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B..0. towns. The phrase is charged with romance. For years 
song as places where any-. 


they've been celebrated in story an 
thing goes, cities of intrigue where life is cheap and human vices 
even cheaper. Their names are legendary.. Matamoros. Juarez. 
Tijuana. Tiverton. 

Tiverton? Yes, and Nashua, Pawtucket and East Providence as 
well. On April 16, these devotedly ordinary New England towns 
will suddenly have something to offer the 18- and 19-year-olds 
of Massachusetts — booze. The drinking age here is going up to 
20 on that day, but Massachusetts is surrounded by five states 
that have yet to follow suit. If Bay State teens are as alcohol-crazed as 
the legislature seems to think, the communities bordering us should 
be in for an invasion by reckless, flaming youth. 

A tour of the expected battle zones revealed a calm, if not 
bored, populace. A Phoenix survey of police, municipal offi- 
cials, bar and package-store owners and a few ordinary recrea- 
tional drinkers revealed that few expected hordes of Massachu- 


-setts kids to invade their towns. And those kids who do come are 


expected to constitute nothing more than a minor nuisance. The 
only people who seemed truly uncomfortable were those who 


stood to make the greatest financial gain. 
* * * 


: was the first border town we examined. Police Chief 
John Mello certainly didn’t sound like a man braced for trouble. 
“No, I don’t think we'll get much of an influx,” he said. ‘‘We 
don’t have as many of that kind of establishment (bars) as we did 
a few years ago. Most of them have converted into restaurants 
where they won’t stand for any bad behavior. We did get much 
more kids when it happened before, when Rhode Island went to 
18 before Massachusetts (in 1973), but even then I don’t re- 
member any problems. Besides, Rhode Island is going to follow 
suit pretty soon.” 

Are any Tiverton saloonkeepers changing their corporate 
images to attract a younger crowd, no matter where it might 
come from? “No,” responded Mello. “If anybody did that, 
they’d have to go to the licensing board and they automatically 
notify me. So far, I haven’t heard of anything.” 

A quick tour through Tiverton confirmed Mello’s point. The 
few places that served liquor were restaurants of the $9.95- 
prime-rib variety, not the kind of place teenagers visit except on 
Prom Night. Then, at the end of town, we found Benjamin's 
Cafe. 

Benjamin's is the ultimate in border bars. It is in Rhode Is- 
land, but anyone entering through the side door off the parking 
lot is coming in from Fall River, Massachusetts. Fall River's teen- 
agers could walk to the place if they chose. 

It’s unlikely they will. Benjamin's just isn’t their kind of place. 
It’s a neighborhood tavern, where everyone knows everyone and 
the walls are covered with pool and softball trophies. ‘‘We don’t 
need more business,” said bartender Roger Cormier. “It'd be 
nothin’ but trouble. You ask for an ID and right away there's a 
hassle. This is our 43rd year in the same place. My father came 
here, and customers come generation to generation. Kids like a 


place that’s got entertainment, but the only show here are the- 


customers.’ This drew an appreciative laugh from the regulars, 
who, while not quite middle-aged, were far from being teen- 


agers. 


idence 


An On The Roadhouse 


Benjamin’s is no place to disco. The owner still maintains a 
separate section of the bar for couples only, and a side door still 
reads ‘’Ladie’s Entrance.’ Teenagers might not care for the place, 
but Charles Kuralt would love it. 

Tiverton isn’t a very big town. Chief Mello suggested, “I think 
they'd go to East Providence. That's a much bigger place and it’s 
right on the border, too.” 


* * * 


T.. bars in East Providence are a great deal like Benjamin’s: 
solid, working-class taverns. The bartenders at the Broadway 
and Bovi’s weren’t worried. But Gary Chaput, manager of a 
package store called Brookfield Liquors, was uneasy about the 
law, not the kids. “I think it’s unfortunate. We have a certain 
number of young people coming here now, and they’re fine. The 
way they behave, it’s a credit to themselves, really. I wouldn't be 
upset if the age here went to 21. I wouldn’t like it, but I could ac- 
cept it. I just think the whole idea is wrong. Family life is the 
problem. The last thing anyone in this industry wants is to have 
people drink too much. We're not looking for that business. But 
you and I know that young people aren’t the only ones causing 
the problem.” 

But are the 18- and 19-year-olds going to come to Brookfield 
Liquors from out of state? ‘‘Oh, yes, we'll get quite a few coming 
in,’ Chaput said. “We're just across the border from Massachu- 
setts. I look at what I would do if I was 18. I’d come here. Why 
take the risk of getting caught being underage in a Massachu- 
setts store? Only a small percentage of our customers are under 
20, but it'll go up now. All the same, most of our young custom- 
ers have been very pleasant, and I don’t see why that would 
change.” 
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Chaput had clearly given the new drinking age a lot of 
thought, and it didn’t make him happy. Selling liquor to 18-year- 
olds, which he is perfectly free to do at his present location, 
would make him a criminal only a mile or so down the road. 
Worst of all, starting April 16, a certain percentage of his cus- 
tomers would be intent on becoming criminals (of a minor sort) 
as soon as they got home. No wonder Chaput looked so upset. 

* * 


I, ore were to construct the perfect bar for 18- and 19-year- 
olds, it’d be big, have name rock bands, and not be too fancy. 
Headliners North, in Nashua, New Hampshire, is just such a 
place, but its proprietors aren’t expecting much new business 
from Massachusetts, despite their regular advertisements in Bos- 
ton publications. Richard Pupi, of Headliners, was not worried 
about a rush of extra customers for the simple reason that he 
hasn’t got anyplace to put them. “First of all,”” Pupi said, ‘they'll 
be changing the law here fairly soon, I think. I suppose a few will 
dome from over the border, but I can’t see anyone driving up 
from Boston.”’ 

Pupi estimated that 20 percent of his customers came from 
Massachusetts now. ‘Maybe that would go up another 10 per- 
cent,” he said. “But most days and all weekends we're almost at 
capacity anyway. We have space for 500 people. Brothers 4 
down the road is a little bigger, but they run near capacity most 
of the time too. That's all the clubs there are in Nashua. If a lot of 
people start coming here to go to a club, they’re gonna have no 
place to turn but right back across the border.” 


Many people feel sure that the other states are seriously consid- : 
ering a change in their drinking ages: in any case it would take 
some time to build new drinking facilities for the crowd that : la i. 
om 


might try to flee this state for a more permissive jurisdiction. The : Se pneyR 
accumulated evidence suggests either that Massachusetts teens 
don’t believe the new law will be enforced here or that they’ ve al- } 2 3 3 da 2 
ready lined up their older buddies to act as gofers. 


Still, there’s one New England town that has the potential for a 
great border city. Sodom, Connecticut, a suburb of North daa 
Caanan, lies only a few miles from the Massachusetts state line. Boats 3 je Foal Bye 
A 5000-capacity disco in a town called Sodom would be a na- 
tural. It'll take a little work, though. According to dispatcher 
A.O. Robbins, of the Connecticut State Police, “There’s noth- tims man, 
ing out there now but a few cows and a barn.” 
— Michael Gee Chaput: "Why take the i il 
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FRAILTY 


Richard Gaines’s article on Ed King 
(March 27) entitled “The clumps are get- 
ting larger” was well-written and ac- 
curate. However, it ignores one crucial 
aspect. Department of Elder Affairs 
Secretary Emory Mower’s controversial 
memorandum to home-care corporations 
only reflects the inadequacy of the gover- 
nor’s recommended Department of Elder 
Affairs budget. That the governor re- 
scinded this memo does little to alter the 
situation: unless the Department of Elder 
Affairs budget is substantially increased 
to approximately $45 million, elders will 
face cuts next year. The hope of frail 
elders now rests with the legislature. 

Martin Levitt 

Vice-president 

Board of directors 

Mystic Valley Elder Home Care Inc. 
Malden 


A DELIGHT 


Your crossword puzzles are a delight 
since Joanne Fedorocko took them over. 
Hers are even more fun than the London 
Times’ were. I hope she’s syndicating 
them so people in other parts of the 
country get to enjoy them. 

' I had a couple of problems with the 
latest one (April 10), however. I think the 
definition for 13 across should have been 
“Pain going forward nor coming back af- 


terward when discovering this river of no 
return,” instead of “ ... and not coming 
back ... .”” According to my sources, the 
river of no return was Acheron, not 
Acheton. Could ‘‘not’’ have been a typo? 
“And not” doesn’t mean ‘‘nor.” 

The other is probably my own stupid- 
ity. I can’t figure out how to get more 
than “goodn...’’ from the definition for 
25 across, ‘‘Deity loses 500 and has no re- 
turn without other 500, but it is an act of 
benevolence.” I presume the word is 
goodness; but shouldn’t Fedorocko have 
thrown us a clue to the curve? 

All in all, though, your new puzzle- 
maker is a great acquisition. What can I 
say about her except: ingenious person 
ate like an animal in front of two loves 
with a heart of stone! (9) 

Sue Bass 

Boston 


Joanne Fedorocko replies: 

Thanks for the positive reinforce- 
ment. 

“Acheron” is the correct solution, 
“ron” being “nor” in reverse. Both 
Webster's and the American Heritage dic- 
tionaries give “and not” as a definition of 

“Goodness,” the solution to 25 across, 
is derived as follows: “deity loses 500” 
yields “godess”; “no return without 
other 500” yields the “‘o” and “n” on 
either side of the ‘‘d.” 

A name like mine occasions all sorts of 
word play, but none as “ingenious” as 
yours. 


HUNGERS 


Tracy Lynn’s report (March 27) on her 
visit to the Roxbury Crossing Welfare of- 
fice (“From Hunger”) to apply for food 
stamps was well-written, amusing and, 
unfortunately, probably all true, down to 
the frustrated employees, coming to blows 
with each other in the hall. Still, there are 
people eligible for food stamps who may 
have been discouraged by this article 
from applying. The author herself, who 
is probably young, able-bodied, and well- 
educated, found the experience humiliat- 
ing. At least she got through it. There are 
elderly people in Boston literally starv- 
ing because their fear of humiliation 
stops them at their front door. There are 
people who go hungry because they lack 
knowledge about food stamps or be- 
cause they have been deterred by stories 
like this about callous bureaucrats and 
red tape. 

I don’t mean to say that the truth 
should not be told if it’s unpleasant, and I 
don’t doubt that in this case it is un- 
pleasant. I worked for one of the Com- 
monwealth’s bureaucracies for four years 
and I know some of the horrors of a sys- 
tem whose purpose was once to serve but 
which has lost sight of that purpose and 
now is mostly concerned with its own 
survival, treating its clients like annoy- 
ances to be endured. 

The food-stamp program was created 
so that people with low incomes need not 
go hungry or malnourished, and to sup- 
port the local: economy. In Massachu- 
setts, where at least three-fourths of what 
we eat needs to be imported, the pro- 
gram would seem to be a relative bless- 
ing. Personally, I would prefer not to 
need food stamps at all, for each com- 
munity instead to be self-sufficient and 
care for all its citizens. But we aren’t that 
unified yet, and what we’ve got to deal 
with is a frustrating, confusing, system 
which can still be made to work. 


De you have any- 
thing For guilt? 


I feel that it is the responsibility of the 
media to do more than criticize, that it 
should suggest solutions or alternatives, 
especially on issues which involve the 
public’s health and well-being. In the case 
of food stamps, there are numerous 
advocacy groups to assist people who 
don’t get results from Welfare. There is a 
hotline (800-882-1223) which will tell 
callers where to apply and what 
documentation is required. And the new 
regulations make it possible for the elder- 
ly and handicapped to be interviewed 
over the phone. As individuals we must 
not let ourselves be defeated by insti- 
tutions. Furthermore, as communities, we 
must support one another in dealing suc- 
cessfully with them. 

Barbara Hill 
Boston 


CAFE SOCIETY 


The automobile companies can thank 
their lucky stars that Neil Miller is writ- 
ing about their efforts to meet the CAFE 
requirements (April 10), rather than be- 
ing responsible for calculating them. 

The CAFE is meant to be a weighted 


- average. The correct formula for the 


CAFE should therefore read: ‘the sum of 
the average mileage ratings of all cars sold 
in a model year divided by the total num- 
ber of cars sold.” 

It is also interesting to note the ways 
Detroit has found to meet the letter of the 
law but not its intent. By calling the X- 
body line of cars being introduced this 
month 1980 models, GM will be allowed 
to count the sales of these cars in the 
calculation of their 1980 CAFE. This will 
give GM six additional months of sales of 
these high-fuel-economy cars before the 
traditional start of the new model year, 
making it easier to meet the more 
stringent 1980 requirements. 

Harry Wolf 
Allston 


WARRIOR-ING 


I agree wholeheartedly with Stephen 
Schiff’s opinion on the Warriors contro- 
versy (Mar. 20). Changing the rating 
from “R” to “X”’ or banning it altogether 
in Massachusetts certainly will not 
change the amount of violent crime com- 
mitted in the state. How many assaults or 
sex crimes are committed in the subways 
and streets of Boston between 10 and 12 
p.m. any night of the week? Several, as 
there are in any major city in the United 
States. What caused these crimes before 
The Warriors? The 11 o'clock news? Let's 
ban news on the media altogether. Will 
that stop crime? I doubt it. Not every 
young adult who has seen The Warriors 
has been involved in this newly ac- 
knowledged crime wave, so how could 
one movie be the sole force in causing a 
few selected individuals to resort to vio- 
lence only after viewing it? These indi- 
viduals probably would have committed 
the same crime, or one similar. 

The problem we have in front of us is 
not what our youth gee in a movie but 
what society has taught them before they 
walk in. 

Real life does consist of violence, but it 
doesn’t have to. Our children need to be 
taught that. Today they are learning that 
violence is a necessity to survive in a civi- 
lized society. Let’s attack society, make it 
more civilized, and let the movie indus- 
try entertain us. 

C.M. King 
Lynn 


WHOLLY 


I felt that Frank Cedrone’s letter 
(March 20) deserves a response. Nurses 
do know best, and I'll tell you why. Nurs- 
ing is a philosophy, an approach to health 
care that takes into account the person as 
a whole, unique individual, not just as a 
manifestation of a disease. Medical in- 
tervention zeroes in on a fraction of the 
whole, while nursing deals with life in its 
myriad aspects. 

To “go the whole route” (i.e., med 
school), as Cedrone suggests, would be to 
forsake the nursing approach. His impli- 
cation that one must be a physician in or- 
der to have an impact on health care 
smacks of elitism. In fact, I find that par- 
ticular implication downright sexist. And 
I (and a lot of other nurses) resent that. 

Gerard Soucy, RN 
Brookline 
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DON’T QUOTE ME... 


A nightclub kind of guy 


by Michael Gee 


7 t was Oscar night, and the ladies at the 
table next to Ken Mayer’s wanted an in- 
side opinion. They weren’t disap- 
pointed. “Who cares who wins the Os- 
cars?’’ Mayer demanded. tell you, 
they've got parties all over town to watch 
them, but not me. The Sheraton Boston 
has one, every bum in town will be there. 
They'll have four huge Advents in the 
room to handle the crowd. A. Alan Fried- 
berg has a party to pick the winners at his 
place on Beacon Hill. But I have no inter- 
est in who wins the damn things. I don’t 
believe in the Academy Awards. They're 
just a popularity contest.” 

For 16 years, Ken Mayer has been de- 
livering similarly forthright opinions in 
his Herald column, the ‘Night Mayer.” 
It’s on ‘The Page,” the gossip ghetto, but 
it’s not one of those name, number and 
whom-they’re-sleeping-with-now affairs. 
Mayer is one of the few surviving ex- 
amples of a vanishing journalistic breed: 
the columnist whose job is, well, pretty 
much just to hang out and observe the 
passing parade. 

This night, Mayer was at Charley’s, 
one of his favorite hangouts. They gave 
him a booth in the rear and he sat with his 
back to the wall, the prescribed position 
for gunfighters and columnists. As we 
spoke, his eyes moved about the room. 
“Just sitting here, watching people, you 
pick up lots of stuff,” Mayer said. ‘Or 
I'll go to the Colonnade, Zachary’s, or the 
Aku-Aku in North Cambridge, or down 
to Chinatown. The good thing about Bos- 
ton is that it’s a very small town. Every- 
thing focuses in a two- to three-mile area. 
Now in a town like Frisco, which I love, it 
kind of rambles. A guy could get driving 
fatigue doing what I’m doing.”” Ken 
Mayer may be the last person in the 
world who calls the city “Frisco” as a 
matter of course. 

A typical “Night Mayer” is an amal- 
gam of one-sentencé reviews, chats with 
people he’s seen lately and, under the title 
“Memos from Monique” (a tribute to a 
former secretary), opinions on the state of 
the world. “It’s unique,” Mayer said with 
evident pride. “I can write anything, 
from, say, that last night I saw Mike Gee 
at Charley’s to taking a rap at former 
Governor Dukakis.” Mayer’s opinions 
are nothing if not far-reaching. In view of 
their success in developing synthetic rub- 
ber during World War II, he wondered 
this week, why can’t our scientists de- 
velop a substitute for gas to solve the en- 
ergy shortage? 


i. Vegas, one of the world’s capitals 
of hanging out, is Mayer’s second home. 
“Yeah, I just got back,” he said. “And I'll 
be going out next week for the Alan King 
celebrity tennis tournament.” His love for 
the place is understandable. Ken Mayer is 
a nightclub guy, and Vegas is where the 
big-time nightclub is making its last 
stand. 

Las Vegas is also Mayer's pipeline to 
the celebrities whose doings he chroni- 
cles. He knows ‘em all, from Frank Sin- 
atra to Don Ho. “I started meeting people 
when I was police press secretary. In 22 
years, a lot of stars came through town, 
and they'd all say, ‘Look me up when 
you're in Vegas,’ Mayer recalled. ‘’Af- 
ter you've met one or two, eventually 
you'll know 10 guys, just by word-of- 
mouth and going around with the first 
two. Then, too, I’d met a lot of people 
anyway. I don’t go have 11 orgasms just 
because I’m meeting a celebrity for the 
first time.” 

Mayer admires the entertainers he cov- 
ers. The worst thing he said about a star 
in an hour and a half was that Sammy 
Davis Jr. “can be very cutting and glib. 
But there’s no denying that his talent 
knows no obstacles. He can sing, dance 
— asa performer he may be our single 
greatest talent.”’ 

Actually, Mayer wasn’t that interested 
in discussing performers in terms of their 
acts. He preferred to dwell on ‘what 
you've never seen.” 

“Watching Jerry Lewis sit with those 
crippled kids,’’ he said. ‘‘Bobby Vinton, 
he'd do anything for kids. Paul Anka, a 
very giving person. Listen, I'll tell you 
about Jimmy Durante, a whole other 
story. He was here to play the Statler, 


Henry Horenstein 


“I don’t get 11 orgasms just be- 
cause I’m meeting a celebrity.” 


about 1968 it was, and he went down to 
do a show at the Wrentham State School. 
Well, midway through the show, to two 
seats in the front row, they brought out 
two little girls, who were deformed’ and 
whatnot. I’ve never seen a man break 
down like that. It took him 10 minutes to 
come all the way back. Afterwards, he 
told me ‘I'll do anything for those kids, 
Ken, but I can never put on a show like 
that again.’ 

Mayer also told of Wayne Newton 
(perhaps his favorite entertainer) and his 
performing for a dying young girl at 
Children’s Hospital. The story was sad in 
the extreme, and it was surprising to hear 
Mayer describe it as the most memorable 
moment he’s had in his career. But when 
he later mentioned, just offhand, that he 
had a child at Wrentham, his choice of 
anecdotes seemed a lot less sentimental. 

All this might give the wrong impres- 
sion. Hanging out with Ken Mayer is a 
pleasant way to spend time. As we spoke, 
people would drop by the booth, prompt- 
ing Mayer into a whole new string of 
reminiscences. “Hey, this is detective Phil 
Dougherty. I pinned the badge on him 
back in ‘62. We spent a lot of time out in 
the streets. You could go down to the old 
Universal Cafe after a shooting and you'd 
find’ the bum who did it.” 

At this point, with a degree of cere- 
mony, a phone was brought to our table. 
This is a common West Coast custom, 
but it’s not seen much here. ‘Oh, around 
midnight, 12:30, the calls will come in. I 
get them from maitre d’s, valet parkers 
(who can tell you a lot), and the out-of- 
town calls. Then there’s Don Ho, who 
calls at five a.m. He doesn’t know from 
clocks. He calls to say the sun is out in 
Hawaii. 

“Look,” Mayer continued. ‘I spent 14 
years in police headquarters. I know the 
mayor, the governor, but I also know 
every hood, the whores and the pimps. 
It’s only natural I get quite a few tips. I 
don’t want to brag, but I’ve broken 
around 20 stories in the last four 
months.” 

One such Mayer scoop was his pre- 
diction of the Tea Men-New England 
Raceway fiasco. “It was like this. I was 
talking to Eddie Andelman and Eddie 
Keelan about something else,” Mayer 
said. ‘‘Kiddingly, I asked about the Tea 
Men. They looked at me and said, ‘We'll 
cross that bridge when we get to it.’ Right 
then, I knew there might be a problem. 
The next time they spoke to me, they 
said, ‘No way we're going to deal with 
that guy from the Tea Men.’ So I was the 
first person to even know this was going 
on and I went with it.’’ This is, of course, 
what being a hangout columnist is all 
about. 


As I left, Mayer expressed regret that | 


we could not go to some of his other 
“joints” (another delightfully anachron- 
istic phrase). People were still coming by 
to say hello and to hang out for a while. 
The phone hadn’t rung yet, but it would, 
and then Ken Mayer would start hang- 
ing out in earnest. eS 
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The strike 


For once, John Silber kept a low profile. How come? 


by Dave O'Brian and Peter Ajemian 


O n March 23, the day after a 


planned (that is to say, “threatened’’) 
two-day postponement of classes by the 
unionized faculty members at Boston 
University failed to happen, the school’s 
brilliant if controversial and egocentric 
president, Dr. John R. Silber, was asked 
by a Washington Post correspondent 
how much of an issue Silber himself had 
been in instigating the teachers’ union- 
izing effort. 

Silber responded that his personal style 
(warts and all,” he’s called it) really 
shouldn’t have been an issue at all, but 
that, yes, the BU chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
(AAUP) had indeed cleverly exploited 
campus distrust of Silber during its 
lengthy, agonizing, but finally success- 
ful organizing drive. “If you read Saul 
Alinsky’s Rules for Radicals,’ Silber 
said, ‘‘take a look at number 13 .. . and 
that is: ‘Personalize the issue.’ ’’ 

He was then asked if he had unwit- 
tingly helped the faculty union focus on 
him as a major organizing issue. “Well,” 
Silber mused, “if I had been more like an 
amoeba, it would have been somewhat 
more difficult to personalize it. I do start 
with some personality . . . . I think that it 
would have been much more difficult to 
make it work, to apply rule 13 of Saul 
Alinsky, to a person who’s an absolute 
jellyfish.” 

If there’s one thing that can safely be 
said about John Silber, it’s that he’s no 
jellyfish. Also, the man is incredibly 


Peter Ajemian is a reporter for Boston 
University’s student newspaper, the 
Daily Free Press. 


shrewd and a fast learner. Two months 
ago, after all, at a teach-in at BU’s Morse 
Auditorium that was to set the stage for 
what seemed like a hopelessly inevitable 
faculty walk-out, Silber appeared to be 
the only issue. Irate speakers compared 
the man, unfavorably, to Richard Nixon 
and the Shah of Iran, with a crew from 
CBS’s 60 Minutes happily. getting it all 
down on fiom, causing the BU commun- 
ity to begin buzzing about what marvel- 
ous drama a confrontation between Mike 
Wallace and John Silber would make. 
The smart money was on Silber. 

But by the time the strike deadline ar- 
rived, and what virtually all observers 
had assumed was a last-minute settle- 
ment mysteriously came apart, setting off 
a week-long strike after all, it was.not 
John Silber’s head that the pickets were 
demanding. Because it was not Silber who 
jumped into the fray (which continued 
until the faculty and administration 
reached a new accommodation, this one 
midwifed by a federal mediator, on April 
13). Instead, it was BU’s board of trust- 
ees that the strikers and their supporters 
were blaming for screwing around with 
their hard-won, if tentative, settlement. 
And it was Robert C. Bergenheim, for- 
mer publisher of the Boston Herald 
American, who had somehow been 
plucked out of near-total obscurity and 
plunked into the center of the worst cri- 
sis yet to hit the crisis-ridden university. 
And a lot of people were wondering just 
how all this happened. 


# 


I he Phoenix has learned that it all 


happened because this time around Sil- 


ber and a carefully chosen group of BU 
trustees formulated a strategy to keep the 
often abrasive BU president out of the 
controversy and out of the news media 
accounts of the strike, a strategy that has 
worked almost perfectly. Bergenheim, in 
fact, contends that he proposed this tac- 
tic, and that Silber reluctantly agreed to 
go along with it, and has. “I think he was 
unhappy,” Bergenheim said. ‘I think he 
would have enjoyed the fight.” 

It may be, actually, that John Silber has 
been enjoying it. Although Bergenheim, 
the designated sole spokesman for the en- 
tire BU administration and trustees’ 
board regarding the strike and the events 
leading up to it, has been insisting that 
the nine suggested ‘clarifications’ and 
outright changes in the wording of the 
proposed AAUP contract — last-minute 
suggestions that had the effect of setting 
off the strike when the union voted not to 
go along — were raised by individual 
trustees, sources within the BU admin- 


_ istration and on the board report that the 


majority of those suggested amendments 
were in fact drafted in the office of Jon 
Westling, Silber’s chief assistant, closest 
adviser and confidant, two days prior to 
the actual vote of the trustees. 

Further, while Silber reportedly 
opened the Tuesday afternoon, April 3, 
trustees’ meeting with a short speech gen- 
erally favoring the contract as negotiated 
(but expressing reservations, when asked, 
about some provisions), and then left the 
room before what proved to be the trus- 
tees’ surprise vote to ratify it ‘subject to 
agreement on clarifications,” it has been 
learned that Silber and board chairman 
Dr. Arthur G. B. Metcalf had both 
strongly urged that the contract be 


PICKET LINES ! 


amended at a private, by-invitation-only 
dinner party attended by 17 of the 46 BU 
trustees at the posh Back Bay Algonquin 
Club the previous evening. Trustees who 
were not invited to that affair later com- 
plained bitterly that the following even- 
ing’s vote was a put-up job. 

Indeed, Metcalf reportedly began the 
Algonquin Club meeting by distributing 
copies of at least six suggested amend- 
ments to the contract — amendments, we 
learn, that had been typed and photo- 
copied by Westling’s secretary earlier in 
the day. 

Westling refused to return repeated 
phone calls last week, but Bergenheim 
pointed out that while Westling is, in- 
deed, Silber’s closest adviser at BU, he 
also serves as secretary to the board of 
trustees. Thus, after the negotiating 
teams for the BU administration and the 
faculty union had climaxed a supposedly 
final 24-hour marathon session on Sat- 
urday morning, March 31, with what 
they thought was a firm contract, and 
after copies of said contract were printed 
up and distributed to trustees and facul- 

members alike, Bergenheim contends 


‘that Westling then spent the weekend in 


his BU office taking phone calls from 
trustees who had questions about the lan- 
guage in the tentative agreement. 

Through Bergenheim, Westling did 
agree that he “had inputs from John Sil- 
ber and worked closely with Silber’ in 
preparing the so-called contractual ‘‘clar- 
ifications,’’ but that few of the changes 
that he ended up drafting were insti- 
gated by the BU president. ‘John Silber 
has expressed strong feelings about every 
one of these issues,” said Bergenheim, 
“but there’s nothing diabolical about 
that. If you think this thing was a con- 
coction by Silber, you’re dead, dead 
wrong.” 

Indeed, Bergenheim stressed that Met- 
calf, president of the Electronics Cor- 
poration of America in Cambridge and a 
right-wing activist and militarist, was — 
according to Westling — largely respons- 
ible for the decision to ratify with amend- 
ments rather than just vote the contract 
up or down — a highly unusual proced- 
ure in collective bargaining. ‘‘But there’s 
no difference between Metcalf’s position 
and Silber’s,’’ he added. Bergenheim also 
said, however, that he had no recollec- 
tion of any prepared drafts of such 
changes in contract language having been 
passed out to the selected trustees at the 
Algonquin Club gathering. And _ this 
seemed to contradict the memory of an- 
other BU trustee, Superior Court Justice 
Joseph Mitchell. 

“As I remember it, the whole thing was 
orchestrated by Dr. Metcalf,’ Judge 
Mitchell told the Phoenix. He said that 
every one of the proposed contractual 
changes was raised by Metcalf — as op- 
posed to Bergenheim’s comment in BU’s 
student paper, the Daily Free Press, that 
“the nine points of clarification came out 
of the discussions at the dinner’ — and 
that typewritten drafts of the language 
changes were passed out to the trustees at 
the meeting by Metcalf. “Some of us took 
issue with some of the points,” Judge 
Mitchell said, ‘‘but as I recall, Dr. Silber 
was in basic agreement with all of them. I 
think it was very, very clear, though, that 
Dr. Silber did not initiate these ques- 
tions. It was Dr. Metcalf. Of the two, 
Metcalf would be the leader, though | 
think it’s true that a lot of people, espe- 
cially in the union, think that Silber is be- 
hind all of this.” 


* * * 


©O,.. who thought that was West- 
ling’s secretary, Karen Foerter, who also 
happens to be a member of District 65 of 
the Distributive Workers of America, the 
union which has been certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) as 
the bargaining agent for clerical and tech- 
nical workers at BU, but which the uni- 
versity still stubbornly refuses to recog- 
nize. (District 65 and Local 925 of Serv- 
ice Employees International, represent- 
ing all 20 librarians at BU’s Mugar Li- 
brary, joined the AAUP members on the 
picket lines and an undetermined num- 
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Peter Morgan 


Bergenheim: “We may have been a bit naive.” 


ber of the school’s unionized building- 
and-grounds workers, who have a con- 


_tract with a no-strike clause, were calling 


in sick. As of Friday, the District 65 and 
SEI workers were not planning to go back 
to work, and many faculty members may 
elect as individuals not to cross these 
other employees’ picket lines, even after 
the faculty voted, 271-23 with two 
abs entions, to end its own strike and 
ratify the new contract.) 

Foerter, after all, was not only asked to 
type up and photocopy the drafts of 
Westling’s scrawled contract ‘‘clarifica- 
tions” on that fateful Monday, she also 
said she overheard Westling reading the 


* 


Christopher Brown 


Zinn: Wages frozen 


‘suggested changes over the phone to BU 


attorney John Hill and commenting, “Be 
careful about these. John Silber feels very 
strongly about these.” She recalled no 
mention of Metcalf or any other trustee. 
From that point on, the contract-un- 
raveling scenario proceeded swiftly. 
Copies of the contract and the pro- 
posed changes were delivered that after- 
noon to members of the trustees’ legal-af- 
fairs and planning-and-budget commit- 
tees, both of which dutifully pored over 
them in preparation for a scheduled 3 
p.m. trustees’ executive board meeting at 
which, it was assumed, the contract 
would be ratified. The timing of this 


Joanne Rathe 


meeting was crucial, since the full mem- 
bership of the AAUP was to meet at pre- 
cisely the same time for its own pre- 
sumed ratification. But while the faculty 


was in fact voting overwhelmingly to ac- - 


cept the contract — despite lots of res- 
ervations by teachers about its phrasing 
— Arthur Metcalf was canceling the exec- 
utive-committee meeting, reportedly be- 
cause he felt the issues involved were so 
crucial to the future of the university that 
the entire 46-member board should con- 
sider them at a Tuesday-afternoon meet- 
ing, even though that was moving the de- 
cision perilously close to the Wednesday 
strike deadline that the AAUP had set 


+ 


Silber: “If | had been more like an amoeba... 


months earlier. 

Meanwhile, Metcalf personally was 
calling selected trustees and inviting them 
to that evening’s Algonquin Club affair, 
the purpose of which has still not been 
made totally clear. Metcalf isn’t talking 
about it, and neither of the explanations 
that others have offered makes sense. The 
BU public-information office had sug- 
gested that the dinner was for out-of- 
town trustees who were arriving in the 
Hub, but that doesn’t fit with the fact 
that so many of those present — Judge 
Mitchell, Bergenheim, Gerald Bleicken of 
John Hancock Mutual Life and Dexter 
Continued on page 30 
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Ellen Shub 


After the 
fall of science 


= 
by Caryl Rivers 


near-disaster at Three Mile Island 
finally did it. I have become, after all 
these years, not just a doubting Thomas 
but an apostate — perhaps even a heretic. 
I no longer believe. 

You must understand that science has 
been a theological matter with me as 
much as God the Father. I grew up believ- 
ing in the Baltimore Catechism and in the 
American ability to cure polio and fly to 
the moon. To the question, ‘Who is 
God?” in the little green catechism, I 
would have added a chauvinistic twist: 
“God is the Supreme Being, infinitely 
perfect, who created all things and keeps 
them in existence. With a little help, of 
course, from American know-how.” 

I inherited the arrogance of Western 
man, the certainty that creation existed 
for us to bulldoze, mold and modify, the 
notion that Man was the measure of all 
things (as a woman, I included myself in 
that term, never thinking that others 
might not want to let me in). I sat through 
seemingly endless reels of movies in 
which scientists and engineers, the new 
Galahads, snatched victory from the jaws 
of defeat with their amazing gizmos: 

“Good God, general, the giant locusts 
from Saturn are advancing on the White 
House and our artillery fire is just bounc- 
ing off them. What're we gonna do?!” 

“Uh, excuse me, general.” 

are you?” 

“Dr. Jim Stevenson from CalTech 
(played by John Agar or possibly Lex 
Barker). I have calculated from bio- 
logical analyses of the locusts’ inner-ear 
structure made by my computer that the 
insects can be destroyed by high-pitched 
sounds like this’: 

Screeeeeeeeeeee.... 

“He's doing it, general! He’s doing it! 
The locusts are staggering. They're fall- 


ing to the ground. The world is saved!’ 


FURTHERMORE.. 


I believed in these guys, I really did. 
Sometimes they even stepped off the 
screen into real life. Dr. Jonas Salk beat 
polio, didn’t he? Edward Teller and J. 
Robert Oppenheimer made a bomb 
brighter than a thousand suns. And we 
did get to the moon. An American astro- 
naut played golf on that bright and shin- 
ing sphere. 

And so I waited, when things went 
awry at Three Mile Island. I watched as 
the TV cameras scanned the faces of the 
scientists and engineers, and I looked for 
Dr. Jim Stevenson. I would know him 
right away by his determined jaw, his 
steel-blue eyes. One of his kind would 
step forward and say, “Now, we can get 
rid of this gas bubble by a few drops of 
this solution I’ve fooled around with at 
Stanford, a little americanium mixed in 
with two parts hydrogen and one part 
kryptonite.” He would lay a few drops on 
the hydrogen bubble and — poof! — it 
would dissolve like the Wicked Witch of 
the West. 

But what did I see? The guys from 
Nuclear Regulatory ‘Commission stum- 
bling all over the guys from the utility, 
contradicting one another. The grim 
scientists peered at the gas bubble and 
said, ‘Jeez, how did that thing get in 
there?’ They said, ‘Maybe there will be a 
meltdown, and then again, maybe not. 
Who knows?” 

Lex Barker had never been at a loss for 
what to do. He never bumbled around 
with radioactive gases. John Agar didn’t 
just stand around looking worried when 
the giant locusts ate Washington and 
women and children were evacuated. I 
watched those anxious faces around the 
reactor and I thought to myself, ‘Holy 
shit, that mother could really do it. It 
could burrow all the way down to bloody 
China!” Excuse the language, but sud- 
den revelations rarely come in Shake- 
spearean (or technically accurate) phras- 
ing. 

For the first time, the full impact of 
what we were fooling around with hit me. 
And I realized that this time we lucked 
out. And next time? Will we come up 
seven — or snake eyes? 

_ Thinking about all this, I have come to 
realize that the scientific arrogance I once 
Continued on page 10 


After the 
fallout settles 


by Fred Shapiro 


N.. YORK — Two-hundredths of a 
millirem doesn’t mean a hell of a lot; two- 
hundredths of a millirem doesn’t mean a 
thing.... 

That chant — to the tune of ‘‘Seven- 
and-a-half Cents,” from the musical The 
Pajama Game — has been going through 
my head ever since I read last week that 
children and pregnant women had been 
invited to return to the vicinity of the 
Three Mile Island plant now that that 
particular object lesson to us all has been 
reduced to emitting a measly little two- 
hundredths of a millirem per hour. 

Two-hundredths of a millirem doesn’t 
mean a hell of a lot; two-hundredths of a 
millirem doesn’t mean a thing, but give it 
to me every hour, every hour of every 
day — and then what? Well, on an an- 
nual basis — and Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Joseph Califano 
says he expects the crippled reactor to 
emit radioactivity ‘for months and 
years’’ — you come up with an extra 175 
millirems. Well, so what? Don’t those 
Pennsylvanians, and all the rest of us, get 
something like 100 millirems every year 
just from solar rays and “background” 
sources? We do. My problem, though, is 
that I keep remembering some calcula- 
tions of excess deaths and excess birth de- 
fects resulting from just 100 extra milli- 
rems of exposure. The figuring went into 
a standard accepted by federal regulators 
in 1972 and known as the BEIR report. 

The BEIR report, more formally titled 
“The Effects on Populations of Expo- 
sure to Low Levels of Ionizing Radia- 
tion,” is less formally known as the Re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on the 
Biological Effects of Ionizing Radiation 
(hence BEIR), and perhaps least formally 
known as the small-beer report, since it 
deals with low — as distinguished from 
high — levels of radiation. (There's 


another pun on the word, in the spelling 
“bier,” but frankly, this is a depressing 
enough topic anyway.) 

Anyway, the BEIR report was issued in 
1972 by the National Academy of 
Sciences, at the request of federal offi- 
cials who welcomed its conclusion that 
500 millirems a year represented a rea- 
sonable risk of exposure for any one per- 
son. Let's get this “rem” business straight 
once and for all; a rem (for “Roentgen ef- 
fects in man’’) is a measure of the biolo- 
gical effect of radiation on human tis- 
sues. Normally it is measured in thou- 
sandths, or millirems; as a standard, fig- 
ure you get 44 millirems every year just 
from the sun and cosmic rays, and 
another 45 from the trace isotopes radiat- 
ing in the walls of the buildings you in- 
habit, and 25 more from food, water and 
air you foolishly insist on letting: into 
your body, and 72 from a chest X-ray. 
Take a jet flight across country, and you 
add four more. 


¥.. get the picture, and it’s all fair 
enough, but overlooked in all these reas- 
suring comparisons flowing from 
nuclear-industry supporters and the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission is the 
first conclusion of the BEIR report — 
which says, reasonably, that ‘no expo- 
sure to ionizing radiation should be per- 
mitted without the expectation of com- 
mensurate benefit.” 

I’m not sure the inhabitants of Golds- 
boro and Middletown, Pennsylvania, will 
consider the publicity their otherwise un- 
remarkable towns have lately received to 
be ‘“‘commensurate benefit’ for the dos- 
age they absorbed. Let that go for the time 
being, though, and move on to another 
point made by the BEIR report, one I 
have yet to see printed anywhere in all the 
reams of Three Mile Island stories: the 20 
scientists who participated in the study 
agreed that when large groups of people 
are involved, in order to ensure that no 
one person gets more than the “‘safe’’ 500 
millirems, ‘“‘the average exposure of 
population groups should not exceed an 
annual 170 millirems per year.”’ 

Remember that two-hundredths of a 
millirem? Every hour of every year? With 

Continued on page 10 
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Science 
Continued from page 8 
accepted was in fact the brashness of 
immaturity; it had the cocksureness of 
the adolescent who could not compre- 
hend failure because he’d not yet lived 
long enough to fail. We thought that be- 
cause we could do a few things with our 
“know-how,” we could do everything. 
We imagined a world we could manage. 
We did not remember that God and/or 
nature is much more subtle, more elusive 
than we imagined. And of course we for- 
got Murphy’s law: whatever can go 
wrong will go wrong. We plunged into 
areas where we should have heeded the 
caution signs. 

I saw a film clip recently of a family in 
the ‘50s listening to government 
announcements of nuclear tests in the 
Southwest. ‘There is no danger, no cause 
for alarm. You are perfectly safe,” said an 
authoritative male voice. That voice radi- 
ated confidence. But of course, it was not 
true. Only now are we learning of the 
fallout in the test areas, of the increased 
incidence of leukemia and other kinds of 
cancer. Other voices gave the same sooth- 
ing messages. The pill is safe. DES is per- 
fectly safe. Rachel Carson? She was that 
dotty lady who thought DDT was ruining 
the environment. We were saved from 
thalidomide only by the stubbornness of 
Dr. Frances Kelsey, an official of the 
Food and Drug Administration who re- 
fused to let the drug into this country. 
(After all those blue-eyed heroes, it’s 
somewhat ironic to realize that two real 
heroes, Kelsey and Carson, were middle- 
aged ladies who looked like the house- 
wife next door.) 


Te “damn the torpedoes, full speed 
ahead” attitude toward technology is still 
with us. Governor King, with his Light 
Brigade style (he never notices the can- 
nons to the left or right until he gets his 
head blown off), has declared that nu- 
clear power is safe. A physician at 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center 
was preparing to insert a “test tube” 
embryo into the uterus of a woman a few 
years ago, even though his colleagues in- 
sisted the technology was not perfected 
and the woman would probably die of 
peritonitis if he were allowed to proceed. 
In California, some people are arguing 
that the completion of a nuclear plant 
should proceed even though it sits right 
on a major fault line. A nuclear plant on 
an earthquake line? Terrific. Let’s build 


the next one on top of a volcano. 

As I look at my own thought proces- 
ses since the Three Mile Island affair, I 
realize that I am perhaps not a heretic but 
a religious reformer, like Luther. I am not 
against Science, not even with a capital S; 
I have no wish to throw away the fruits of 
technology and go back to the Stone Age. 
What I oppose is human arrogance, the 
unwillingness to admit there are places 
we should not go, problems we cannot 
handle. Nuclear power is safe — cer- 
tainly it is — if no workmen throw the 
wrong switch, no earthquakes hit more 
than a five on the Richter scale, no valves 
stick, no cooling systems malfunction, no 
saboteurs select a nuclear site as a target, 
no design or construction errors ever 
occur. 

Yet the fact is that sometime, some- 
place, there will be an accident. A major 
one. I don’t think I am willing to take that 
risk, a risk that was brought home to me 
by thinking about the warm wind that 
could blow from Harrisburg. The hazard- 
benefit calculus is just too high when that 
one mishap can cost-us so dearly. We 
have split the atom; we have not tamed it. 
When he saw that first nuclear sun, 
Oppenheimer said, ‘‘Now I have become 
death, the destroyer of worlds.” Next 
time, the world we destroy may be our 


Fallout : 


Continued from page 8 

a pencil and a pad, I figured it out: you 
come out with a total of 175 millirems. 
And that’s in continuing exposure; it 
doesn’t consider the amount inflicted on 
pregnant women or children before they 
evacuated, or on the people who stayed 
during the entire crisis, or on plant work- 


ers, some of whom got as much as three ~ 


full rems (not millirems) of exposure. 
Let's go on with the BEIR report, 
though: I can’t get over how well it called 
this particular shot way back in 1972: “If 
the exposure were to arise from specific 
locations such as nuclear-power plants or 
reprocessing plants, and it were assured 
that no individual at the boundaries of 
the installations could be exposed to more 
than .5 rem/year, it would be physically 
impossible for the U.S. population aver- 
ages to approach anywhere near the level 
of .17 rem/year from such sources... .” 
The wording’s a little muddy, but the 
meaning seems clear: rest easy up there in 
Boston, as we will in New York, al- 
though trace levels of radioactive iodine 
have begun to rise in the milk we get from 
central Pennsylvania and western New 


York, which is in the fallout “ plume.” 
But what about all those people who 


live around Three Mile Island (and | 


15,000 live within a mile of the plant, 
which is only 11 miles from Harrisburg, 
which has 62,000 residents)? Well, for 
days after the accident, before pregnant 
women and children were urged to get the 
hell out, radioactive steam vented from 
the reactor registered a steady four to five 
millirems, with occasional peaks at 15 
millirems per hour, on dosimeters in 
nearby residential areas. Then there was 
this cloud of xenon, which is chemically 
inert (i.e., does not combine with other 
elements) but which radiated at 1200 
millirems per hour when it escaped the 
plant and then quickly dissipated, carry- 
ing doses estimated by the NRC at ‘’a few 
millirems per hour’’ to an area contain- 
ing approximately 200,000 people within 
a 20-mile radius. 

And, of course, there’s the damage still 
to come. As I write this, and probably as 
you read it, they still haven't been able to 
bring that reactor to a safe shutdown; 
when they do, they can start figuring out 
how to dispose of more than a quarter of 
a million gallons of contaminated water 
now filling up the containment building. 
When last heard from, the NRC said 
radiation levels inside those four-foot 
concrete walls stood at 30,000 rems per 
hour. That's a hell of a lot of ‘“‘contami- 
nation,” and no one really knows how 
much of it can be chemically removed 
from the water before they send it spill- 
ing into the Susquehanna River in the di- 
rection of Chesapeake Bay. The NRC 
people were saying they had ordered the 
plant’s operators to stop dumping small- 
er quantities of water containing radio- 
active thorium into the river, but just as 
I've already told my kids to lay off buy- 
ing milk in New York City for a while, I 
don’t think I'll be taking them down to 
Baltimore to eat Chesapeake crabs or 
shellfish this year. 

“We didn’t injure anybody,” said Jack 
Herbein, a vice-president of Metropoli-° 
tan Edison, at one of the early press con- 
ferences after the accident. ‘‘We didn’t 
overexpose anybody. We didn’t kill any- 
body.” 


T.. question, though, is how many 
people will this accumulating radiation 
eventually kill? Recent studies of atom- 
mic-industry workers and Utah resi- 
dents living under the plume of Nevada 
surface tests show significant numbers of 
excess cancer deaths; a Colorado epi- 
demiologist said he had found that people 
living downwind from the Rocky Flats 


plant, which produces plutonium for 
nuclear missiles, die of cancers as much as 
24 percent more often than the popula- 


tion’ at large. 


And then there’s the BEIR report, 
which, like most such scientific docu- 
ments, is filled with incomprehensible 
formulae and calculations. As it hap- 
pens, though, one of its handy little tables 
calculates the effects of 100 extra milli- 
rems on the United States population 
base. Califano, who told a Senate sub- 
committee he didn’t expect any extra can- 
cer deaths arising from the Three Mile 
Island accident, estimated an average 
dose received in a radius of five miles of 
the plant as 80 extra millirems. That 
xenon cloud went 20 miles, though, and 
eventually the secondary effects in the 
food chain and river will go farther. Also, 
there are all those little two-hundredth- 
millirems building up every hour, every 
day, 175 of them each year, in concentric 
circles of diminishing intensity around 
the plant. 

So I don’t think it’s too extreme to esti- 


’ mate an extra dose of 100 millirems, 


which really wouldn’t do anything more 
than double the annual background dose 
we all get anyway, as an average expo- 
sure received by 200,000 people who live 
within the 20-mile range of that xenon 
cloud. The BEIR report accepts a “‘linear 
hypothesis,” which makes it mathe- 
matically reasonable to divide the al- 
most-200-million-population national 
figures in its tables by a thousand, and to 
come up with estimates of damage to resi- 
dents in the Three Mile region that are as 
high as eight cancer or leukemia deaths in 
the Yiext 25 years, and as many as four 
birth defects in the coming generation, 
rising to a maximum of 30 in future 
generations. 

Califano probably would consider this 
estimate excessive (one of the govern- 
ment scientists who testified with him on 
Capitol Hill conceded that he would ex- 
pect ‘‘one or two” fatal malignancies to 
arise), and I’m sure the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission and other federal agen- 
cies are working up all kinds of new and 
soothing messages from the calculus. Me, 
though, I’m ‘willing to back the odds 
listed by the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1972. A quarter of a century 
from now, somebody will undoubtedly 
do a study counting up thevexcess deaths 
from cancer and birth defects in .the 
Three Mile Island vicinity, and the re- 
port, when eventually published, should 
wind up on the same library shelf as the 
BEIR report. If you're still interested by 
then, look it up — and if I’m still alive, 
write and tell me who’s right. é 


WBOS DISCO 93 in association with DON LAW presents 


THE VILLAGE PEOPLE 


with special guest star 


GLORIA GAYNOR 
APRIL 27 


BOSTON GARDEN 


$9.50 $8.50 
LIVE DISCO ATIT ITS B BEST! 


Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, ® 
KET AGENCY —-Kenmore Sa. 


ELSIE'S 
& Harvard Sq., Out-Of Town 


Ticket Agency— Harvard Sq, & Strawbernes. 
Concert Charge (all charge cards 
accepted) 426-8181 


TICKET A 


MAY 13 


7:30 PM 
ORPHEUM THEATER 
$10.50 $9.50 


Tickets paleo at Box Office, Ticketron, @ ELSIE’S 

'Y —Kenmore 

Ticket Sq, & trawberries. 
Concert Charge 


hets (all charge accepted) 
426-8181 


Don Law 


VAN HALEN 


IN CONCERT 


& Harvard Sq., Out-Of-Town 


| 
= 
Mie. 
5 
. 
for dancing to a limited number 
: 


not expensive, but 


affordable all. 
High fashion design 


bedroom 
exceptional quality. 


Z BURLINGTON DANVERS WORCESTER HANOVER 
25 Olympia Ave. Town Meeting Place Liberty Tree Mall Near McCrory’s Hanover Mall 
”~ , Woburn, Mass.” Burlington Mall Danvers, Mass. Worcester Center Hanover, Mass. 
933-5371 272-7807 777-1780 755 - 1664 826-3126 
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967 Commonwealth Avenue. Boston 


Apr. 19, 8:30 and 11 PM $4.50 
in advance $5.50 day of show 


WIRELESS 
Apr. 20, 8:30 and 11 PM $4.50 
in advance $5.50 day of show 


ALEXANDER & THE 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


THE STREETHEARTS with 
STU DAY & CORKY LAING 
Apr. 21, 8:30 PM $4.50 


HUMAN SEXUAL 
RESPONSE 


ARION DUCE 
Apr. 22, 8:30 PM $3.50 


STEVE GOODMAN 
CAROLYNE MAS 

Apr. 24, 8:30 and 11 PM $4.50 

in advance $5.50 day of show 


GREATFUL DEAD LYRICIST 
ROBERT HUNTER 
CORKY SIEGEL 
Apr. 25, 8:30 and 11 PM $4.50 
in advance $5.50 day of show 


LEON REDBONE 
CORKY SIEGEL 


Apr. 26, 8:30 and 11 PM $5.50 
in advance $6.50 day of show 


MIDNIGHT 
TRAVELLER 
May 3, 8:30 $3.50 


‘GIL SCOTT - HERON 


The Paradise opens daily at noon for 
lunch and drinks. 

The box office opens daily from noon 
to 6 P.M. Tickets also available at Tic- 
ketron, Out-of-Town, Strawberries, 
Gracia Ticket Agency in Worcester, 
Open Door in Brockton, Ticket Cen- 
ter in Acton and Concord, and Elsie's 
Ticket Agency in Kenmore Sq. and 
Harvard Sq. Positive photo ID re- 
quired. Phone: 254-2052. For group 
tates phone Tom Villanova at 254- 


Me IM, 


Leo Abbett 


Steamrolling the Bay State 


King gives ‘growth’ the green light 


by Richard Gaines 


Beneath the surface of today’s public unhappiness is a universal 
hunger for hope and opportunity and challenge, for a renewal of those 
passions and beliefs which, over centuries, has created a great nation 
from a wilderness. 

Inaugural address by 
Governor Edward J. King 
January 4, 1979 


es is still some wilderness left — not a lot, mind you, at least not 
here in Massachusetts, where the Industrial Revolution came early. 
The boom was hastened and then sustained by our bustling ports, our 
complex river systems, the concentration of immigrant workers and the 
inventive genius of our forefathers. 

But having run its course in the years after World War II, boom time 
ended for the Bay State. The growth centers shifted southward and 
westward and, most recently, to the underdeveloped North Country. 


‘ SFE Gities, once a maze of productive energy, lay quiet, decaying. 


Workers who once were busy were now idle; many collected welfare or 
unemployment paid for by a shrinking economic base. 

In the mid-’50s, we moved to protect our wildlife resources through 
a landmark wetlands act that took the name of its North Shore Yankee 
Republican sponsor, state Rep. Francis W. Hatch Jr. Health and build- 
ing codes and further environmental safeguards were imposed at both 
the state and local levels. 2 

Economic development all but ground to a halt in the early ‘70s, at a 
time when the federal government — responding to powerful environ- 
mental and consumer-protection movements — added impediments to 
unplanned growth while another Brahmin Republican governor, Fran- 
cis W. Sargent of lush Dover, was pursuing his interests: social re- 
form, conservation and historic preservation. 

Imbued with the work ethic, but combining it with an appreciation 
of natural beauty and cultural heritage and an understanding of the 
state’s industrial mid-life crisis, intellectual technocrat Michael S. Du- 
kakis replaced Sargent in 1975 and set out to lead a recovery. ‘The 
single most important task facing Massachusetts today is the revital- 
ization of the state’s economy,” he reported to the people in August of 
1976 in a manifesto for development. 

But it would be controlled development, sensitive to the state’s en- 
vironmental integrity and serving its crying social needs. While Duka- 
kis moved to simplify state and local licensing processes that discour- 
aged and delayed construction for housing, commerce and industry, he 
also sought to manage new growth — to direct it to comatose cities, to 
discourage suburban sprawl, to protect coastal treasures. Growth in 
Massachusetts would follow what came to be known as Dukakis’s “‘ur- 
ban strategy.” 

But the builders and bankers and trade unions who suffered Sar- 
gent’s environmentalism and social altruism were hardly appeased by 
the olive branch Dukakis offered. His activism was meddlesome: he 
would encourage them with one breath, and, with the next, spout no- 
tions of affirmative action; he would entice them to build and grow in 
Massachusetts, and then tell them where and how to do it. To him, they 
were but the energy for a society he would plan. 

In contrast, Edward J. King, a businessman-accountant with a bal- 
ance-sheet mind, Astroturf Eddie, is their kind of guy. And with a mas- 
sive outpouring of cash last year, this triumvirate of construction, capi- 
tal and labor helped make Ed King chairman of the board of Massa- 
chusetts Inc. 

A new policy — one permitting full-throttle growth unrestrained by 
environmental, cultural or social imperatives — was pronounced. At a 
press conference on March 27, King let it be known: ‘We are not go- 
ing to stand in the way of development anywhere.” 


*+* * 
Oe is every reason to take him at his word. As executive director 
of the Massachusetts Port Authority, in the ‘60s and early ‘70s, King 


demonstrated a callous disregard for community interests, social con- 


cerns and environmental safeguards as he pursued an expansionist pol- 
icy for Logan International Airport worthy of the Last Tycoon. © 

Two years after turning East Boston’s beautiful Wood Island Park — 
designed by Frederick Law Olmsted — into a runway in 1967, he set his 
sights on the last 600 feet of Neptune Road in East Boston. As evic- 
tions mounted, residents went to court to block King’s incursion. He 
could not wait for the judicial system to resolve the matter. While the 
case was before the courts, hirelings appeared in the pre-dawn cold; the 
whine of chain saws heralded the end of the dispute as a phalanx of 
state troopers guarded against all rebuttal. 

During this period, King turned his attention to an expanse of 
marshland known as Bird Island Flats. For one reason or another, or 
perhaps for no reason at all (he never used the flats), King ordered 
them filled. State environmental-impact statements were not required;. if 
King had sought and obtained federal approval of the project as envi- 
ronmentally sound, he could have gotten US dollars for it. He chose 
not to. Nor did he choose to comply with a Massport board directive 
that half the fill be transported to the site by barge. Instead, he had 400 
trucks per day — each carrying more than 1000 tons of fill — roaring 
over the Southeast Expressway and through the streets of East Boston. 
To expedite the process, the trucks were overloaded and the weight 


‘slips destroyed daily. But evidence was finally produced anyway when 


one massively overloaded truck crashed into a stanchion of the Mys- 
tic-Tobin Bridge, killing the driver and closing the bridge for eight 
months. The trucks continued to roll, however, even after a permit 
from the Department of Public Works expired. 

In later years, until his election, last November, King looked on in 
frustration and dismay at the state’s slowing economy and the imposi- 
tion of regulations that might have made his halcyon days at Massport 
impossible (or at least illegal). 

And once installed as governor, he wasted no time in moving to re- 
store the values of the bygone era. Overregulation of business devel- 
opment was the principal bogeyman. “I will work,” he announced in 
his inaugural address, ‘‘to eliminate those aspects of the regulatory pro- 
cess which hinder the conduct of business, or which interfere with free 
competition and yet do not serve any important public purpose.” 

In late March, he announced the creation of a task force to do just 


that. But even as early as January, he had commissioned a detailed 


analysis of the regulatory and licensing machinery. The perspectives he 
chose reflect constituencies central to his political success and his own 
(obvious) bias. 


C oordinating the effort was the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, which, in effect, subcontracted parts of the project to the Asso- 
ciated Contractors of Massachusetts, Construction Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts and the Massachusetts Homebuilders Association. As early 
as February 24, more than a month before King publicly embarked on 
his study of overregulation, the journal of the Construction Industries 
of Massachusetts informed its members that the unannounced “‘Spe- 
cial Task Force” was ‘‘nearing completion of its work .... Policy 
papers are being written on. . . areas of interest to the heavy- and high- 
way-construction industry.” Said to be among these were new defini- 
tions for the Wetlands and Environmental Policy Acts, a “rollback (in) 
the powers of the Coastal Zone Management Act,”” amendments to the 
Scenic Roads Act, construction of a third Boston Harbor tunnel, and a 
move to “eliminate the policy-making functions of the Office of State 
Planning,” the central mechanism in Dukakis’s planned-growth pol- 
icy. The last proposal has already been adopted. 

_ “These reforms are all ‘do-able’ by an activist governor with the sup- 
port of his agencies and the state legislature, and we feel that the in- 


' dustry can make considerable progress if they are implemented 


quickly,” the journal observed. 
Meanwhile, the Chamber of Commerce was compiling similar shop- 


ping lists from its own cupboard and those of other industry groups; 
Continued on page 16 


ORS COMM. P TALKING 
GO ¥, 
10 SIMPLIFY RULES 
Apr. 16, 8:30 PM $4.50 | ANS 
T. BLADE & THE FABULOUS CON | 
Apr. 18, 8:30 PM $4.50 
/ : 
SHIRTS with ANNIE 
. 
WIRELESS 
eee Apr. 23, 8:30 PM $3.50 i 
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DAY 


Don’t miss this incredible sides Some specials are good for 
Monday only, some are good through Saturday. 10% off our 
regular prices on everything in the store if you bring i in the sane tig 
(see below) on Monday. 


SA-600 receiver 


*470 watts per channel, minimum 
“4 RMS into 8 ohms from 20-20,000 hz, 
4 with no more than 0.04% THD. 
Monday only! 


Project 60A 


2-way speaker system, 8” woofer 


Automatic direct-drive turntable 
Monday only! 


Monday only! 


$ 12.95 
CASSETTE DECK SURVIVAL KIT 


2) AD-C90 2) SA-C90 
2) Add’n’Stac Modules 

plus Hc-1 cassette cleaner 

plus Cleaning Kit 

plus Recording Guide 


Monda onl 


PE-676A 
In-dash AM-FM stereo 


cassette deck 
Monday only! 


Front loading cassette deck 
Blonds onl ! 


This system will ke priced according \ 
Mito the winning time (male) in the 
= Marathon. For example, 2:09 = $209! 


OFF! 
| 


our regular low prices on 


anything in the store 
Akai S-82 - two-way loudspeakers 1 at time of purchase 
Cullaro 1252 - automatic changer Monday only! 


All week long! 


PHILIPS 
Technics 


Clarion PE-683A 
in-dash AM/FM 


stereo cassette 


Clarion PE-826 
under-dash cassette 


Technics SA-300 70/70 RMS 
Philips AH-476 3-way loudspeakers 
Technics SL-220 Semi-auto fG 
servo belt-drive turntable 
Audio Technica AT1le cartridge 


All week long! $699 


This system includes the Sony STR-1800 
receiver (12/12 RMS), the reliable Philips 
Collaro turntable and a pair of Pioneer 2-way, 

8” speakers. 


Craig 9420 
“Powerplay” flush- 
mount speakers 


All week long! 


Pioneer P-16L 
door-mount speakers 
Specials! 


All week long! 


Super Special Purchase 
All week long! 


SPECIALS! 


CRAIG CLARION 
In-Dash Cassette 89.95 Custom Radio Kits 3) 5-101 54.95 10pr) 5-196 Speakers 199.00 pr. Audio Technica ATH-1 19.00 B- 
T-603 149.95 (include Radio & Speakers) 6) S-180 84.95 3pr) PRO-70 Speakers 279.00 pr. Sansui SC-3100 Cassette Deck 299.00 # ~ 
To 129.95 AM Radios ae 4) 5-200 69.95 4pr) S-176 Speakers 79.00 pr. Akai GX-725D Cassette Deck 319.00 
T-611 249.95 AM/FM 44.95 8) 3153 59.95 3) T-527 Tuner 109.00 Akai AA-1200 120/120 Receiver 379.00 B> 
3) T-685 229.95 AM/FM stereo 99.95 3152 39.95 2) T-516 Tuners 99.00 Scott S-176 2-way Speakers  2/99.00 & 
4) T-635 99.95 PE 666 Auto Reverse-AM/FM 169.95 3135 49.95 2) PS-47 DD Turntable 99.00  Optonica ST-3535 Deluxe Tuner 139.00 fF = 
1) T-601 PE-838A Deluxe Cass. 169.95 SONY REPACKS YAMAHA FLOOR MODELS Sharp RT-1157II Cassette Deck 144.00 x 
. oe Under-Dash Cassette 59.95 300 EQB : p09 1) PS-X6 Xtal Lock 199.00 Ipr) NS-500 Speakers 399.00 pr. Sharp SM-1122 Amplifier 89.00 Fes 
=T-100 49.95 PE-450 8 track 39.9 2) PS-1100 Turntables 75.00 1) CA-410 I] Amp. 169.00 Ultralinear 225 Speaker 2/169.00 
F f. 1) 3504 119.95 SK-99B 3 way speaker 99.95 pr. 2) PS-T1 Direct Drive 99.00 1) B-2 649.00 Technics SA-500 55/55 Receiver 349.00 <a 
» SK-103 3 way speaker _—:119.95 pr. 1) PS-1700 Turntable 89.00 1) CT-1010 Tuner 989.09 Scott A-466 15/15 Amp 79.00 
peakers 19.95 pr. PANASONIC Ipr) SSU-1250 Speakers 199.00 pr. 1) A-1 PIONEER A 
ipr) 59.95 pr. EAB-754 Speakers 39.95 pr. 1) STR-3800 Receiver 139.00 1) D-6 Turntable TP-727 u/d 69.95 
pr. EAB-800 Speaker 84.95 pr. H.H. SCOTT SECOND INVENTORY NEW HITACHI TP-7005/6 8 tk-Supertrack 139.95 
9433 29.98 Ipr) S-196B Speakers 219.00 pr. 2) D-900 Cassette Deck 399.00  TP-252 wd 8 tk 39.95 
Power Boosters/Amps 39.95 EAB.753 Speakers 29.95 pr we 
) TP-232 u/d 8 tk 
a} 3) V-501 89.95 CQ-2520 AM/FM/8 tk 149.95 SPEAKER SPECIALS - NEW 
a 3) V-505 KP-500 w/ P-16L spkrs 
- 129.95 EAB-754 Speakers 34.95 pr. 3pr) JBL 4311 Studio Monitors 519.00 pr. 
v-503 P Ipr) JBL L-40 319.00 pr. 
Under-Dash 8-track SOUND SERVICES | uimrren quantities 
C993 8 track 39.95 1) 3141 49.95 Setton TS-11 Turntable 99.00 
C911 8 track ie yt 49.95 75 North Beacon St. 1) JVC VHS Deck 795.00 
1) FM-8 converter 9.95 5) 3123 49.95 Watertown, MA 02172 Scott A-416 Amp . 99.00 
ipr) 20 oz. Coax speakers 14.95 Teleph 617) 926-6100 Audio Technica ATX-5E 9.00 
CB Slide Mounts 1,00 elephone ( 1 ) ‘ “61 24.94 monthly ments for 36 months, finance charge 
Hours:Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m] $197.84 +16.92, per annum, total of payments = 
Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. life in, property insurance avail- 
Not responsible for typographic errors Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. All units subject to prior sale 5 
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FRANK J. RUSSO PRESENTS AT 


(THE MODERN THEATRE 


Boston’s new intimate concert theater 
where music is meant to be heard. 
523 Washington Street, Boston 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, APRIL 17, 1979 


With special Guest to be announced 
Sat. May 12 7:30 PM 
All Tickets General Admission $4.50 in advance 
$5.50 day of show. 

Tickets available at the Modern Theatre box office, all Ticketron loc- 
ations, Hub tickets, Out-of-Town Cambridge, and all Strawberries 
locations, For further information call 426-8445. Concert charge 
426-8181. 


GIANT STEPS PRESENTS 


MAY 1 
7:30 & 10:30 PM 


ADVANCE 


MAY 15 
7:30 & 10:30 PM 


Norman & 
Nancy Blake 


and 
Now Grass Revival 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT TICKETRON, 


30 Boylston St. Harvard Sq. 


ADVANCE 


At JONATHAN SWIFT 


EMPORIUM, BOSTON MUSIC AT BERKLEE, 


SANDY’S MUSIC (CAMBRIDGE), MUSIC 
OUT-OF-TOWN TICKETS, AND JONATHAN SWIFT’S 


FRANK J. RUSSO PRESENTS 


GINO VANNELLI 


IN HIS ONLY NEW ENGLAND APPEARANCE 


MUSIC HALL, 
| FRIDAY, APRIL 20 8 P.M. 
| ALL SEATS RESERVED‘7.50, °8.50 


THIS FRIDAY NIGHT 


AT THE MUSIC HALL BOX OFFICE, ALL TICKETRON LOCATIONS, HUB 
TICKETS, OUT-OF-TOWN — CAMBRIDGE, OPEN DOOR — BROCKTON. AND 
GRACIA TRAVEL — WORCESTER. 


TURN TO. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION’. 


| 


| 
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edited by Stu Cohen 


WHITE 
WATER 


ohn Snedeker and Mayor Kevin H. White are 
star-crossed lovers. 

The new Boston Water Sewer Commission 
(BWSC) director and former state representative 
from Waltham forged his political relationship 
with White during the mayor's spectacular 1971 
campaign. In 1974, White lost Snedeker to the 
Dukakis administration, during which Snedeker 
attempted to clean up the embarrassing Metro- 
politan District Commission (MDC). Then, 
when Edward J. King was elected governor, 
Snedeker’s days at the MDC seemed numbered; 
White tapped his friend for the $36,000-a-year 
job within hours of the election. But at the 
BWSC, Snedeker has been a disappointment to 
White. 

“I think there’s a serious misjudgment being 
made,” said White at the Commission’s rate- 
setting hearing April 11. ‘‘There’s a popular 
revolt going on.”” White had been asking for a 23 
percent decrease in the water rates, but Snedeker 
and two other commissioners White had ap- 
pointed, Back Bay Democratic Committee 
Chairman Michael Rotenberg and Bay State Ban- 
ner publisher Mel Miller, refused to deliver. By 
the end of the hearing, the Commission had in- 
creased its original 11 percent reduction only to 
13.4 percent, which will cut water bills by about 
$25 in 1980. 

The 23 percent figure comes from the offices 
of Massachusetts Fair Share, the organization 
that has since last summer led the “popular re- 
volt’ White referred to. In June and July, resi- 
dents across the city began feeling the first ef- 
fects of the new Commission, receiving water 
bills an average of 43 per cent higher than those 
of the previous year. In September, Fair Share re- 
searchers discovered a $7- to $10-million sur- 
plus in the BWSC’s coffers and turned a flood of 
complaints into a raging torrent. 

White responded by. appointing Snedeker, 
who immediately cured some of the Commis- 
sion’s procedural ills by eliminating estimated 
bills and setting up an appeals procedure. But in 
matters concerning money, Snedeker was less 
willing to please. He admitted that the Commis- 
sion had a surplus (although he set the figure at 
$6 million), but he refused Fair Share’s sug- 
gestion that the Commission’s customers be sent 
rebates. 

Two ways for the BWSC to return the $6 mil- 
lion remained. It could have applied the surplus 


them 13.4 percent, or it could have put the money 
into the city’s general fund, which would have 
kept the water rates the same and allowed White 
to reduce property taxes next year. Snedeker says 
the second choice “simply isn’t my style.” 
“You could have played that kind of game, but 
it’s crazy,’ Snedeker said. When asked whether 


Share’s members and researchers and, apparent- 


to next year’s rates, which it did by decreasing . 


the mayor might have preferred the latter option 
in this election year, Snedeker said, “That's his 
problem. Maybe that’s the fundamental dif- 
ference between us. I don’t duck problems or put 
them away. When I deal with a problem, that’s 
the end of 

Snedeker’s competition with the mayor also 
surfaced during a February press conference 
called to announce an 11 percent reduction made 
possible by the surplus. Fair Share members in- 
vited to the conference arrived at the BWSC of- 
fices on Court Street to discover that the event 
had been moved to the Parker House, where 
White, not Snedeker, would announce the de- 
crease. Three hours later, the announcement was 
again Snedeker’s to make — on his own turf — 
while White issued a separate release heralding 
the decrease. “’There was clearly some jockeying 
going on about who would take credit,” said a 
Fair Share staffer who was at the scene. 

Fair Share claims there is another $9.5 million 
“windfall” because of the way in which the Com- 
mission is repaying its debts. This surplus, Fair 
Share argues, should result in a 23 percent rate 
reduction, the figure Mayor White urged the 
Commission to adopt. 

White met on several occasions with Fair 


ly convinced the 23 percent figure was for real, 
promised to push the Commission for the larger 
reduction. A few days later, he called Fair Share 
again, surprised to find he couldn’t move his own 
appointees. 

“Isn't it ironic?’ White reportedly asked 
Share. “When I'm in control they say I’m a dicta- 
tor, but when I’m not, people want me to do 
more.” —Renee Loth 


‘LEASH LAW 
FOR RATS’ 


I f the 1977 amendments to the state sanitary code 
governing housing inspections gave tenants some- 
thing to cheer about (they strengthened the rules re- 
quiring landlords to maintain warm, dry, vermin- 
free and otherwise habitable dwellings), recent pro- 
posals before the Department of Public Health 
(DPH) have tenants’-rights advocates fearful that 
the pendulum is on the backswing. 

Among those who are proposing changes that will 
weaken tenants’ protection are some local code in- 
spectors charged with overseeing the regulations 
and the Rental Housing Association, a division of 
the Greater Boston Real Estate Board. 

Tenants’-rights advocates say the charges will in- 
crease the dangers to tenants’ health and safety and 
decrease their ability to protect themselves by 


deducting the cost of repairs from their rent or with- — 


holding it altogether. 

Under the regulations, as amended in August of 
1977, failure to provide and maintain heat, toilets, 
stoves, electrical wiring, safe stairways, ventilation, 
hot water and other necessities are ‘conditions 
which may endanger or impair the health or safety 
and well-being of a person occupying the premises,” 
and are grounds for non-payment of rent. 


Proposals before the DPH could eliminate six 


specific categories (stoves, shared bathroom facilities 
and ventilation, among others) from the list. 
Although these categories would continue to be 
listed as violations of other sections of the code, they 
would not permit a tenant to withhold rent or de- 
duct the cost of repairs, the only real weapons in the 
. tenants’ arsenal. “Article II contains the minimum 


dwellings -mast - 


meet,” says Mass Law Reform’s Terry McLarney. 
“Any attempt to evoke further concessions from 
tenants is really out of line.” 

Of chief concern to tenants is language that re- 
quires landlords to control (i.e., not exterminate) 
insects and rodents, a provision one South End ten- 
ant refers to as “a leash law for rats,” 

Statewide public hearings in February and March 
produced organized opposition to the language and 
intent of many of the proposals. Although the 
DPH’s Howard Wensley, the offical charged with 
drafting the new code, would not say how it will 
read in its final form (which is due out in a month), 
he indicated last week that the quibbles of tenants 
and their advocates are being carefully weighed. 
“It’s our intention to pay attention (to the public 
testimony),” said Wensley. Tenants and their repre- 
sentatives will be watching to see that he does. 

— Michael Matza 


BEARSPEAK 


¥.. don’t know the meaning of junk mail until 
you've worked at a newspaper. Each day, bags of 
press releases are delivered to newsrooms — from 
politicians, baseball teams, art galleries and corpora- 
tions. Most are written in journalistic style, mixing 
facts and quotes in short, punchy paragraphs and 
presenting a client's story in a positive light. This is 
known as using the media. 

On a recent day, wedged among the usual candi- 
dates for the wastebasket, was a missive from the 
Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in Washington. This is the big league of media 
manipulation. “The enclosed article,” said an ac- 
companying letter, “was just sent to us from 
Novosti Press Agency, based in Moscow.” The 
accompanying article, entitled “By Fighting China, 
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Vietnam Upholds Security of Southeastern Asia 
Countries,” by Yevgeni Alexandrov, was well- 
organized, nicely written and bereft of facts. 
Naturally, it presented a client in a positive light. 

“An examination of the ... military-political 
situation there shows clearly that the men in Peking 


want to put a strong and independent Vietnam out 


of the way not because it is a threat, but in order to 
remove the obstacles lying in the way of their expan- 
sion in the region,” writes Alexandrov, who was not 
identified beyond his byline. 

Thus, after the US-Vietnamese war, ‘the Peking 
leadership launched a whole series of military, 
economic and other hostile actions against the 
neighboring country,”’ and assigned a major role in 
this to the regime of Pol Pot in Kampuchea, “which, 
on instructions from Peking, hurled tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers into military operations against 
Vietnam. 

“The policy of the People’s Republic of China in 
the given case,” Alexandrov continues, “was to grip 
Vietnam in a vice and make it fight on two fronts. By 
lending support to the Kampuchea United Front for 
National Salvation, which overthrew the Pol Pot 
regime, Hanoi unquestionably helped to frustrate 
this design.” 

Peking, you see, was supporting Pol Pot in Kam- 
-puchea to create a completely dependent client state 
“and gain a strong foothold there for the realization 
of their far-reaching expansionist aspirations in 
Southeast Asia and Australasia. One look at the map 
shows Kampuchea’s splendid location in the very 
heart of this region and makes clear Peking’s 
strategic appetite.” 

And, Alexandrov warns, “It has lately become 
easy in the West to forget the aggressive nature of 
the People’s Republic of China. At the same time, 
the Chinese dragon has already bared its fangs.’ 


RED TAPE 


F irst the bad news: the Cambridge Licensing: 


Commission has a rule prohibiting restaurant 
patrons from “‘brown-bagging” their own alcoholic 
beverages onto the premises. Now the good news: 
the Commission can’t enforce it. 

Mary Calnan, chairwoman of the licensing board, 
_ admitted recently that its “hands are tied” by an un- 
resolved court challenge brought in June of 1977 by 
» Enzo and Vera Danesi, the owners of Le Bocage, a 


small French restaurant then situated in Cam- 
bridge. According to Middlesex Superior Court as- 
sistant clerk James Lynch, it will be at least a year be- 
fore the case comes to trial. 

Thus, Calnan said, if a restaurant is cited for 
permitting brown-bagging, its owners could seek a 
court injunction preventing the city from enforcing 
the rule until the case is settled. “You can’t enforce 
something that is pending in the courts,” she said. 

The Danesis have since opened, and obtained a 
liquor license for, a restaurant in Watertown called 
Le Bocage; the Cambridge restaurant, which still has 
no liquor license, is now called Le Bocage Italiano. 

The attorney general’s office has expressed 
interest in the case. A motion filed by Assistant 
Attorney General Thomas Miller asked that the state 
be allowed to intervene ‘because the field of alco- 
holic beverages has been pre-empted by the Com- 
monwealth.” 

Restaurants that permit brown-bagging are usu- 
ally small ethnic restaurants that have been unable 
to obtain liquor licenses. Calnan said the Commis- 
sion is reserving for ‘special cases”’ the few remain- 
ing liquor licenses that have been allocated to it by 
the Alcoholic Beverage Control Commission 
(ABCC). Restaurants who permit brown-bagging 
say they would stop the practice if they could ob- 
tain liquor licenses. 

The ABCC allocates “pouring” licenses to cities 
and towns in proportion to their population, with a 
minimum of 14 for each communitiy. With the 
exception of Boston, each community is granted a 
liquor license for every 1000 residents. ABCC Chair- 
man John Larkin said that he knows of no state law 
that addresses brown-bagging. 

— Eric Starkman 


A BETTER OFFER 


Ta multi-million-dollar city insurance con- 
tract tentatively won by a firm whose top Boston of- 
ficial is Mayor Kevin H. White’s brother-in-law, 
first reported by the Phoenix two weeks ago, is go- 
ing to be put out for competitive bidding a second 
time. City officials made that decision when outside 
experts found ambiguities in the original bidding 
procedure. But they may have had another reason 
for the action: it’s an election year for the mayor, 
and there’s no sense leaving him vulnerable to scan- 
dal charges if it can be avoided. 

— Tom Sheehan 


POWER 
POLITICS 


M assachusetts House Minority Leader Wil- 
liam Robinson (R-Melrose) walked up to As- 
sistant Majority Leader Vincent Piro (D-Somer- 
ville) and said, “‘Nothing personal.” Piro was un- 
affected. ‘Do what you want, Robby,” he said. 
“I don’t give a shit. You’ve only got about 20 
votes.” 

That exchange was the pre’ “e for a House de- 
bate last Wednesday over a :esolution to raise 
Piro’s salary to $26,000, 50 percent more than the 
base pay for legislators. Robinson was prepared 
to fight like hell over the $8000 (an amount 
thrown around on Beacon Hill like loose change), 
calling it ‘‘an assault on the taxpayers.” 

The circumstances of the debate beg a brief 
explanation. At the beginning of the current ses- 
sion, House Speaker Thomas McGee had to 
name a majority whip. The two leading candi- 
dates were Piro and Rep. John Murphy (D-Pea- 
body). McGee named both. Murphy became 
whip, and Piro was named to the brand-new post 
of assistant whip. A month later, the House Rules 
Committee, often known as the Speaker’s 
cabinet, voted during a meeting from which 
reporters were inexplicably barred to give the 
Somerville lawmaker the pay raise that goes with 
leadership. 

Robinson began his unsuccessful effort to 
block the pay raise by saying, ‘We reduced the 
size of the House (from 240 to 160 members) and 
increased the number of positions in the majori- 
ty leadership.” 

In a Phoenix interview, Robinson said, “It 
seems the citizens are going to be paying $8000 
because the Speaker could not make up his mind 
about the majority whip.” Rep. Andrew Card (R- 
Holbrook), who serves as assistant minority 
whip, echoed the thought. “Why should we pay 
for the Speaker’s indecision?” 

The leadership insists, however, that Piro was 
given the job neither because the Speaker could 
not make up his mind nor because he didn’t want 
to hurt anybody’s feelings. “I think (McGee) 
decided on it,” said Piro, ‘‘because he knew we 
were going to have a lot of controversial legis- 
lation and he needs the help.” As for the pay, 
Piro said, ‘That's what goes with responsi- 
bility.” 

The GOP has had a tough time with other 
arguments as well. For one thing, the leadership 
pointed out that the Senate, with only 40 mem- 
bers, provides for an assistant majority whip with 
increased pay. And the House Republicans them- 
selves have Card serving as assistant whip, also at 


a higher salary than normal. Card points.out that . 


Piro: not for the honor 


McGee has 25 committee chairmen earning 
higher salaries. 

Robinson moved to have Piro’s pay raise put 
off until 1981. He said that the Republican assis- 
tant whip had to wait two years before getting an 
increase, and that it would give Somerville voters 
a chance to say whether they feel Piro is really 
worth it in the next election. “I don’t know if Ill 
be here in two years, and the Speaker doesn’t 
either,” retorted Piro. 

Royall Switzler (R-Wellesley) said Piro should 
serve without extra compensation, just for the 
“honor.” 

“Honor won't feed a wife and four kids,” Piro 
told the Phoenix. 

After the debate, observers got a lesson in the 
leadership’s ability to win an emotional in- House 
debate. Piro’s prediction was correct; Robinson 
got 20 votes against the pay hike. One Democrat 
said simply, ‘He deserves it. Robinson's trying to 
be the catalyst for the reformation of the 
Republican party.” 

The vote did not end the antagonism. As 
McGee left the chamber, he confronted Card and 
berated him for taking a stand against the in- 
crease. Card walked away from the livid McGee, 
but he was grabbed and told in no uncertain 
terms never to approach the Speaker’s rostrum 
again. ‘‘I’ll fix you,” McGee said. Piro stepped 
between the two and told McGee to calm down. 

Boys will be boys. 


— Bob Salsberg. , 


FRANK J. RUSSO PRESENTS AT 


(THE MODERN THEATRE ) 


523 Washington Street, Boston 


Boston's new intimate concert theater 
where music is meant to be heard. 


PERE UBO 


The Ultimate New Wave Artist 


a 


Special Guest To Be Announced 


Thursday, April 26 8 PM 
All Seats General Admission 
$4.50 in Advance $5.50 Day of Show : 


Tickets available at the Modern Theater box office, all 
Ticketron locations, Hub tickets, Out-of-Town Cambridge, 
and at all Strawberries locations. 

For further information call 426-8445 Concert Charge 426-8181 
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on March 27, the day the project formally 
began, the Chamber presented King with 
an extensive inventory of what it con- 
sidered to be federal, state and local ob- 
stacles to full growth in Massachusetts. A 


Chamber source described the book as 
“the tip of the iceberg.” 


I, was quite the tip. For example, the 
Chamber recommends giving the Mas- 


sachusetts Housing Finance Agency . 


(MHFA) a limited time to find low- 
income tenants for mixed-income proj- 
ects — after which, for economic rea- 
sons, “Management (should be allowed) 
to fill the unit from available applicant 
lists.’ This has been a pet peeve of some 
real-estate developers; as one MHFA 
source suggested, “Some towns would 
love it, because it would keep blacks from 
coming in.” 

Significant attention is also paid to the 
Coastal Zone Management Act, a vast 
body of procedures approved by the US 
Commerce Department late in the Duka- 
kis administration. The Act seeks to regu- 
late the use of the seashore and of coastal 
waters — to encourage development, but 
only at locations and under conditions 
compatible with a widely variegated 
coastline. 

In its current form, the Coastal Zone 
Management program distributes 
$400,000 annually to local planning ef- 
forts and allots a similar sum to state per- 
mit-granting and land-use programs. The 
Chamber recommends that the $400,000 
in local grants ‘‘be geared to local devel- 
opment priorities.’’ This should surprise 
no one, for the Chamber — along with the 
oil industry, electric utilities and the As- 
sociated General Contractors — sought to 
prevent any coordinated program of 
coastal management. They considered it 
“anti-growth.”’ 

Probably the most onerous regulating 
mechanism, in the view of the groups 
picked by King to define the problem, is 
the Wetlands Act, which gives local con- 
servation commissions significant au- 
thority to influence the development of 
wetlands. ‘Jurisdiction tends to be 
viewed very broadly,’’ the Chamber 
noted. ‘So much so that isolated pockets 
of rain water, not proximate to bodies of 
water, are sought to be regulated.’’ One 
expert on the Wetlands Act in state gov- 
ernment concedes that it is not inter- 


Leo Abbett 


Mt 


The governor: all business 


But he describes the Chamber's position 
as ‘somewhat extreme.” 

As is to be expected, among the Cham- 
ber’s recommendations is the drafting of 
“a conservative view of statutory scope 
and coverage’ of the Wetlands Act. 


th Chamber report ‘will serve as a 
starting point for the Gubernatorial Com- 
mission” King appointed the same day 
the document was given to him, accord- 
ing to ‘‘A New Direction,”’ a booklet out- 
lining King’s development strategies. Is- 
sued in the days following the formal 
creation of the commission, the booklet 
suggests that, in general terms, with re- 
gard to developmental regulation, con- 
clusions already had been reached. All 
that’s left to do is work out the details. 

Among the steps King apparently has 
decided to take is an “automatic ap- 
proval process” for developers. Says ‘‘A 
New Direction”: “At the least, the pres-: 


preted consistently from town to towne, ent process will be changed so that in as 


many cases as possible, development ap- 
plications that are not denied within a 
specific time period (as little as 30 days in 
some cases, according to administration 
sources) are automatically deemed ap- 
proved.” 

Though the cart seems to have taken 
its place before the horse already, those in 
the driver’s seat — the members of the 
Special Gubernatorial Commission — will 
have little reason to resist the present di- 
rection. In fact, they represent a cross- 
section of the development and financial 
communities that worked for King’s elec- 
tion — and the very group that stands to 
benefit from the master plan. 

With six members appointed from his 
cabinet, King filled out the group with 
Edwin Sidman, vice-president of the Bea- 
con Companies, a major real-estate de- 
veloper; William Edgerly, president of 
State Street Bank & Trust Co., whose 
principal interest here is principal and in- 
terest from mortgages; Weston Figgins, 
chairman of William Filene and Sons; 


William Leary, senior vice-president for 
mortgages and real estate for John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Edward 
Schwartz, vice-president and general 
counsel for Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion, representing industrial develop- 
ment interests; and the redoubtable real- 
estate developer, Thomas J. Flatley. 


2s are — as the press observed at 
the time of their introduction by King last 
month — no conservationists, no small- 
business men, no minority-group mem- 
bers, no women, no consumer advocates 
on the panel. King seemed nonplused 
when this was mentioned. 

“How come there are no consumers on 
the panel?’ he was asked. 

Consumer Affairs Secretary Eileen 
Schell ‘‘can participate if she wants,” 
King answered. 

“But don’t you think a consumer ad- 
vocate would provide balance?” a re- 
porter suggested. 

“We have people who are all con- 
sumer advocates,” King said. ‘They cer- 
tainly are as consumer-oriented as any- 
body.” 
“Don’t you think someone who is a 
consumer advocate ought to serve on it to 
make sure the consumer isn’t trampled in 
the effort to reduce red tape and regula- 
tion?” 

“Well, that’s a decent idea,” King al- 
lowed..“‘We could add someone.” 

Naturally he hasn’t, and probably 
won’t. But the press wasn’t the only critic 
of King’s cross-section. Last Tuesday, 
Nancy Eddy, a member of the Amherst 


“board of selectmen and chairwoman of 


the Governor’s Local Government Ad- 
visory Committee, complained to King 
that he had ignored the cities and towns 
in staffing his commission; she sug- 
— a local perspective might be help- 
ul. 

Eddy recalled that years ago — before 
extensive regulation and licensing pro- 
cedures had been adopted — a developer 
in Amherst had connected storm drains to 
sewer pipes, with the result that a heavy 
downpour created a disgusting backup in 
kitchens and bathrooms. ‘’You’ve got to 
get licenses and inspections in order,” she 
said. ‘“You can’t give the developers carte 
blanche.” 


B ut of course neither King nor his 
commission would argue for a totally de- 
regulated society. They simply want to 
eliminate the horror stories — projects de- 
layed for years by pointless regulation. At 

Continued on page 18 


Tony Ruffino and Larry Vaughn present 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 8 PM 
ALL SEATS RESERVED $8.00, $8.50 


Tickets now on sale at Hub Tickets, Out-of-Town — Cambridge, Open Door — 
Brockton, Gracia Travel — Worcester, all Ticketron locations, all Rhode Island 
locations, and at the Civic Center Box Office. 
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The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better 
for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories 
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secutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 
call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now 
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A funny thing happened back in 1974 when 
we came out with our first Nike Waffle Trainer _ 
Almost everybody except serious runners 
laughed. 
“It'll never last,” some said. “Looks like a 
shoe made to run on ice,” they chuckled. 
Well, they’re not laughing anymore. In fact, 
most major shoemakers have tried to copy our 
Waffle Trainer. 
Because it has become the best selling 
training flat ever made. The classic running shoe. 
So if you’re looking for the real thing, accept 


no substitutes for the original 
Nike Waffle Trainer. 
Because there aren’t any. 
Only copies. 
Nike products are available at: ; 
W.H. Brine Co. Rabbits Foot J. August 
91 Franklin St. 1267 Centre. St. 1320 Mass. Ave. 
‘ Boston Newton Harvard Square 
W.H. Brine Co. The Lodge Cambridge 
1450 Highland Ave. Harvard Sq., Cambridge Bob Smith Sporting Goods 
Needham Newbury St., Boston 66 Franklin St. 
Simons Shoes Brockton Boston 
1350 Beacon Street North Shore Shopping Center 
Brookline Burlington Mall 
, South Shore Plaza 
Faneuil Hall North Marketplace 
367 E. Boston Post Rd. 
Sudbury, MA 
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the March 27 news conference, a re- 
porter asked if any member of the com- 
mission could cite such a horror story. 

The voluble Flatley volunteered. He 
said he'd lived through a “horror story” 
in trying to develop housing in North 
Andover, where he is one of the leading 
property-tax payers. He claimed that ex- 
cessive regulation and licensing en- 
tanglements lengthened the project un- 
necessarily and drove up costs. 

Flatley, an awesomely successful en- 
trepreneur with a single-mindedness that 
can make King seem indecisive, did not 
show up on the panel by chance. An Irish 
immigrant who was subcontracting small 
projects in the late ‘50s and who recently 
was identified as one of America’s ‘’Se- 
cret Rich” by Fortune magazine, Flatley 
could have stepped out of the pages of 
Ayn Rand. 

His North Andover “horror story” 
suggests the type of obstructionism Flat- 
ley and King and their cronies seek to 
eliminate. According to a number of mu- 
nicipal officials, Flatley, in his zeal to 
build a large and expensive housing proj- 
ect, ran afoul of the local planning board, 
the conservation commission and the 
state Department of Public Works 
(DPW). 

In clearing land and building apart- 
ments for an earlier North Andover proj- 
ect, Flatley built a drainage ditch to carry 
rainwater off his land. Unfortunately, the 
runoff was directed to a low spot on 
Route 125 — which, according to the 


DPW, produced ‘‘severe icing prob- 


lems” on the highway in winter and.dis-— 


ruptive flooding in summer. 


In a letter to Flatley on February 11, 


1972, DPW district highway engineer 
Jacob Berkover noted, ‘‘The resulting icy 
conditions on the state highway have cre- 
ated a very serious safety problem on oc- 
casion despite attempts by department 
personnel to control the flow within the 
highway drainage system. It is requested 
that you initiate steps to correct this 
drainage discharge to prevent further 
safety problems on the highway.” 

Five months later, Flatley apparently 
had done nothing to relieve the flooding. 
As a result of a June 1 rainstorm, “many 
vehicles were disabled due to the Route 
125 pavement flooding,” and “‘consider- 
able erosion took place on Peters Street, 
Turnpike Street and Haverhill Street due 
to the large quantity of water being dis- 
charged,”’ according to Berkover’s sec- 
ond (and considerably more forceful) let- 
ter to Flatley, written the day of the 
storm. Berkover informed Flatley that he 
would be billed for all DPW costs result- 
ing from the chronic flooding and threat- 
ened to sue if ‘‘corrective action is not un- 
dertaken within 30 days.” 

Flatley planned to use the property for 
a second development. But before he 
could do so, the planning board report- 
edly insisted that single- and two-family 
homes be substituted for more apart- 
ments, while the conservation commis- 
sion rejected Flatley’s proposed drainage 
solution. Flatley acquiesced and, after 
much haggling, agreed to build in a re- 
tention pond. 

Today, the development is well under 
way — to the satisfaction of all con- 


cerned. ‘’This,”” said one town official, 


_ “should not be cited as a ‘horror story’ 
~--but as a classi¢ example of the sucessful 


interaction of private and public inter- 
ests.” 

Flatley apparently agrees. Last Tues- 
day, I asked him about his North An- 
dover experience. He said, ‘North An- 
dover? Well, it wasn’t so much a horror 
story.’ He decline to discuss the details. 


La is not to suggest that real hor- 
rors don’t occur. For there is, after all, a 
veritable encyclopedia of regulations and 
licensing procedures, providing ample 
risk of meaningless and avoidable de- 
lays. Yet in his determination to encour- 
age growth, King seems to have forgot- 
ten — or is ignoring — all interests other 
than those of his developer and union 
friends, who would like nothing better 
than a free hand to build what they want 
where they want, and as quickly as they 
can. 

It is not King’s style to use the state’s 
power of approval of curb cuts to dis- 
courage a developer from putting up a 
suburban shopping mall in the quiet 
town of Lenox while enticing him to build 
in downtown Pittsfield so a city can come 
back to life, as the Dukakis administra- 
tion did. Nor is it King’s style to use eco- 
nomic and moral persuasion to induce an- 
other developer to build a K-Mart in 
burned-out Chelsea instead of on a Re- 
vere marshland, as the Dukakis adminis- 
tration did. It is not King’s style to link 
development to the reduction of minor- 
ity-group unemployment, as the Duka- 
kis administration did in its plans for the 
Copley Square-Turnpike project. In- 


deed, it is not King’s style to manage 
growth policy at-all. wr 
the.business community, it is ar- 
gued, the term ‘managed growth”’ trans- 
lates to ‘no growth”; to put forth an im- 
age of a state willing to grow, then, the 
governor must represent the belief that 
anything goes. 

“We were a mature state 10 years ago,” 
a King adviser told me last Wednesday. 
“By regulating and regulating and allow- 
ing people to migrate to Massachusetts 
who couldn't afford to live here, we cre- 
ated a burden for society and new prob- 
lems (like the welfare state) that are alien 
to the Commonwealth and that we can’t 
afford. 

“Dukakis regulated everything — in- 
cluding urban development. King isn’t 
going to regulate anything. Laissez faire 
will compensate for the welfare excesses 
of the past. It’s a laudable goal.” 

I said that I got the impression the only 
thing King really cared about was pay- 
ing back the banker, real-estate-devel- 
oper and union friends who helped him 
get elected. 

“Are you suggesting,” he said, ‘‘that 
the program is a pork barrel for devel- 
opers?”’ 

I told him that that was the general 
idea, that without a managed growth pol- 
icy to direct development so that it served 
a social purpose and guaranteed the in- 
volvement of the chronically unem- 
ployed, we would turn what's left of our 
wilderness into a windfall for King’s 
friends. 

“Put that in your story,” my friend 
said, ‘‘and I'll put it on King’s desk.” 

I said I thought that would be a fine 


idea. 
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FRANK J. RUSSO 


Call 
267-1234 


to place your 
Phoenix classified 


“Steve Sweeney is a born comic.” 
Boston Globe 


It's 
SWEENEY’S 
WEENERS 
An Evening of Hilarious Characters 


CHARLES STAGE Ill 
Fri. 8:30 PM 


WALKER 


Tix $3 at Door 


Helium 
Mime 
Show 


FRI..SAT. 


EMMY- 
LOU 
HARRIS 


8 pm 
Modern Theatre 
523 Washington St, Boston 
426-8445 


includes parking 


SPECIAL GUEST TO BE ANNOUNCED 
SUNDAY, MAY 27 4:30 PM 


all seats general admission 


$8.50 in advance $9.50 day of show 


LAST YEAR'S SHOW WAS A SELLOUT! 
BUY EARLY SO YOU'RE NOT DISAPPOINTED 


JONATHON 
EDWARDS 


WHO'S 


THE ONLY BAR IN 
BOSTON WITH 
CAMBRIDGE 
ATMOSPHERE 


Wed. & Thurs., April 18 & 19 


SUNDAY, JUNE 2 4PM 


all seats general admission 


$8.00 in advance $9.00 day of show 


includes parking 


SPUD CITY 


Fri., April 20 
SILENCERS 


Sat., April 21 
STORM 


Wed., April 25 


dust a Song, Albany, N.Y. 


M&M Tickets, Danbury, Ct. 


Tickets now on sale at: 


Out of Town, Cambridge, Ma. 


LOOK. FOR MANY MORE ACTS TO BE ANNOUNCED SOON 


Truck Stop Records, Kingston, N.Y. 


Dutchess Tape Center, Poughkeensie, N.Y. 


SADDLE SORES 


Thurs., April 26 
DIDI STEWART 


Stickey Fingers, Hartford, Ct. Faces of Earth, Amherst, Ma. Sunshine Alley, Lenox, Ma. Gracia Travel, Worcester, Ma. Fri., April 27 

Record Village, Middletown, Ct. Geodbodies, South Hadley, Ma. New Wave Music, Pittsfield, Ma. and all Ticketron locations GUNSMOKE 

Getting Off, Winstead, Ct. Hurdy-Gurdy's, Worcester, Ma. Music Inn Box Office, Lenox, Ma. Hub Tickets 

Changes at the X, Springfield, Ma. Vista Camera/Audlo, New Paitz, NY. Hub Tickets Sat., April 28 
Directions: Exit 2 Mass. Pike, 20 West to Chiidren under 5 years free 7 TRAVELER = 
Lenox, 183 South, 1st left after Tanglewood Mu Sic nm No camping 
Lenox, Ma. 413-637-2200 No pets across from Fenway Park 
Kenmore Square 247-3353 
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Of raises and rewards, bata and otherwise i 

by Tom Sheehan 
I : 

Globe, surrounded by two long stories : ro) 
about Kevin White's plans to spend $3.3 The BRA’S § raises for the enlightened 
million improving the downtown area 4 
and $2.6 million more improving serv- > 
for this David Baker’ “Fenway, Roxbury coordinator $2345 $25,935 $100 contribution to mayor in'78. = 
news, the fact that some more city em- Linda Bourque’ Seniortechnician — 2592. 18,488 Precinct captain, Brighton» 
ployees had just been Ralph Cahill Assistant general counsel 1944 21,458 $100 contribution 

ises — a $130,000 int - ‘ 

Ronda Canter. Assistant general counsel 2775 18,488 $100 contribution 

And certainly not worth more than Christopher Carlaw Deputy director, research 3160 22.544 Precinct captain, 
ike: ‘‘Raises totaling about $130,000 : : 
were granted 89 of the Boston Qwen Donnelly. Director, aid 2000 29,300 Precinct captain, West 
reported that the raises averaged $1454 _OlgaDummott — Relocation specialist = 2366 15, 89 Precinct captain, Roxbury: 
and were approved without debate. And | also $100 contribution 
parently because they were the highest- Joseph George’ Property management Super 13,355 Chinese-community 
salaried; only one was immediately rec- coordinator, Brighton 
as a Kevin White political James Heelen Senior assistant 943 20,327 $100 contribution 

And that, as far as the Globe was con- » David Homey Administrative assistant 268 Key political operative. 
cerned, was that. There would be no fol- : inagency: 
sons behind the raises and, above all, no : 
played any role in the boosts. -And this 
from the same paper that had done ex- Kevin Killarney. Assistant director. property management © 988 21,315 Precinct captain, South Boston, 
tensive reporting in late February and = - 7Scampaign: 
early March on a $1.9 million batch of contribution in’78 
raises for some 750 city workers, many of captain, Mattapan 


whom were noteworthy largely for their 
active roles in the mayor’s tax-classifica- 
tion campaign last fall, and the rest of 
whom White wants on board for his re- 


22.504 $100 contribution 
2 ‘44,797 $100 contribution 


Josephine. Miragliay Administrative assistant 


election drive this fall. To suspect similar Rita Noryin’ Executive secretary’. $i00 contribution 

Willréd Peltier Assistant chief, 2550, 27.329 $1,000 contribution i December 
And correct, at that. For scrutiny of the Alfred Rizzo Superintendent, property tran a7. 264 $100 contribution 

list of BRA staffers receiving increases re- Gay! Umana, Senior rehab 970 340 Brother of Mario Umana, White's 


veals, not surprisingly, that a significant 

number have €ngaged in political activ- ~. 

ity on White’s behalf within the past arr 


1975 dj irectar. 


Classes begin next week 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 
CALL 492-4680. 


RICH JAMES F— 


Starring 
ORPHEUM THEATER pa JAMES 
aturing 
19 The Stone City Band & 
ba The Punk Funk Horns 


ALL SEATS RESERVED: ‘7.50, *8.50 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ORPHEUM THEATER BOX OFFICE, 
STRAWBERRIES, SKIPPY WHITE'S, NUBIAN NOTION, AND OUT-OF-TOWN. 


TICKETS GO ON SALE TUESDAY, APRIL 3 | Ju das Pries tears off the clo th 
and puts on the leather. 


HE Judas Priest brandishes the leather and makes you like it on their 
a third blockbruiser, “Hell Bent for Leather.” 
Ten dominant ditties including their English smash- -single 
i “Take on the World” and a killer cover of the original Fleetwood Mac's 
aran ee “The Green Manalishi (with the Two-Pronged Crown)” comprise an 
album that is, we confess, the final catechism in stomp-rock. 
The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better Lead singer and whip welder Robert Halford, flanked by the 


for you: We guarantes that if your 6d in the For Sale, Apart- twin lead guitars of KK Downing and Glenn Tipton, flays up ry 
ments for Rent, -Ropmmates or many other categories excitement on stage and on record to get everybody quivering... 


| 
doesn t work after you ve bought it in advance for two con- ; the beat. Down on your knees ' repe nt if you F et 


secutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just 
for one mene week, but until it works. All you have to do is Judas Priest is bent! “Hell Bent for Leather.” 
call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now On Columbia Records and Tapes. Be 
THAT's a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guaran- 
Available at the 
49 LP 
also available on tape 
APPEARING AT THE PARADISE 20 
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All Series 798 Tapes 


* All Series 898 LPs 
All Disco Discs 
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Raises 

Continued from page 19 

year. Six of the fortun- 
ate are precinct captains in 
White’s new and growing polit- 
ical organization, and another, 
Reginald Johnson of Roxbury, 
served as a ward coordinator in 
last fall’s classification cam- 
paign. Twelve others contrib- 
uted $100 or more to White's re- 
election campaign within the past 
year; one of the donors, Wilfred 
Peltier, gave $1000 to White last 
December and won a $2550 pay- 
raise effective March 1. Another 
employee, Guy Umana, won a 
$1000 hike; his brother Mario 
was the mayor’s 1975 campaign 
chairman. But the luckiest BRA 
employee of all was Dennis 
Hurney, who won a $4881 an- 
nual boost; he happens to be the 
man whom BRA Director Robert 
Ryan, in a memo to his staff, sug- 
gested that 6 employees contact if 
they wished to ‘volunteer’ to 
help in a petition drive the mayor 
is staging in order to tune up his 


_machine. 


All in all, 21 of those who re- 
ceived raises are clearly linked, 
either. through donations or 
prominent leadership positions, 
to White’s re-election drive (see 
accompanying box); at least 10 
more, and perhaps twice this 
number, are secretaries and cler- 
ical workers who have recently 
followed. Ryan’s advice and are 


putting in time (some of it dur- 
ing work hours) at 182 Tremont 
Street, the mayor’s unofficial 
campaign headquarters. — 

With all this said, though, it 
should be noted that many of 
those who gave freely of their 
time during the classification ef- 
fort have been passed by in the 
recent round of raises, or given 
insignificant ones, and there is 
some grumbling at the agency on 
this score. “I think,” said one 
close observer of the BRA, “‘that 


White’s actually hurt himself 


with the raises, that people aren’t 
finding the carrot attractive 
enough.” For the mayor, part of 
the problem seems to be that he is 
somewhat trammeled by federal 
guidelines. As the result of a suit 
brought by women employees a 
few years ago, the authority 
created an affirmative-action plan 
for women and minorities, with 
guidelines on hirings, firings and 
promotions, guidelines that can 
be ignored only at the risk of los- 
ing federal funds. As a result, 
many who consider themselves to 
be deserving political workers 


- were passed over recently; they 


can only hope — a hope that has 
been dangled before them — that 
another round of raises, before or 
after the election, will correct the 
inequities. 


T.. all this political activity 
should center on an agency like 
the BRA is perhaps as good an in- 


dication as any of the charged 
political climate at City Hall these 
days. Under the statute that creat- 
ed it, the authority is supposed to 
be an independent agency, which 
should protect employees from 
the mayor's direct control and 
shield them from political fall- 
out. For years, White has resent- 
ed both the agency and the urban 
planners who inhabit it for their 
independence and their minimal 
contact with the hard realities of 
politics. But through a multifar- 
ious strategy that has involved ce- 
menting relations with the 
agency’s board of directors, as 
well as setting up rival agencies 
with many of the same planning 
functions as the BRA, White has 
managed at long last to solidify 
his control over the authority. 

It should not be particularly 
surprising that the mayor was 
able to hand out the recent raises 
there with a minimum of public 
attention. After an initial flurry of 
press reports; a much larger 
round of raises — totaling at least 
$1.9 million for at least 750 city 
workers (counting the BRA hikes, 
we've now hit the $2 million 
mark) — was passed out in much 
the same manner back in mid- 
February. In that case, when the 
Herald and the Globe began pub- 
lishing reports almost daily about 
the raises, as names of employees 
became available in a piecemeal 
fashion, it appeared for a while 
that the story could inflict severe 
political damage on White. “It 


looked like the old Sara Kennedy 
syndrome for a while,” said one 
top aide to the mayor, referring to 
a no-show city worker, the wife 
of a union leader friendly to 
White, who managed to hold onto 
her job, despite intense public 
scrutiny, for an inordinate length 
of time a few years back. “There 
were 97 stories on her when it all 
could have ended with one,” said 
the aide, who made it clear that 
was a scenario which City Hall 
wanted to avoid this time. 

On February 15, the Herald 
broke the pay-raise story, listing 
16 mayoral aides by name; nine 
of them were ward coordinators 
in last fall’s classification drive. 
The story included the mayor’s 
admission that many of the raises 
were in fact rewards for classifi- 
cation work. “Don’t get them 
mixed up,’’ White told the 
Herald. ‘I don’t want those peo- 
ple who didn’t do well in classifi- 
cation thinking they did.”’ Later, 
advised by city lawyers that raises 
for purely political reasons were 
illegal, White was forced to back 
off. Asked by the Globe in early 
March whether some of the raises 
were “solely political,”” White 
said, ‘I can’t tell you. You do a 
disservice to me. I have to duck 

Three days after its initial dis- 
closure, the Herald ran another 
front-page story, reporting on 31 
more, somewhat less sexy, raises. 
For White and his aides, though, 
that did it: stung by the mere 


thought of a Sara Kennedy re- 
run, they decided within the nex 
two days to attempt to head off 
press coverage by adopting a pol- 
icy of full disclosure, or, perhaps 
more accurately, apparent full 
disclosure. 

To this day, it is unclear 
whether the mayor attempted to 
deceive the press and public by 
passing off a partial list of raise- 
winners as a complete one. What 
is certain is that the list of some 
350 names given the Globe on 
February 21, a portion of which 
the paper ran the next day, con- 
tained less than half the current- 
ly admitted total of raises, and 
was full of glaring omissions to 
boot. Many of the ward coor- 
dinators contained in the first 
Herald story, for example, some- 
how weren't on it; neither was 
Katherine Kane, the only depart- 
ment head receiving a raise who 
doubled as a ward coordinator in 
the classification campaign. 

White’s aides claim, however, 
there was no intent to deceive, 
that the omissions were honest 
mistakes. ‘‘Everybody’s sense 
was, ‘Please, let’s release the full 
list,’ ’ said one top aide to the 
mayor. ‘We felt we should prob- 
ably release the full list, or as 
much as we knew.” Jack Mur- 
phy, who as the city’s personnel 
director was responsible for ac- 
tually handing the list to Globe 
reporters, put it more colorfully. 
“I made a decision: ‘Hey, let me 
put it all together, fellows; it’s all 


KISS 


($5,000 a year for 


years.) 


Great disco’s not the only reason to listen to KISS 108. 
You can listen for great prizes too. Prizes like: 


i 


A Jeep CJ-5 
(_] Four Delta Dream 


Disco Hits 


prizes in all! 


COMPLETE AND MAIL TO: KISS 108 SWEEPSTAKES, MEDFORD, MA 02155 


20 


_) $100,000 In Cash ($5,000 
a year for twenty years) 

) Ten $1008 Cash Prizes 

_] Two Datsun 280ZXs 


Vacations For Two 


(_] A Pair of His and Hers 
Kawasaki Motorcycles 

|_| $5000 His and Hers 
Wardrobe from Louis 


' |A Jukebox with 108 


| )Plus there are color TVs, air 
conditioners, dinners, video 
recorders — hundreds of 


Call 
267-1234 
to place 

your 

Phoenix 


classified 


Gabriela 


a unique concept in 
style for the 


contemporary woman 


Gabriela Fashion 
Boutique 


Opening April 17 
412 Highland Avenue 
Somerville, MA 


you ll win that hour s prize. It vou dont call. we li give you a pair of 
KISS 108 T-shirts anyway 

The contest ends ~ 20th so get your Coupons in right away 
and listen to KISS 108-FM. 

It could really pay = to “Catch a Kiss. 


HOW TO ENTER: Just send in the « oupon below. of a post ard Name ———— - 
or letter with the appropriate information. (You can enter as many 


times as you wish. but each entry must be individually tilled out and 
postmarked.) 
Then. listen to KISS 108-FM. If your name is drawn at random 
and announced. call KISS 108 within 10 minutes and 8 seconds and Phone social Security No... 
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THE ONLY BAR IN 
BOSTON WITH 
CAMBRIDGE 
ATMOSPHERE 


Wed. & Thurs., April 18 & 19 
SPUD CITY 


Fri., April 20 
SILENCERS 


Sat., April 21 
STORM 


Wed., April 25 
SADDLE SORES 


Thurs., April 26 
DIDI STEWART 


Fri., April 27 
GUNSMOKE 


Sat., April 28 
TRAVELER 


19 Yawkey Way (Jersey Street) 
off Brookline Ave. 
across from Fenway Park 


Kenmore Square 247-3353 
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public anyway,’ ” the fellows in- 


“question being Globe -reporters 
Peter Cowen and Al Larkin. ‘And 
when I gave them that list, it was 
a complete list of everything that 
had been signed, sealed and de- 
livered.”’ 

Ah, but do we detect a fine dis- 
tinction here? Indeed, Murphy's 
“signed, sealed and delivered’ 
heading, which contained the 
names of some 350 city employ- 
ees, excluded 400 more whose 
raises were on the verge of final 
approval. Murphy claims he 
made the distinction clear when 
he released the list, yet the Globe 
reporters apparently didn’t make 
the discovery until they noted, 
shortly before deadline, that the 
list omitted many of the ward 
coordinators named by the Herald 
a week earlier. ‘’ Absolutely it was 
an oversight,” Murphy told the 
Phoenix. ‘I spent a long time on it 
and I really whipped the staff to 
get that list together.” When the 
Phoenix requested the complete 
list of 750 some three weeks ago, 
he promised he would produce it 
within days, but has yet to do so. 


M en claim that the 


omissions from the list were over- 
sights is at least plausible: his de- 
partment is regarded as one of the 
most inefficient at City Hall, and 
the loss of a few names here and 
there is just the sort of thing it’s 
capable of. On another point, 
however, his version of events 
strains credulity. Murphy claims 
it was his decision, and his alone, 
to release the list to the press, and 
he claims further he didn’t even 
talk to the mayor about it before 
taking the action. ‘I’m a big 
boy,” he said. “I'll make my own 
decisions. It’s my decision to live 
with it or .. . well, I’m not going 
to say, die with it.” 

Murphy is just 30, making 
$35,000 a year (he himself just 
won a $5000 raise), and he owes it 
all to White, who plucked him 
from obscurity after he sub- 
merged himself in the mayor's 
1975 re-election campaign. He is, 
in short, the complete loyalist, 
and to suggest that he would take 
such a major decision upon him- 
self without consulting his boss is 
virtually unthinkable. In fact, a 
source close to White says that 


the mayor and -Murphy dis- | 


cussed at length, just one day be- 
fore the release took place, the 
question of releasing the list. But 
Murphy flatly denies that such a 
discussion took place, and the 
mayor himself refused to be 
drawn into the matter, issuing a 
“no comment” on the alleged dis- 
cussion through spokesman 
George Regan. And if both the 
principals aren’t talking, it’s im- 
possible to determine whether 
White had anything to do with 
the gaping holes in the list, or 
whether it was entirely Mur- 
phy’s doing, as several aides to 
the mayor claimed. (‘“Murphy’s 
playing his own games,” said 
one.) 

Again, there is an element of 
plausibility to these claims: in 
dealing with the press, at any rate, 
Murphy displays a lack of can- 
dor that seems almost innate, as if 
he had no choice but to lead re- 
porters away from the truth. (He 
made at least three assertions dur- 
ing a Phoenix interview that he 
backed away from under ques- 
tioning.) To have someone like 
Murphy fronting for him on a 
subject like the raises gives White 
a ready out: if the bluff is called, 
White can always blame Mur- 
phy for inefficiency or ‘‘game- 
playing.”” Murphy may well view 
the role of fall guy as a test of his 
devotion to White, and if his rep- 
’ utation with the press suffers as a 
result, it doesn’t seem to bother 
him much. 

reputation, one’s cred- 
ibility is up and down in this 
business,” he said. reputa- 
tion with people who work here 
and people who work for the city 
is more important to me than my 
reputation with the press, my 


dress clippings.” e 


LUNCHEON BUFFET 

Mon.-Fri. 11:30-2:30 
7 Different Mandarin/Szechuan Specialities 
Unlimited Portions (all you can eat!!!) 


Only Per Person 


HOUSE SPECIAL 


Complete Family Dinner 
Superb Appetizers, entre’s and desserts. 


Featuring 


master charge 


CARO 


‘Zt ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


the Ultimate in Mardarin/Szechuan Cuisine. 


Take Out® 
Open 7 days a week till 11:30 pm "‘Banewet RESTAURANT 
10 minutes from Boston via Rt. 93 Facilities 


66 High Street, Medford Square 
Medford, Mass. 396-7100 


MUNICIPAL PARKING ACROSS THE STREET 


Comfort® & Rocks 
Comfort® & Cola 

Comfort® & 7 UP 

Comfort® & Squirt 
Comfort® & Tonic 
Comfort® & Juice 
(orange, pineapple, 
apricot, grapefruit) 


Comfort: delicious just over ice. Superb mixed! 


So smooth ‘n easy to sip. So delicious. That’s Comfort! 
Southern Comfort tastes terrific simply poured over ice. 
That’s why it makes mixed drinks taste much better, too. 
It harmonizes beautifully with cola, tonic, 7UP, ¢ re, 
etc., or with orange and other fruit juices. Y, 
Try it...sip into something Comfort ®able! 


~~ 


SLOW COMFORT°ABLE 


New % jigger Comfort® Fill highball glass with 
e % jigger sloe gin ice cubes. Add liquors, 
if ecipe / 3 oz. orange juice juice. Stir; add a cherry. 


Screwdriver with a new twist. as served . 
at Alice’s Restaurant, Lenox, Mass. 


Nothing's so delicious as 
Southern Comfort on-the-rocks! 


© 1978 SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, 100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63132 
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JAZZ SALE! 


the artist . 
A former guitarist for George Benson, Chick Corea and 
George Shearing, Earl Klugh is finally being recognized 
as an artist on his own merit. Each of his four previous al- 
bums has expanded Earl’s musical horizons. On Heart 
String Earl is backed by a corps of top-notch musicians 
including Ralph MacDonald (percussion) and Phil Up- 
church (guitar) as well as a full orchestra arranged and 
conducted by Dave Matthews. 


the album... . 

There is a great deal of introspection involved in Klugh’s 
music, as evidenced in “Waiting For Cathy,” a compo- 
sition written and performed by Klugh with only his 
nylon-stringed acoustic guitar. The entire album was 
written by Klugh and it keeps that intense edge through- 
out especially in “Rayna” and “Acoustic Lady Part I & Il.” 


$4.99 LIN 
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2 RECORD SET 


Nowtaigia In 


Priced} 


HU 
Land Of Passion 


Land 01 Passion The Key 
We Wil Be Muss Forever Heartbeats 


BERT LAWS 


Popes Land of Passion’ is the 
album by 


y 


JG 35720 This tremendous 
record set consists almost entir ety 


Jo ony Willa as gain 

Dav the nud Sixties 


1g Rock * Rolla 


$4.49 


GROVER WASHINGTON, JR. 


ADIMSION OF THE FUTURE 


OREGON 


Out Of The Woods 


OREGON 
OUT OF THE WOODS 


Clearly elegant music. 


$4.49 


Paradise is 
Grover Washington, Jr. 


$4.49 


Ye: Paradise 


THE INSIDE STORY 


6E-169 


The debut album of 
acclaimed guitarist Robben Ford, 
produced by Steve Cropper. 


$4.49 


att HARVARD SQUARE 


MIT STUDENT CENTER 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 


. 
t 
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| MINGUS 2-Record Set Speciatty Priced 
Eprstrophy Cras Cross /Moneysuckie Rose 
5G 35717 _ This powertul two-record 
four previously unreleased songs 
teleased material. All recorded 
HERBIE HANCOC Moga (The Man) 
) HANCOCK 
Manton Voyage Festa my rx 
x 
JC 35655 irakere are virtuoso mu- 
debut brims with vitality and variety. 
oun Taped live at the Montreux Festival 
Chick Cores alburr im is loaded with incredibly 
- umique music and 1s a classic 
$7.98 49 
TONY WILLIAMS 
Far Ship Fue Tony 
' 
ned 4 =I flautist of the downbeat Readers 
Poll helped to produce this exciting 
F new album which features the ta 
j mous members of his musically 
$4.49 
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VACATION SPECIAL 


$1.00 off any record in stock with this coupon. 
Choose from New England’s largest record selec- 
tion — includes popular new releases, any artist, 
any label, any title. 


IDIL BIRET 
The Ravel & Stravinksy Album Thetwogreatest pop superstars of the 


romantic age join forces! 


SR 9013 
IDIL BIRET 
PIANIST 
Chopin e Prokofiev ¢ Scriabin 
SR 9023 
BERLIOZ & LISZT 
SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
performed by 
IDIL BIRET 
Pianist 


$4.99 


John Abercrombie, guitar. 
Richie Beirach, piano. 
George Mraz, bass. 


Peter Donald, drums. 


New album just out. 


Arcade. 


In Concert. | : On ECM records and tapes. @ Kew 


Manufactured and distributed by 
Warner Bros. Records Inc. 


April 18 
Jonathan Swift’s, Cambridge. $4.99 
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ELECTRIC EYE 


The second time as drama: 
Vietnam returns to television 


by Larry Simonberg 


I n recent years, it seems that every sort 
of human travail has become the subject 
of a made-for-TV movie. As society has 
become more willing to discuss break- 
downs in our physical, mental and spiri- 
tual condition, television has likewise 
grown less timid. Vietnam’s time has now 
come. 

Naturally, the trail was blazed else- 
where — in the moviehouses. The Deer 
Hunter, a sweeping, shocking epic, has 
won the Oscar, the business and the ac- 
claim; Hair, a rambunctious cultural 
commentary, has been scarcely less suc- 
cessful. It’s TV’s turn next Sunday, April 
22, when ABC devotes three hours to 
Friendly Fire, the true story of an Iowa 
farmboy killed in an artillery accident. 

C.D.B. Bryan’s book (once serialized in 
the New Yorker) is perfect for television. 
It tells a heart-wrenching story about 
good people, people we can identify with, 
fighting the faceless system that thwarts 
us all. The account of how their son’s 
death “‘radicalized’’ Peg and Gene Mul- 
len can be taken as symbolic of the jour- 
ney the country itself took. 

The TV rendering of it, directed by 
David Greene and written by Fay Kanin, 
is lovely and touching. Its style is spare, 
its tone elegiac. Besides the striking 
images of farm-country purity, the script 
is true to its laconic characters. And the 
lead performances by Carol Burnett and 
Ned Beatty are enormously affecting. 

But because ABC decided on making it 
last three hours, Friendly Fire is very 
nearly sabotaged. The passion begins to 
leak out about half-way through, so that 
the movie ends with a whimper. At two 
hours, Friendly Fire would have been a 
television masterpiece; at this length, it is 
merely one of the best things commercial 
TV has done in years. 


(a TO CELEBRATE SPRING 


Sunday April 29° 
UMass/Boston 


Free 


The Winter Consort 
with Paul Winter 3 and 5pm 


Adam Makowicz 
jazz piano 9pm 


Carl Atkins 


and the New Music 
Ensemble 2:30pm 


-Semenya McCord 


2pm 


The show begins strongly as the cam- 
era introduces us to a peaceful patch of 
Middle America near LaPorte City, Iowa. 
Mike Mullen, a blond, rather gawky kid, 
does his chores with a meticulous energy 
that bespeaks his love for the land his 
ancestors cultivated several generations 
back. He finds an arrowhead and muses 
about Black Hawk, the Sauk and Fox 
chief, whose love for his land and people 
Mike understands. ‘I fought for them,” 
the Indian leader had said. 

Mike is going to have to fight for his, 
too. He is on leave before shipping out to 
Vietnam. His brother, John, asks: ‘‘“How 
are you going to be able to kill some- 
one?” Mike explains: “They teach you.” 
There is no question of the war's legit- 
imacy. This is Iowa, 1969, and Mike’s 
country says it needs him. 

His leave-taking from his parents, 
brother and two sisters at the airport is 
moving for its evocation of the inarticu- 
late love felt by undemonstrative people 
for their closest kin. These are people 
who value moderation, balance and com- 
mon sense above all other virtues. 

But as Mike’s letters (heard in voice- 
over) speak of a growing disillusionment 
with the war, his mother, Peg, feels that 
perhaps she should be doing something 
to stop it. She’s already written to her 
senator and the White House. What more 
is there to do? She doesn’t know. 
Burnett’s Peg is a blade-thin, unemo- 
tional, no-nonsense, strong mother and 
manager. She’s no blade of grass, though; 
she’s made of steel, and once un- 
sheathed, she can be a formidable 
weapon. 

Events summon her to her task. As 
Gene mounts a ladder to fix a TV an- 
tenna, a car approaches in the distance. 
He knows why it is coming, and we fear 


Burnett and Beatty: Why? 


he'll fall as it approaches. As a priest and 
a sergeant step out, the stricken father de- 
mands to be told straight: “Is my boy 
dead?” The reluctant messengers finally 
say the words, and Gene flees into the 
house in search of Peg; she will know 
how to deal with the incomprehensible 
news. “It’s Mikey!’’ Gene shouts, and 
then roams aimlessly about the kitchen, 
asking, ‘‘Why?” Ned Beatty has played 
fragile men before, and here he creates 
one of his best: a World War II master 
sergeant who prefers the tranquility of 
his cornfields to the world’s tumult. 
The Mullens are shécked to hear that 
Mike is considered a ‘‘non-battle casual- 
ty” because he was killed by an Amer- 
ican artillery shell that went awry. The 
explanation is vague. As Gene breaks 
down, Peg decides to make a written rec- 
ord of everything the sergeant told them 
about Mike’s death. Her great quest, soon 
to become an obsession, has begun. 
When Peg touches her sorvs casket, it 
rattles under her shuddering hand. This 
looks like grief breaking out, but it’s as 


much anger as sadness. The relentless Peg 
begins tracking down men who were 
present when her son died. She demands 
details from the army. She demonstrates. 
She questions. When Nixon sends a let- 
ter of consolation accompanied by copies 
of his speeches on Vietnam, she marks 
the envelope: ‘Return to sender — not 
interested.” 


I. the jargon we all learned over these 
years, Peg Mullen is being “radicalized.” 
But it’s the special virtue of Friendly Fire 
to show us that there’s nothing really 
“radical” about her actions. Sic is mere- 
ly fighting for her American conviction 
that people have a right to be treated 
decently. She carries her husband along, 
breasting the disapproval of friends, liv- 
ing with the mail-openings and phone- 
tappings. ‘What they’re saying is that we 
are the enemy,” Peg tells Gene. 
The mother’s persistent battle to end 
_,Continued.on page 28 


Chamber Music 

by young composers, 
including 

premier performance 
of winner of 1979 
UMass/| 
music composition 


Boston award in 
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Boston, Massachusetts 
617-254-4250 


189 Linden Street 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 617-482-4414 
617-237-2645 


223 Stevens Street, Bidg. #1 


Hyannis, MA 02601 
Please call for store hours 


master charge 


SHIRTS © ITEMS BLOCKED HERE ARE SPECIALS AVAILABLE OmLY | TENTS 
EMS Chamois Shirt . 12.95 8.95 IN COMMONWEALTH AVE. STORE Eureka Timberline Tents 
100% cotton chamois cloth men’s and ladies person 
person specia ase 
Woolrich Chambray Shirt 
long sleeve 16.00 11.95 | 1 Sierra Designs 200 Ly 155.00 99.50 | Ems Kaskawaish 125.00 95.50 
short sleeve 15.00 10.95 | 3 Nerthface Ibex Reg 215.00 145.50 | double A frame four season 
Woolrich Bush Shirt 2 Northface Ibex Lg 225.00 155.00 | snowtion Mountain 145.00 104.95 
long sleeve 17.50 13.95 | 1 Northface Supertite Ly 170.00 125.00 | module 40.00 29.50 
short sleeve 16.00 12.50 | 4 Sierra Designs Airflex Sec 220.00 150.00 | Sierra Designs Starflight 136.00 114.95 
EMS Cotton Knit Shirts 9.95 5.50 | 1 Sierra Designs Octadome Sec 279.00 195.00 | super light weight roomy watertight 
lightweight 3 button front 5 EMS Divided Pack & Frame 62.50 39.50 
EMS Wool Dress Shirt 19.50 14.95 | 5 EMS Undivided Pack & Frame 54.50 34501 DAYPACKS 
Woolrich Alaskan Shirt 27.00 17.50 | 6 Snowlion Triplex & Module § 220.00 144.507 pic pook Bag 10.95 8.50 
Woolrich Cotton Tattersall Shirt 22.50 13.25 | 100 Camping Grill 4.50 1.00 | top opening accessory pocket 
100 Pairs Queddy Shoes & EMS Adult Day Pack 13.95 8.95 
RUNNING CLOTHING & SHOES Mocasins popular enough ter shmost any 
Sperry Canvas Shoe ssible day tri 
Adidas Keyrolan Warm-up Suit 69.50 55.50 50 Boat x SM A Pack 19.50 14.95 
special blend specially suited for running, 4 na Day 
full zipper, 2 slash pockets, elastic waist 8 oz. cordura nylon padded bac 
with draw string Wilderness Experience Meadow Pack 18.95 14.95 
Jog Joy Warm Up 40.00 33.95 Ig compartment holds a parka & lunch 
all around warm up of triple knit acrylic “New” Jan Sport Sack 2 18.95 14.50 
Jog Joy Satin Shorts 6.00 4.50 one Ig panel loading compartment 2-way 
satin finish 100% polyester zipper plus back pocket 
“New” Kelty Cinch Pack + 69.00 58.50 
vertical wraparound cinch straps internal 
Ss H ORTS frame system, padded waist belt side 
Sportif Deluxe Stretch Shorts ; 25.00 18.50 pockets optional ice axe loop 
most popular 62% polyester 33% cotton EMS Toursack 6450 54.50 
5% spandex mens & ladies full size rucksack most popular internal 
EMS Twill Shorts 10.50 6.50 frame pack for traveling or hiking 
65/35 6 pockets 
Chouinard Stand Up Short 
very durable canvas climbing short SLE E Pl N G BAG Ss 
men’s 18.00 14.50 EMS Sandpiper rated 40 degrees 
women’s 21.50 17.50 rectangular summer down bag super 
compact & light 99.50 59.50 
RAIN WEAR EMS Minilite rated 5 degrees 
EMS Watertight Jacket 21.50 16.50 
seams heat sealed, simply, durable Ig size 155.00 129.50 
popular n mummy pe 
double pull zipper, well ventilated 2 pockets wide cut for comfort reg.size 155.00 129.50 
with velcro closures Ig size 165. 139.50 
EMS Gore-Tex Shouldered Rain Parka 59.50 49.50 EMS Berkshire 20 d as 
65/35 lining with gore-tex a you need it most popular polarguard eas 
most lower parka is coated tasian nylon mummy shapeS season use = smalisize 64.00 57.50 
EMS Standard Poncho 18.50 13.50 reg.size 69.00 62.50 
EMS Packboard Ponct 27.00 19.95 a Ig size 74.50 67.50 
no seams in shoulder 17” extension EMS Blueridge 35 degree rating best 
to cover pack summer polarguard bag 62.50 49.50 
noha EMS Franconia 5 
WIND PARKAS eee. polarguard mummy warmer than 
SEQes. 8 & berk: but not too warm regsize 83.50 69.50 
EMS 54.50 39.50 ig size 86.50 72.50 
most popular mountain outer > 
large cargo pockets Alpine Products#2 10 degree rating 
polarguard 3 season regsize" 86.50 65.50 
EMS Town & Country Parka 2.50 49.50 Ig size 89.50 68.50 
same as timberline with polarguard insulation nat ee? Alpine Products#3 -10 degree rating 
Columbia Mountain Parka 62.00 31.95 a 4 winter polarguard bag regsize 106.00 85.50 
Ig size 110.00 89.50 
“New” EMS Divided Adjustable 54.50 41.50 
new pack mounted on adjustable frame a 2 SWISS ARMY KNIVES 
for growing child or young adult 2 main 3 Le Victorinox Spartan 12.50 10.50 
compartments map pocket 2 side pockets pete dees ee Victorinox Backpacker 19.50 16.50 
storm flaps coil zippers bak 
“New” EMS Panel Load Adjustable 47.50 38.50 
same as divided only single compartment INF LATAB LE BOATS 
Kelty D-4 77.00 53.50 Sea Eagle Sport 330 142.50 119.50 
most popular Kelty pack divided pack 26 guage PVC, 9 air compartments canoe 
Kelty mountain frame holding 600 Ibs of people or gear includes 
Jan Sport Rainier 1 & 2 - carrying bag, repair kit, pressure guage 
front loading with 2 full length pockets on Sea Eagle 4 64.00 49.50 
flexible frame padded shoulder and 2 person dinghy 
waist straps 
#1 P 62.50 46.95 Plastic Pump for air 14.00 11.50 
#2 54.50 40.95 Oar set for inflatables 19.00 15.95 
Gerry Teton : 57.50 28.50 All other inflatables in stock 
many compartments with Gerry frame 3 & 4 person dinghy & canoes 20% off 
STOVES 
BUCK KNIVES COMPASSES Coleman Peak | 28.50 24.50 
Folding Hunter 25.00 20.95 Silva Polais 950 7.50 Bloust 6-200 
x Folding Ranger 23.00 19.50 Suunto RA 69 1750 13.95 
EMS EMS EMS BOSTON Our Newest Store 
Boston Wellesley Downtown EMS Hyannis 
1041 Commonwealth Ave. (The Mountain Shop) Corner Devonshire & Otis St. 617-775-1072 
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Music 


For daily listings of rock, 
pop, jazz and classical con- 
certs and appearances, see ‘8 
Days A Week,” on pages two 


and three of this section. 


Cobre 


Now you can have famous “Punch- 


Through" sound quality for your FM/ 
AM/FM Stereo In-Dash listening plea- { 
sure with COBRA 


Cobra 95GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM 
Stereo with 8-Track Player 

Sensitive receiver, wide-range amplifier, 

for true “mobile hi-fi’ ¢ Slide balance 
control Fader Local/distance swijch 
Stereo light ¢ Manual tuning 


only®439°* 


Cobra 97GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM a 
Stereo with Cassette Player 
Features the popular cassette playback 

a Slide balance control e Fader ¢ Locking 
fast-forward, eject ¢ Local/distance 

switch Stereo indicator light “Auto 

i stop” with flashing indicator light ¢ Man- 


val tuning 
only 49°°* 5 


Cobra 98GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM 
Stereo with 8-Track Player 
You've reached the top with this deluxe 
autosound system Five-station 
pushbutton tuning Slide balance con- 
trol e Fader e Local/distance switch e 
Auto/manual program change e Program 


indicator lights i 
89% 


5 Cobra 99GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM 

i Stereo with Cassette Player 
The ultimate in autosound and cassette 
tape playback e Full fidelity ¢ Five-station | 
pushbutton tuning e Slide balance con- 
trol Local/distance switch Fader e 
Locking fast-forward and eject e Stereo 


light 
499° 5 


Cobra GEA40-5 Equalizer/Amplitier 
increase RMS power up to 20 watts per 
channel and “fine tune” sound reproduc- 
tion with five frequency slide controls. 
You Il get rich, auditorium-quality sound i 


reproduction 
>. 


Cobra High-Compliance, 
High-Performance Speakers * 
Three-way speakers for wide-range, 
high-fidelity sound; woofer, mid-range i 
and tweeter all in one frame. In 4 x 
10" and 6 x 9” sizes 


As low as $49°*.. pair 1 


SP 552-20 
Cobra two-way speakers available as owl 
as $59.95* per pair 
SP692-20 i 


Cobre 


LOUD ana CLEAR 


: SEE YOUR LOCAL i 
i COBRA DEALER } 
gor call 617-762-7400 


for his address 


i 

i Distributed by i 
NORTHEASTERN i 

Inc. ff 
I 1570 Providence Highway § 

i 


Norwood, MA 
*Distributor's recommended retail 


price. 
see your Cobra dealer for his prices 
& terms. 


with this ad 


Bost 


Classes begin next week 
THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 
CALL 492-4680. 


5 
> 


NEWS ALONE NOT 


ves you a radio magazine — 


* 


“activities in and 

world 

~* of Boston. News... 
music, talk and 


the, week ends 


Sunday, aim 


GILBERTO GIL 
NIGHTINGALE 


GILBERTO GIL 


NIGHTINGALE 
Gilberto-Gil, one of the foremost 
exponents of Brazilian pop music. 


APPEARING AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
MORSE HALL, MAY 1 


AVAILABLE AT: 


MUSIC CITY — STRAWBERRIES THE COOP 


TV 


Continued from page 26 

the war and find out how her son 
died is not shown to be some- 
thing impossibly noble. Indeed, 
she becomes too much for other 
people, including her children. A 
daughter tearfully asks that she, 
not her fallen brother, be the cen- 
ter of attention on her wedding 
day. 

The show begins to lose steam 
as the mystery of Mike’s death — 
which is not such a mystery, after 
all — and the presumed coverup 
by the Army are pursued and run 
to earth: The arrival of Bryan 
(Sam Waterston) diverts atten- 
tion .from the parents. Waterston 


“ gives a fine performance, but his 


role as a writer who searches out 
the story of Mike Mullen only 
attenuates the story. His jour- 
nalistic conclusion that there was 
no conspiracy, only stupid mis- 
takes, turns the Mullens against 
him. ‘I thought you under- 
stood,” Peg tells him coldly, 
you don’t. Maybe you can’t. 
When you lose your son, there’s 
only one side.’’ The bitterness 
that developed over the kind of 
book Bryan chose to write is 
finessed into an abbreviated and 
unconvincing reconciliation. 

The scenes in which the night 
of Mike’s death is reconstructed 
are a welcome change from the 
endless quest, but their power is 
diluted when the movie breaks 
away to show Bryan tracking 
down witnesses. And the depic- 
tion of almost everybody as all- 
American‘ and clean-cut is an- 
other flaw that could have been 
avoided. (None of The Deer 
Hunter's grungy young men 
here.) When Friendly Fire keeps 
its focus on the Mullens them- 
selves, however, it works beau- 
tifully. Their visit to a Kentucky 
family that lost a son the night 
Mike died is a gem. And there are 
enough such gems to make 
Friendly Fire a special event. Viet- 
nam has become an acceptable 
topic of conversation in polite so- 
ciety and a potent commodity at 
the box office. One fortunate re- 
sult is this memorable evening. 

* * * 


F or most of us, death is a more 
mundane matter than a stray 
artillery shell. And for some, it 
“comes announced by a diagnosis 


. of terminal illness. Coping with 


this dreaded situation is the sub- 
ject of Channel 5’s documentary, 
Just Hold My Hand, which airs 
on Wednesday, April 18, at 10 
p.m. 

The announcement of this 
showing did not exactly fill me 
with good cheer. The industry 


- that has grown up around “‘deal- 


ing with’ death and dying, what- 
ever the intentions of the people 
involved, seems a trifle morbid. 
Wouldn’t a little reticence be 
more respectful? Well, we don’t 
live in a respectful age. 

Just Hold My Hand turns out 
to be a worthwhile effort: avoid- 
ing psychobabble, it concen- 
trates on how two women came to 
terms with their inoperable can- 
cer. Jennie LeClair, a mother and 
housewife, finds family and reli- 
gion the sources of her strength. 
Agnes Korthy, a research biol- 
ogist, has lost her life’s work, but 
she feels strong enough to con- 
front death head-on — no more 
chemotherapy; it’s the quality of 
her remaining days that counts. 

We see and hear family mem- 
bers, doctors and other profes- 
sionals try to adjust to their inca- 
pacity to head off the inevitable. 
We can only speculate on the mo- 
ments that were not filmed, the 
anguish hidden from the cam- 
eras. But what is shown takes a 
little of the mystery out of ter- 
minal illness. Both Agnes Korthy 
and Jennie LeClair died after Just 
Hold My Hand was filmed, but 
something of their spirit lives on 
in a television program. Maybe 
they can be of help to others. 
Maybe, in dying so publicly, 
they’ ve encouraged the rest of us 
to live our anonymous lives a bit 
more bravely. e 
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Optometrists 


NOW AT TWO LOCATIONS 


Harvard Square 547-6080 
West Shopping Center Rte. 123 Brockton 
587-9700 


COMPREHENSIVE EYE EXAMS $20 
SINGLE VISION PRESCRIPTION 
EYEGLASSES (1 year warranty on 

lenses and frame) $35 
SOFT CONTACT LENSES $125* 


* Bausch & Lomb and other FDA approved lenses 

* Includes fitting, instruction, lenses, materials, one year’s office visits 
* Includes office plan for lost and damaged lenses 

* Contacts normally fit and dispensed the same day 

*.No boiling 

* 20% off our already low e 
* Eye exam, if needed, $20 additional 

* All professional services performed by eye doctors 
* No obligation in-office trial 


lass prices 


NEWSRADIO 5 


Photos by Christopher Brown 


enough to capture every 
nuance of sound. With no 
sticking or jamming, ever. 


Maxell Corporation of America. 60 Oxford Drive, Moonachie. N.J. 07074 


Listen to your Maxell Dealer, for sound results. 


Maxell cassettes are like a 
good marriage —made for 
keeps. After all, the "I do” will 
only happen once. So you want 
to be certain your tape is good 


1idil 


Maxell meets the most 
demanding quality control 
standards in the world. That's 
why all Maxell tape products 
are guaranteed for life. Or for 
keeps, whichever comes first. 


BU 


Continued from page 7 
Dodge of a Boston-based invest- 
ment outfit — are local. Bergenheim 
said he thought the meeting may 
have mostly been for trustees who 
were unable to attend the Tues- 
day meeting, but, as it turned out, 
only two who dined at the Al- 
gonquin Club — James MclIn- 
tosh, president of the Midland 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in Columbus, Ohio, and Christ- 
opher Barreca, chief labor lawyer 
for General Electric in Fairfield, 
Connecticut — failed to show up 
on Tuesday. And since Barreca 
ended up joining Bergenheim and 
attorney James Esdaile on the 
trustees’ new negotiating team 
(Esdaile, by the way, happens to 
be a director and chief attorney 
for Metcalf’s electronics firm), 
one does get the feeling that more 
actual decision-making occurred 
at this dinner than at the official 
full board meeting the next after- 
noon. Significantly, again, there 
were 17 trustees at the Algon- 
quin Club and the vote to do pre- 
cisely what Metcalf and Silber 
wanted the next afternoon was 16 
to 7. 

Noticeably missing from both 
sessions, though, were John Hill 
and Alan Miller, the two lawyers 


who had worked on the contract 
negotiations, and BU Provost 
Harold Hanson, whom Silber had 
added to his negotiating team a 
month ago, hoping to break the 
bargaining impasse that had been 


‘dragging on sinc® the fall of 1978. 


Additionally, Mass. Blue Shield 
President John Larkin Thomp- 
son, who had chaired the trus- 
tees’ labor committee that moni- 
tored the progress of the negotia- 
tions, walked out of the Algon- 
quin Club gathering early. Pro- 
vost Hanson, a colleague of John 
Silber’s at the University of 
Texas, reportedly was greatly dis- 
pleased at what he viewed as the 
trustees’ repudiation of the agree- 
ment he’d helped to hammer out; 
a similarly miffed Thompson has 
since resigned from the labor 
committee, and attorney Miller 
has been canned by BU. None of 
these folks is talking to the press. 
One trustee argued that the 
labor committee and Hanson had 
not kept the trustees or Silber 
adequately informed of the de- 
tails of the negotiations, and that 
many of the board members were 
shockedewhen they read the con- 
tract and discovered how much 
had been conceded to the union. 
For the record, though, Joseph 
Speisman, a psychology profes- 
sor and the AAUP’s chief nego- 
Continued on page 32 
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“REMEMBER YOU NEED YOUR | TER 
TE 

WAR NM a MBTA PASS, OR COLLEGE 10 | 


DOOR SHOWROOM” ‘MEMBER CARD 


WAREHOUSE SALE HAPPENS NEXT WEEK! 


BRANDS 


ARM-UP SALE 
Wey SPEAKER SYSTEM 


Technics 


AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER 
Pushing 15 watts per channel 
RMS (FTC rating). 


BS 250s 


tomatic Multi-Play 


CS707D 
Front Load Stereo 
CASSETTE DECK 
With Dolby Noise Reduction 
and Memory Limited Circuit, 
Tape Selector Switch. 
Grained Vinyl Cover. 


im (FTC rating) at ohms from 
P 20Hz to 20kHz. with no more 
than 0.1% THD. Separate ‘ 
bass-treble-midrange controls. 


@ e TURNTABLE Volume balance controls 

O@ ure nearm. 

x ° BASF [BASF BLANK TAPE RIOT TAPE [BASF BLANK TAPE RIOT 
with Ba.2 & Dust Cover. 


THREE 90 MINUTE | 90 MINUTE PROJET}. 60 MINUTEPROT 


Each Per Dozen Each Per Dozen 
0 
Regularly $252 


| Canon | LCG 
Best Selling LCD, Just 3.9mm Thick, 
— LCD, Extra Thin, 2.9mm Thick, Black Finish with Handsome 
% and Sq. Root Keys, Black Finish. Carrying Case. 
SR 25 
Slimline, 8 Digit, LCD, Slim, Pocket, 

ren Independent Memory, Scientific with Log 
Features Square Root Key, and Trig- Functions. 


Automatic Memory. Brushed Chrome Look 


8146 | 8145 S071 


t Desk 
LCD, 8 0 igit, 4 Function S Credit Card Size & Caterer Fast S$ 
Sensor Touch, 10 Digit, Uses’ 
Crcune: Memory, Storage Computer Digit, 


= 

Plain Paper. a 

59 

Scientific, with Credit Card Size S Card Pr 2 @ 2 
Trig and Log Functions, with Attractive reg ®eae6 | 
i Compact Size. Gold Finish Look al | 


Bay or Lease your next Car until you check with Brands Mart. For Tremendous $99 Savings sd NowCars Call: (617) 354-7790 


Not open to dealers. When coupons appear, Only one 
Coupon per item, per customer. Expiration dates are 
adhered to, We are not responsible for typographical 
errors. Brands Mart is not open to the general public. 
A Brands Mart Card, MBTA Pass or College |.D. is 
required for admission. if you don’t have a Brands 


OTHER BRANDS MART 

CONVENIENT LOCATIONS:, 
TIME/LIFE BUILDING 

1271 a OF THE AMERICAS, N.Y. 
50 22nd STREET 

LONG ISLAND CITY -NEW YORK 
166 E. INDUSTRY COURT 
DEER PARK, LONG ISLAND 


' Mart Card and wish one, please have the head of your 

|= DIGTRIBUT ION CENTER 

NO. KINGSTOWN, RHODE ISLAND 

220 SHOWROOM HOUR 

NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA #Tues 9AM-GPM =Fri, 9AM-10PM 
AMPLE FREE PARKING MERCHANDISE AVAILABLE FOR RE ONCORD A POND SHOPP R AND SA A = Wed. 9AM-SPM =Sat. 10AM- 4PM 

(617) 547 - 6900 LOCATION TO LOCATION ARIA HOSPITA A A BLE B : 0 R BUS OUT O ARVARD = j 
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Continued from page 30 
tiator, vociferously denies these 
allegations. 

“I know that on at least one oc- 
casion Hanson went directly to 
Silber’s office from the negotiat- 
ing table,” Speisman said, 
Hanson was constantly coming 
back to the table and saying that 
the trustees won’t buy this or 
won’t buy that. It’s clear that he 
was in close contact with some- 


one.” Speisman also described 
Hanson as “a very tough bar- 
gainer” .who got-the talks mov- 
ing because “he knows how uni- 
versities operate,” not because he 
had made any major concessions. 
“The trustees either are in total 
disarray or they're simply not 
telling the truth,” Speisman 
charged. 


* 


O ne thing seems certain: the 


outcome of Tuesday's meeting of 


the trustees clearly was well es- 
tablished long before the meeting 
took place. Indeed, Karen Foer- 
ter was given a new list of pro- 
posed contractual amendments to 
type on Tuesday morning, and 
she reports it contained only 
slight changes from the list she 
typed the previous day. Also, 
Westling asked her to type what 
she described as “sort of a script 
for the meeting. It said that Sil- 
ber planned to make his report 
and then leave the room. Sure, I 
said, he can leave the room be- 


GET YOUR FR 
PASS WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY. 


Wednesday & Thursday get the biggest bargain in sports — a free season pass to 
Foxboro Raceway! Foxboro’s better than ever! There’s new SUPERTOTE, so you can 
place ANY bet at ANY window! No more dashing around, no more long lines. Plus 
the new $1 Perfecta, top horses, top drivers and fine restaurants. 


Get your free pass with the purchase of a single, one-night admission. We re 
spending a fortune to make Foxboro better. You won't believe it till you see it! 


YOU BET 
FOXBORO'’S 
BETTER 


Rte. 1, Foxboro, next to Schaefer. For reservations or information, call 543-5331. 
in Boston, call 361-4900. Wed-Sun 7:45; Sat Mat 1:30. 


FOXBORO RACEWAY BUS SCHEDULE 
BOSTON — Copley Motor Tours, Lv. Park Plaza Hotel. Eves: 6:30 PM., Days: 12:15 PM. 


WORCESTER — B.C. Bus Lines, Lv. Greyhound Terminal. Eves: 6:15 PM., Days: Noon. 
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cause he had already lined up the 
trustee votes from the night be- 
fore.” 

She recalled that the script, so 
called, also described what Silber 
planned to say: ‘That he was 
happy that the faculty hadn’t 
needed to go on strike and that 
the two negotiating teams had 
been meeting together very ami- 
ably.” And, she added, the script 
contained an outline of the reso- 
lution that was indeed passed by 
the trustees that night, an outline 
that concluded with these two 
crucial sentences: ‘The trustees 
recognize that by voting to ap- 
prove the contract with these sug- 
gested changes, the faculty could 
decide to strike. We are prepared 
to accept that.” 

The most vociferous com- 
plainer about the way this reso- 
lution seemingly had been rail- 
roaded through that night was BU 
treasurer John Perkins, who, ac- 
cording to Judge Mitchell, ‘was 
very upset that he hadn’t been in- 
vited to the Algonquin Club 
meeting. After all, he’s one of the 
most knowledgeable people about 
the university’s finances.”” Other 
trustees privately raised similar 
complaints after the meeting. 

But by then the trustees’ big 
gamble had been made, a move 
that, Bergenheim stressed, was 
made in the sincere hope that le- 
gitimate problems in the wording 
of the contract could be corrected 
without forcing a strike. He has 
since conceded the trustees ‘may 
have been a bit naive’ in that 
judgrhent. “I don’t think anyone 
can claim that everything that 
was done here was done right,” 
he said. ; 

On Wednesday afternoon, 
April 4, the AAUP membership 
voted to go on strike the next 
morning. At the same time, John 


HEAR THE MUSIC FROM THE 
ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
FOR BEST FOREIGN FILM 


GET OUT YOUR 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


ON THE PHILIPS RECORDING 
OF ALFRED BRENDEL PLAYING 
SCHUBERT 
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CALL 492-4680.. 


miner. 


Alfred Brende! 


Schubert @ 


Nonalain (minor. 
DS 
“Pundarian 


minor. BST 


Featuring “Hungarian Melody” 
also 
Sonata in A Minor, Op. 42 D.845 
Allegretto in C Minor, D.915 
11 Ecossaises, D.781 


$5.29 


Harvard Square 
MIT Student Center 


Children’s Hospital Medicai Center 


RICK JAMES -— 
AGICAL FUNK TOUR 4 


4 


ORPHEUM THEATER 
THURSDAY, APRIL 19 


ALL SEATS RESERVED: °7.50, °6.50 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ORPHEUM THEATER BOX OFFICE. STRAWBERRIES. SKIPPY WHITE'S 
_ NUBIAN NOTION, AND OUT-OF-TOWN. 
TICKETS GO ON SALE TUESDAY. APRIL 3 


8 P.M. 


Peter Morgan 


“the ‘size of 


Silber was giving a lecture in BU’s 
law school auditorium on ‘The 
Techniques of Power.”” When Sil- 
ber’s talk ended, George Psathas, 
a sociology professor and secre- 
tary of the union, stood up and 
officially informed the univer- 
sity’s president that the AAUP 
was going on strike. Silber, who 
observers said showed no sign of 
surprise at the news, responded, 
“I tell you one thing. I think if 
they’re out as much as three days 
they won't have the salary pack- 
age. If they’re out as much as five 
days they won’t have tenure, they 
won't have academic freedom, 
they won’t have anything. They 
will be down to ground zero and 
we will begin the process again.” 

Six days. later, after a weekend 
worth of talks had reduced the 
outstanding issues in this unor- 
thodox labor dispute to four sub- 
stantive disagreements — whether 
professors could get credit as ser- 
vice to the university for such 
work as serving on the faculty 
council, whether teachers would 
be able to exercise control over 
workloads, whether 
teachers could file grievances if 
deans violated established pro- 
cedures in selecting faculty chair- 
men, and whether the three-year 
contract would terminate on Au- 
gust 31, 1981 — Bergenheim an- 
nounced that the trustees would 
withdraw the entire contract un- 
less the faculty were back on the 
job by high noon on Saturday, 
April 14. Yes, it was getting 
harder and harder to distinguish 
between the wishes of the low- 
profile BU president and his 
proudly independent board of 
trustees. And yes, these few dis- 
agreements that threatened the 
future finances, alumni dona- 
tions, prestige and student en- 
rollment — especially since the 
strike came precisely in the 
middle of the period during 
which applicants who have been 
accepted for next fall are decid- 
ing whether they want to come to 
BU (and enrollment figures al- 
ready are sliding) — at the na- 
tion’s fourth-largest, if mini- 
mally endowed, private institu- 
tion did not exactly seem to be 
what you'd call bread-and-butter 
issues. The major issues that had 
held up an agreement for so long 
and had first brought on the 
strike threat — salaries, tenure, 
and, you know, who gets to run 
the university — had supposedly 
long since been settled. 

But the trustees, at least, thought 


‘otherwise. One trustee, for ex- 


ample, argued that the changing 
of the termination date of the 
contract was “absolutely cru- 
cial.” Otherwise, he said, with a 
contract expiring at the end of 
August every third year, he and. 
other trustees would have to re- 

Continued on page 36 
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Duane Glasscock Oedipus: 
Full-time announcers 


freaks nature 


Their marathon takeover of W3C/Z joa will 
determine your future. 


How many times do these guys WBCN FM.-104, and they’ve WBCN main studio. 
have to prove themselves anyhow? been wasting away on weekends. They’re doing it for you. Sign this 
Duane Glasscock and Oedipus are Until now. Fortunately, Duane petition, and go for it with them. 
two of America’s greatest and Oedi have courageously taken And listen to them give you the best 
disc jockeys; they’re right here in the initiative, seized the air and radio you’ve ever heard. On the air 
our own backyard in Boston at barricaded themselves inside the right now! 


Case For ‘Duane On The Case On 


by those wimpoids Charles Laquidara and * A true star who's: 
Jess Cain). street. 
‘Totally unknown by Michael * Can actually with D 
“Hollywood” Ingalls Glasscock. 


Wiener’ s notable quote:) * Has more knowledge of music, film, the 

* Accused of “‘over-going for it” ios Charlie and contemporary culture than Vincent 
Kendall, WBCN (Q.D., Canby, Arthur Fiedler and ey Stewart 


Duane Glasscock and Oedipus as full-time W3C/1 
| announcers will result in: 


““? $W Replacing ithe wimpy, bush- ¥ No nukes. Duane and Oedi both % Another summer without snow, < 
leaguers like ‘“‘Charles support the National Radio just like Duane predicted for this S) 
Lockendora and Mark Pimento Alliance, which encourages you to past winter. & 
with me and Oedipus, tomorrow’s tell President Carter how you feel WA lowering of the drinking age to S 
radio stars today.” about nuclear energy. 18 (Duane is only 17, and fa 

detent and Oedipus still uses a fake I.D.). 


greatest rock ’n’ roll music 
immediately. ‘““We’re better than 
Boston’s best.” 


A PETITION TO IMPROVE ‘W3C11 
We want Duane and Oedipus full-time on WBCN. 
NAME STREET TOWN Zip 


GO FOR IT WITH DUANE AND OEDIPUS Send to: Michael Wiener, President 
Paid for by: WBCN 

Clone Alone (And One Human DJ) Inc. 5005 Prudential Tower 
Butte, Mont: Boston, Mass. 02199 
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THE HEALTH CONSULTANTS 


il mn 


We Wantto Be 
Your Health 
Consultants! 


Are you suffering from stress-related 
illnesses, asthma, allergies, hypoglycemia, 
etc.? Or do you simply have questions about 
how to stay healthy? If you are confused about 
your health problems, you should know about 
New England Health Foundations. 


We can show you how many illnesses can 
be controlled by regulating your diet, 
developing a sensible exercise plan and 
making use of a whole new body of knowledge 
that is being developed to correct abnormal 
conditions. 


ASK A PROFESSIONAL 


Where your health is concerned, it’s worth 
asking a health professional for guidance, but 
conventional physicians are not always well- 
informed about nutrition or preventive 
techniques. 


At New England Health Foundations, we 
specialize in nutritional and preventive 
approaches. We can help you choose the 
approaches that are best for you and direct you 
to the services you need, whether they are 
provided by us or by other practitioners and 
organizations. 


HAVE ONE ON US 


Come to the New England Health 
Foundations booth (#123) at the New 
Earth Exposition, or stop by our office in 
Cambridge, to make an appointment for a free | 
introductory class. 


Find out how we can help you learn how 
to live well again. 


NEW ENGLAND 


HEALTH FOUNDATIONS: 


° family planning 
° pregnancy testing 


° tubal ligation 
° vasectomy 


Charles Circle Clinic 
711 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts of\16 


a comprehensive ‘reproductive health 
center for women and men rf 


° abortion (with local or general anesthesia) eget. 


for information/appointments call 723-5400 
LICENSED BY DEPT. PUBLIC HEALTH 


617-266-8294 


dr. roy gottlieb 
Chiropractic Services by Appointment 


Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


250 Newbury Street 


NATURAL FOODS 
ALL BULK & TOP QUALITY 


Fresh Ground Peanut Butter 90¢ Ib. 
Grains, Bread, Organic Fruit & Veges, 
Honey, Flour 
Special Pistachios ‘3° Ib. 


GREEN ST. NATURAL FOOD 
164 Green St. Melrose 662-9717 daily 10-6, 
Thurs., until 9 pm 


THE ORGANIC 

|| FOOD CELLAR 
The Alternative 
Grocery Store 


Boston 267-2330 
1050 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 
864-6640 


Call 267-1234 
The Boston 
Phoenix 


297A Newbury St. 


Crittenton Hastings House 


abortion help 
(617) 782-7600 


individual counseling 
excellent medical care 
a hon-profit social service agency 
10. Perthshire Road, Boston 
Brighton), MA 
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THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 
CALL 492-4680. 


Health Gourmet, Inc. 
175 Mass. Ave. 
(near Symphony Hall) 


“Sheth pot | dishes from scratch 


Boston, MA @ Tel: 247-8045 


Continental Cuisine au 
PPPS Natural. “We use no sugar, 
@ @@ @ | ‘efined flour or additives.” 
HAS) Vegetable and fish dishes 
our specialty. 


¢ A natural foods restaurant 

¢ Cafeteria & dining room service 
e Open 7 days | 

Sunday Brunch 

¢ Saturday gourmet dinner 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMENS SERVICE, INC. 


A Quality Licensed Medico! Faciry 


FIRST TRIMESTER ABORTIONS 
Morning and Evening Sessions 
Free Pregnancy Tests & Counseling 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-9; Sat. 9-5 
738-1370 
1031 Beacon St., Brookline, M 
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Announcing store-wide price cuts 
the best food money can buy. 


We’ve computerized our purchasing 
and you save. The cost 
of the best food money ’{ 
can buy is goingdown / 


some 100 new items to what is already 
New — largest selection of all-natural foods. 


Good news for tomorrow. 


at the Natural Grocer. ' This announcement is vot an introductory 

offer, a coupon special or some 

Good news for today. | time-restricted campaign.We expect 
We proudly announce ea to announce further store-wide 

a 5% price reduction \ \ price reductions in coming months. 


(or more) on over 
one- fourth of our 
fine products. 


Compare these, 
prices to those 
where you shop: 


sharp Vermont 


And we expect to maintain our lower 
prices longer. We'll also continue 
the by-the- case discounts and 
regular features our customers 
have come to expect. 


. What's more, you'll still find 
same seven-days-a-week 


cheddar $2.35/\b.; convenience and the old- 
additive-free fashioned friendly service 
cat food, 3cans/ have made us popular. 
dollar; dairy-fresh milk “4 The price of food is surely 
with a dollop of cream on going up wherever you 
_ top, 89¢/% gal. carton; shop. At the Natural 
unbleached organic §§ Grocer our low prices 
white flour with wheat are now even lower. 
germ, $1.39/4 lb. bag; pure | Our huge selection 
clover honey, $1.09/Ib. jar; even larger. Our 
spaghetti sauce with high standards of 
mushrooms, 79¢/15 oz. can; quality unchanged. 


all-natural oatmeal, 31¢/lb.; 
plain yogurt, 76¢/qt. 

At the same time, we 
announce the addition of 


changed your 
supermarket. 


) Maybe it’s time you 


it’s time you changed your supermarket 


n Brookline: 315 Harvard Street (in Coolidge Corner) 738-9271. Open: Monday-Friday 10AM to 9PM. Saturday SAMto6PM. SundayNoonto6PM. = 
Framingham: Tropic Isle Plaza (Rte.9 opposite Seain Surf) 879-3062. Open: Monday-Friday 10AM to 9PM, Saturday 10AM to 6PM. Sunday Noon to 6PM. 
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Continued from page 32 

arrange their vacation schedules 
to be in Boston to ratify a con- 
tract without upsetting the start 
of the new school year. Actually, 
for college professors who get 
their entire summers off with 
pay, this point might be even 
more crucial. 

And at least one of the trustees 
contacted by the Phoenix, Mel 
Miller, the publisher of Rox- 
bury’s Bay State Banner, argued 
that the academic workload ques- 
tion was the most crucial point 
raised after the fact by his board. 
“You can’t let the teachers decide 
what their workload will be,” 
Miler argued. “That has to be the 
province of the dean.” Other- 
wise, the faculty could apply 
pressure toward lightening each 


teacher’s workload to force the 
school to increase the number of 
teachers. In addition, Miller ar- 
gued, unions for academics are 
inappropriate because, ‘thanks to 
tenure, they’re guaranteed a life- 
time job. You can’t get rid of a 
tenured professor, even if the 
school is having financial diffi- 
culties.” And he complained that 
the unionization of the BU fac- 
ulty has ruined the relationship — 
the atmosphere of collegiality, it’s 
called — between the faculty and 
the trustees. ‘No matter what 
happens, it will mean a little more 
money in the pockets of the fac- 
ulty,” he said, ‘‘and for them that 
can be healing. But for the trus- 
tees, it’s now more an industrial 
relationship than the collegial re- 
lationship you'd expect to find at 
a university. I’m much more re- 
strained dealing with the faculty 
now. It’s them versus us.” 


It is, of course, true that col- 
lege professors, even the under- 
paid ones at BU (like leftist gov- 
ernment professors Howard Zinn 
and Murray Levin, who simply 
haven't been getting raises from 
Silber basically because they an- 
noy him), are not exactly the 
world’s most oppressed and ex- 
ploited laborers. Or, to quote once 
again President Silber’s oft- 
repeated remark on why he feels 
academic unions are unneces- 
sary: “If you don’t own a cow, 
there is no reason to have a milk- 
ing machine.” 

But at one strike rally in BU’s 
gorgeous neo-gothic Marsh 
Chapel, Robert Nelson, a former 
dean of the School of Theology 
and vice-president of the AAUP, 
reminded his listeners that the 
110-year-old university, once an 
outrageously strait-laced 
Methodist institution, was what 


they call a totally dry campus un- 
til as late as 1967, when Arland 
Christ-Janer became the first-ever 
non-Methodist BU president. 
“Christ-Janer brought the bar to 
BU,” Nelson said, ‘‘and Silber 
brought collective bargaining to 
BU.” 


* * * 


| a brief look at the his- 
tory of union organizing on the 
Boston University campus dur- 
ing the stormy seven-year tenure 
of John Silber suddenly makes 
the suspicions, paranoia and mu- 
tual distrust that have become so 
obvious there within the past two 
weeks a good deal more under- 
standable. 

The campus police union and 
the building-and-grounds-keep- 
ers’ union, the only two BU labor 
organizations that predate John 
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~ 
4, Solid Wood Construction Smooth Lacquer 
Finish Complete with our Best Kuss 


SPRING SALE 


Discover the Incredible Sleeping Comfort 


of a Waterbed 


Mattress and a Chemelex 
Heater 
QUEEN SIZE $379 
Reg. $429 
with six drawer 
storage pedestal 
Vdd S139 


31 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROUTE 9 @ on the 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
731-6038 


DON LAW PRESENTS 


IN AMERICA 
BEING SERVED AT 


MUSIC HALL 


7:30 PM 


Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, > ELSIE’S 


TICKET AGENCY —Kenmore Sq. & Harvard Sq., Out-Of-Town 


tof - Ticket Agency—Harvard Sq, & Strawberries. 


accepted) 426-8181 


Concert Charge (all charge cards 


Silber, happen also to be the only 
unions he feels are appropriate. 
Unions are necessary only to pro- 
tect otherwise unprotected work- 
ers, Silber has told the Daily Free 
Press, and ‘‘for that reason I look 
with favor on having a union of 
janitors and yardmen and main- 
tenance crews at BU.” 

Nonetheless, in 1973 profes- 
sors Arnold Offner, Joseph 
Speisman and Fritz Ringer — the 
current AAUP chapter president 
— began to perceive Silber’s in- 
fluence on campus as dangerous 
and began attempting to organ- 
ize. Two years later, 65 percent of 
the faculty members in a pro- 
posed AAUP bargaining unit 
signed pledge cards requesting a 
union election. The administra- 
tion appealed to the NLRB, claim- 
ing that department chairmen 
should not be included in the bar- 
gaining unit and that the pro- 
posed unit was invalid because it 
didn’t include the staffs of the 
schools of law, medicine and den- 
tistry. 

All of the administration’s ar- 
guments were rejected by the 
NLRB and the faculty voted in 
the AAUP on a 394 to 262 vote in 
May of 1975, after which the 
NLRB certified that union as the 
faculty bargaining agent. Un- 
daunted, Silber began a series of 
appeals based on precisely the 
same arguments that had already 
been rejected, while simply re- 
fusing to deal with the union un- 
til forced to by the federal courts 
in December of 1977. Even then, 
bargaining didn’t really get un- 
der way until almost another full 
year had passed while the ad> 
ministration hinted that it might 
take the case to the Supreme 
Court. Instead, BU has filed an 
amicus brief in connection with 
Yeshiva University in New York, 
which has managed to win a fed- 
eral court decision stating that 
faculty duties are managerial and 
therefore can’t be unionized. That 
case will be reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court sometime next year. 
In fiscal year 1978, BU paid 
$119,948 to its noted pro- 
management law firm, Stone- 
man, Chandler and Miller. 

But the faculty has had an easy, 
if lengthy, time of it compared 
with the struggles undertaken by 
the librarians and_the clerical 
attempt to 
ionize in 1971, a group of uni- 


‘versity clerical workers tried 


again in 1978, this time succeed- 
ing in getting the NLRB to call for 
an election, though the univer- 
sity managed, through a series of 
delaying tactics, to hold off that 


election until May of 1978. With 


the time it had bought, the ad- 
ministration employed an _Illi- 
nois-based union-busting firm 
called Modern Management 
Methods (or ‘“3M”’), whose con- 
sultants began showing up on 
campus in the summer of ‘77 to 
train supervisory personnel jin 
anti-union tactics. Employees 
were bombarded with literature 
from the personnel director, one 
piece of which, for example, 
employees that, though 
the wages and fringe benefits 
they would get from a union re- 
mained uncertain (left up to the 
vagaries of collective bargaining 
and all), if the union were voted 
in, employees would be required 
to ‘take an oath of loyalty” to the 
union, could be fined and other- 
wise disciplined for failure to at- 
tend union meetings, would be 
“‘obliged’”’ to participate in picket 
lines and demos, and so forth. 
This campaign, along with a simi- 
lar one designed to head off the 
organizing of the librarians, was 
unsuccessful — both unions were 
voted in by slim margins. 
* * * 


P redictably, however, BU has 
also refused to recognize or bar- 
gain with either of these legally 
certified unions. Indeed, when 
Barbara Rahke, organizer for Dis- 
trict 65, which represents the 
clerical workers, wrote to BU Vice- 

Continued on page 38 
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Everyone has these bicycles the 
drawing board. Except us. 


Ours are on the road. They are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Royale: the 
first bicycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing that aren’t expensive. 

Championships are routinely won on racing 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 
to construct. But the 12-speed Royale 
doesn’t. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 
frame costs dramatically. 

Our competitors would like to 
build their own affordably priced 
chrome molybdenum bicycle. 
But only Fuji had made the 
technological breakthrough that 
makes the sleek Royale possible. 
We’re on the road. They'll 
have to wait for another day. 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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CALL 492-4680. 
The Skating Club of Boston 
ICE CHIPS ’79 
Featuring 
TAI BABILONIA & RANDY GARDNER 
1979 World Pair Champions 
CHARLES TICKNER 


1978 World Men's Champion 
April 20-21-22 4 performances 
Friday and Saturday Evenings at 8:00 PM April 20-21 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons at 2:00 PM April 21 and 22 
THE WALTER BROWN RINK 


At Boston University — Babcock St., Boston, MA 
Tickets $6-$5-$4 at The Skating Club of Boston 1240 Soldiers Field Road, Brighton, Mass. 02135 


Mostly $4 and $3 Tickets remaining except for Sat. afternoon. 


APPEARING 
MAY 8 TO 11 
8:00 P.M. 


Peter Morgan 


Continued from page 36 
President Charles Smith in De- 
ORPHEUM TH EATRE cember of 1978 informing him 
: that the NLRB had certified the 
Hamilton Pl., Boston 4 Miggoww union and asking for a meeting to 
(off Tremont - across from Park St. Church) y \ | \nn\ begin contract negotiations, he re- 
\ 


sponded with a note saying he 
had hoped the envelope he'd re- 


TICKET PRICES »'\ ‘\ ceived from her would contain a 
$7.50, $1 0.50, $1 2.50 Christmas card. ‘Imagine my 


surprise, however, when I opened 
it and discovered that it con- 


Box office Orpheum Theatre 10-5:30 Mon.-Sat. ; a er es ; tained a letter,” Smith wrote. 
Opticus is pleased to announce their all 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN new contact lens center at 3 Center Plaza. bounds.” Which is why BU now 
PHONE CREDIT CARD SERVICE: We provide artificial eye services. 
oncertcharge 426-8181 Pro i nal s 

: 537 Commonwealth Ave. 3 Center Plaza 99 Washington St. : 
MAIL ORDERS: Bank or Money order only, payable to Kenmore Square Government Center Village Mall Canto: ; = is, of vege’ no deny 
Orpheum Theatre, Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. f 261-5140 742-8151 828-7645 Se ee = 
02108. Include self-addressed stamped envelope. All 9-5:30 M-F 9-3 Sat. 8:30-5:30 M-F 10-9 M-F 10-6 Sat. ci ier vont The Unix 4 Fa es 
Group rates available: (617) 799-4405 SAVE $7.00 AT OPTICUS t Char 
& : WITH THIS COUPON : L ally make a cameo appearance at 
Valid only for purchase of complete pair of eyeglasses. J} one strike rally, where he re- 
Limit one coupon per purchasee marked, “If I were a student I 


other reason than most of those 
students will some day be pro- 
fessors themselves.’” Then How- 
ard Zinn got up and announced 
that some of the BU maintenance 
workers supporting the faculty 
strike had approached him and 
asked, “’ ‘You’re not going to take 
the weekend off, are you?’ They 
seemed to assume that students 
and professors are used to hav- 
ing weekends off.’ - 

So, while a few professors ar- 
ranged to hold their classes off 
campus to avoid crossing picket 
lines, a few pickets showed up for 
a few hours on that Saturday 
morning a week ago and then 
went home. While the pickets 
were absent that weekend, the 
university took advantage and 
arranged deliveries of fuel, food 
and supplies. 

Beginning the first of last ee 
week, the union began making 8 
serious and generally successful 
attempts to keep their picket lines 
going for 24 hours. No, this sort 
of thing does not seem to come 
naturally to profs, and at least for 
that reason it seemed almost a 


NOSE. 


Norionauize Our Sources or 
¢ Do the natural resources of these United States belong to all American citizens or an elite few? 


e pack wid allow them to be controlled and exploited by a handful of unscrupulous internationalists and 
oreigners? 


e Do you trust the oil barons and believe they put our national welfare ahead of their selfish greed? 


¢ Are you fed up with being exploited and manipulated? 


¢ Fear of words hardly whispered until now can terrorize those multi-billionaires. If they won't listen to reason 
then let’s give it to them through the NOSE. 


MEMBERS WELCOME shame that the strike was settled 
on Friday afternoon. Because they 
Send your contribution today and help fight for lower energy A sin besletieaiieaii were just starting to get good at 
° Costs. Five dollars or more receives a bumper sticker and P.O. BOX 471 setting up picket lines. = 
literature. Give it to them through the NOSE by sending your WENHAM, MA 01984 


donation today to T.J. BURKE, DIRECTOR 


dream, is sure to start talking 
again. & 
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You can win 
a brand new Scout 2 Rallye... 


HOWTO ENTER: Just send this coupon, or a postcard or letter, with 
the appropriate information. (Enter as often as you wish, but 
each entry must be individually filled out and post- -—. 
marked.) But first: as 
Listen to WCOZ Rock 94% and learn 
all 14 Oft-the-Road-Oft-the Wall Rally 
winners. Because past race results will | 
be posted at the WCOZ van, don't 
worry if you miss a race. Listen for 
WCOZ van locations. 

The winner of the Scout II Rallye will 
be drawn at random of all qualified 
entries. Contest ends April 29, 1979, 
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all entries must be postmarked by 
Wednesday, May 2, 1979.” 
Name 
Street 
Dave Lee vs. Lesley vs. Steven vs. Tommy vs. Lisa 

City 7 7” vs. Chuck vs. Bob vs. Andy vs. Jim vs. Cindy. 
Phone RACE DATE RACE DATE 

RACE DATE WINNER Fri April 20 Wed. April25 i 
Mon. April 16_ Sat. April21 Thur. April 26 
Tues. April 17 Sun. April22 Fri. April27 
Wed. April 18 Mon. April 23 Sat. April28 
Thur. April 19 Tues. April 24 Sun. April29 

Mail coupon to: WCOZ Rock 94%, 441 Stuart St., Boston, MA 02116. 4 


In Person... 


44 ore 


Singing songs for all 
the times of your life. 
Friday, April 20 at 


Boston Symphony Hall. 
"HARD TIMES FOR LOVERS’ 


The newest album 
from Judy Collins, 

on Elektra 
Records and Tapes. 


Produced by Gary Klein for the Entertainment Company. 
Executive Producer: Charles Koppelman. 
€ 1970 Elektra/Asyium Records @ A Warner Communications Co 


The Judy Collins Catalog: bs 
JUDITH WILDFLOWERS 

BREAD AND ROSES IN MY LIFE 

SO EARLY IN THE SPRING . WHO KNOWS WHERE THE TIME GOES 

A MAID OF CONSTANT SORROW ~ RECOLLECTIONS 

THE GOLDEN APPLES OF THE SUN WHALES «& NIGHTINGALES 

JUDY COLLINS NO. 3 LIVING 

THE JUDY COLLINS CONCERT “LIVE” COLORS OF THE DAY, THE BEST OF JUDY COLLINS 


JUDY COLLINS’ FIFTH ALBUM TRUE STORIES « OTHER DREAMS 


Appearing at U.Mass. Amherst April 20 and Symphony Hall April 22. 
Available at the Coop $4.49. 


f 
Announcing WCOZ’s wall) 4 
; 4 a. : 4: 
ee 
zt 
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The first horoscope 


20— May 

PERSANALITY TRAITS: As you know, you 
tend to be very, very, precise, and would be 
one of the first to notice that the 

word personality is spelled 
incorrectly in the above 
sentence. 


at promises only gooc 


YOUR LUCKY DAY: July 19. (Unfortu- 
nately, it was July 19, 1708.) 


YOUR MOST COMPATIBLE SIGNS: 
“Stop” and “No Parking” 


YOUR FAVORITE COLOR: Asparagus green 


YOUR FAVORITE FOOD: Green asparagus 


INSIGHTS TO SELF-KNOWLEDGE: Often 
your friends mistake your mean, nasty, 
deeply inbred sadistic streak as merely a 
short, passing mood. Let them. 

Though you crave money, gold, and sil- 
ver, you realize that love is more lasting 
and important... but you still crave money, 
gold, and silver. 

This would be a good time for you to step 
back and evaluate your lifestyle, unless you 
are reading this while climbing a mountain. 
Remember, no more talking to your plants, 
unless they ask you a specific question. 


ings for your future. 
After all, if reading about your future isn’t a pleasure, why bother? 


WHAT'S AHEAD: Your Mercury and Pisces _ 


will be in the first house next month, with 
Venus ascending into the seventh cusp of 
the Moon. And everyone knows: what that 
means! So please take all the necessary 
precautions, including, of course, the dry 
cleaning of your guppy. 

A tall, dark, handsome stranger will enter 
your life on the fifteenth, bearing the good 
news that you have won 50 thousand dol- 
lars in a lottery. Unfortunately, he is a com- 
pulsive liar. You will be going on an ocean 
voyage soon, but since it will start out as 
a bus trip, make sure you dress in some- 
thing stylish, warm, and waterproof. 

A famous rock musician will bump into 
you, and you will both fall madly in love, 
which will be terrific, unless you are both 
of the same sex with very strict parents. 


FINAL THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH: Wear 
dark clothes, spell TROPWEN backward 
(gotcha!), and stop calling everyone 


@©Lorillard, U.S.A., 1977 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


18 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 1978. 
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The fat and the 
Beyond Chinatown 8; 
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Lifestyle Index. 


Thought for food 10 
Survival: Making. a. 1 
Crossword 


A WHALE OF A TIME 


W... watching is a simple pleasure. You hop aboard a 
boat that is heading for a whales’ feeding territory an hour or 
so off the coast. When you get there, 40-to-70-foot finbacks 
or somewhat smaller humpbacks are usually cavorting. The 
boat stops at a respectful distance of a hundred yards or so, 
and you watch. The mammoth mammals spout, roll over, 
breach — leap completely out of the water — and sometimes 
even swim over to introduce themselves. They’re polite. They 
never knock the boat over. Pretty soon they leave or you leave 
and everybody goes home. 

Sounds like an enjoyable fresh-air outing, yes? Among 
those who agree are the sponsors of a record number of public 
whale-watching trips planned for this spring. Generally, 
these groups are non-profit, naturalists’ organizations whose 
past trips, publicized among their memberships, sold out 
rapidly. So they’re offering more trips to more people this 
year, though these too are filling fast. New sponsors and no- 
sponsors are getting into the act; Jacquie Buehler, who 
coordinates trips for the New England Aquarium, reports 
having received phone calls from boat owners eager to know 
where they can go see for themselves. 

The question is, do whales enjoy hordes of visitors as much 
as the visitors enjoy whales? Nobody knows; even close 
human acquaintances aren’t sure. ‘‘Stormy’’ Mayo, researcher 
and naturalist with the Dolphin III, which makes frequent 
trips from Provincetown, has made many observations of 
whales apparently reacting tor the approach of the boat. He 


“ concludes that ‘‘it looks like an aggressive sort of show, but 


that’s just an assumption. It could mean anything. I used to 
have it down, two years ago, but now I think it’s an almost 
insoluble matrix. I don’t think you can make any sense out of 

Researchers hold different hypotheses about how whales 
feel about us. Thorough studies of whales in their Atlantic 
environment are new and in progress. It has been established 
that whales migrate from down around the Dominican 


Republic up to the waters off Newfoundland. But how long 
‘individuals remain in one area, what exactly they do at 
various stages of their journeys, and even how many there are 


is still under study. Scientists express concern that humans 
may wear out their welcome before the ways of these gentle 
giants” are better understood. Having spent patient years 
observing and trying not to interfere, they now face the 
troublesome possibilities that sightseeing boats will 


unwittingly affect whales’ behavior patterns, that insensitive 
boat owners will seriously disturb the whales, and that new 
popularity will bring about stricter legislation that could 
hamper serious research. 

At present, the only strict legal no-no in Atlantic waters is 
killing a whale or other marine mammal. However, the 
National Marine Fisheries Service regards ‘‘harassing’”’ them 
as a slow means to that end. Adapting laws that are in effect 
in Hawaiian waters for the protection of Pacific species, the 
Service has established informal guidelines here: that a boat 
should approach no closer than 100 yards and that people 
should try not to distract whales from whatever they're doing. 
Charles Kuenlen, special agent with the Service, seems 
unperturbed by the proliferation of sponsored whale- 
watching trips. He says, ‘It’s the powerboat operators who 
say, ‘Vroom! Let’s make this one jump!’; it’s the deliberate 
wrongdoers. That’s where the problem is going to be.” 

If you’d like to pay a friendly visit to the whales, your best 
bet is to reserve a place with a naturalists’ organization and to 
do it soon. Those sponsoring trips from Massachusetts (and 
likely to have spaces open) include: 

Habitat, Inc., Belmont; full-day trip May 27; $18 per 
person; call 489-3850. 

Harvard’s Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge; 
weekend trip June 2 and 3; $25 plus required MCZ 
membership ($15); 495-2463. The museum is also sponsoring 
a lecture, “Of Whales and Men: Limits to Deep Breath-hold 
Diving” by David E. Leith, at the Geological Lecture Hall, 22 
Oxford St., Cambridge, on- Tuesday, April 24, at 5:30 p-m.; 
$1 for getting your feet wet (so to speak) in this field. 

The Museum of Science, Boston; one half-day trip May 
14; $8, $17 with bus; 723-2500, ext. 259. 

The New England Aquarium, Boston; seven full-day trips 
in May; $20; 742-8830. 

Web Of Life Outdoor Education Center, Plymouth; four 
half-day trips, April 29 and May 20; $9; 224-8136. 

If you can assemble your own group, charter trips may be 
arranged directly through: 

Al Avellar, Dolphin III, Provincetown; 255-3857. 

Commercial Fishing Inc., Lynn; 595-9033. 

Gloucester Fishermen’s Museum, Gloucester; 283-1940. 
Ocean Research Education Society, Lynn; 523-3455. 
Walsh’s Deep Sea Fishing, Lynn; 593-7654. —_ 
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BOOKMAKERS 


4h 


he small press is like a school of fish. Unless it gets together you never see it,” 
says DeWitt Henry, co-director of Book Affair ‘79. People from small-presses and 
literary magazines will appear en masse at the Book Affair literary “weekend” in 
Harvard Square Thursday, April 19, through Saturday, April 21. Over 60 presses will 
set up exhibits, poets and fiction writers will read aloud for hours on end, and 
panelists will ponder ‘Too Many Submissions/Too Few Subscriptions.” 
This exposition is the leisurely successor to Book Affairs held in 1975 and 1976 
and is the first to offer free admission to all comers. Among participants, Henry says, 


“The expectation is not so much in sales as it is to meet each other. It’s an exhibit; it’s 
a celebration.” 

Starting everything off is a reading by Ishmael Reed (‘‘He’s the closest thing to jazz 
I think a prose writer can be,’ opines Henry), at 4:30 p.m. Thursday in Science 
Center D, Harvard University. Then small press exhibitors and readers will hold 
forth at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Massachusetts Avenue, on Friday 
from 2 to 7:30 p.m. and on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. The panel discussion 
is on Saturday afternoon from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. in Harvard’s Lamont Library Forum 
Room. Also at the library, in the Poetry Room (natch), are featured readings at 8 
p.m.: Stratis Haviaras and Ronald Sukenick (Friday) and Olga Broumas (Saturday, 
followed by a reception). 

For more information about Book Affair ‘79, call 623-2799. — B.W. 


GARDEN 
GUARDIANS 


I, the luxury price of lettuce has you thinking about a back-yard garden 
this spring but your brown thumb makes you hesitate — help is available. 

The UMass Suburban Experiment Station, in Waltham, runs a plant- 
research and -advice center, and the services of its Home Horticultural 
Clinic include free soil testing, giveaways of a variety of useful pamphlets, 
and advice on indoor and outdoor plants. 

If, for instance, a plague of insects ate more of last year’s garden than 
you did, you might ask entomologist William Garland how to rescue 
zucchini from the squash-vine borer or how to identify the voracious’ 
tomatc hornworm. You might also quiz plant pathologist Elsie Cox about 
starting seeds and pruning trees, or about virtually any plant disease from 
early blight of tomatoes to late blight of potatoes. ‘If it grows, we deal 
with it,” says Cox. “Or to put it another way: if it doesn’t grow, we deal 
with it.”’ 

Lending a helping green thumb is incidental to the horticulturalists’ 
main job at the station, which is to test household plants, vegetables, trees : 
and shrubs for breeding qualities, disease and insect resistance, and effects 
of air pollution. It was in the station’s gardens that the famous Waltham 
butternut squash was developed. 

The plant clinic of the Suburban Experimental Station, 240 Beaver 
Street, Waltham, is open Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 8:30 a.m. 
to noon, and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. Drop by or call 891-0650. 

— Jonas Weisel 
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After fired... 


Getting unemployment benefits can be a job in itself 


by Neil Miller 


iss summer Tamara Berton received a one-year 
CETA appointment as a forest ranger at Pond Meadow 
Park, in Braintree. Berton, 31, was the only woman on 
the park’s maintenance crew, and she liked her job. “We 
dug a lot of holes, sunk a lot of cement, put up a lot of se- 
curity fences,”” she says. ‘I always did my work. I got 
along fine with supervisors and peers.” 

But one person with whom she didn’t get along was 
her boss, the park’s chief forest ranger. ““He was very 
friendly,” she says, “‘until he found out I was going to be 
part of the labor crew. Then his. whole demeanor 
changed. It was an instant, chemical personality dislike. I 
just rubbed him the wrong way, I guess.”’ Berton says 
that she was always respectful and never refused orders, 
but that the ranger gradually began to put a lot of pres- 
sure on her to quit. 

After Berton had been working at the park for four 
months, her boss got the opportunity he had been wait- 
ing for. One day Berton was using the park’s truck for 
personal business (‘Everyone did it,” she maintains), and 
it was her bad luck that a member of the park’s board of 
directors saw it parked at a local shopping mall. The di- 
rector immediately called the chief ranger and demanded 
an explanation. When Berton returned from her errand, 
the chief was pacing his office floor. ‘You're fired,’’ he 
told her. Berton tried to argue, but it was fruitless. ‘‘If it 
had been anyone else, he would have covered -for them,” 
she says. The next day, she was standing in line at the 
unemployment office in Quincy. 

Since she had been fired and was unable to convince 
the claims adjuster that the firing was not her fault, she 
was denied benefits. But Berton wouldn't give up. She 
appealed her case to the Hearings and Determinations 
section of the Division of Employment Security (DES). 
She got in touch with Vocations for Social Change, a 
worker-advocacy group, which provided her with infor- 
mation, moral support and an advocate for her appeal, all 
free of charge. She subpoenaed three fellow workers to 
testify about her job performance. Until her case came 
up, she had to go to the unemployment office each week 
to fill out a form that proved she was looking for work. 

On the day of the hearing, both her boss and a lower- 
ranking supervisor — whom she believed was the ‘‘key 
witness’ — failed to appear. Berton arranged to have the 
hearing postponed. On the second date, none of the wit- 
nesses showed up; Berton was the only person to pre-~ 
sent evidence to the hearing examiner. In her testimony, 
Berton didn’t deny her involvement in the truck inci- 
dent; she did argue that what she had done was “within 
the practice of the job,’ and said that she had been 
singled out for harassment. Her advocate asked her a few 
questions, and at the conclusion of the hearing, she read 
a prepared statement and handed it to the examiner. A 
few days later, she received word that she was granted 
benefits; the DES decision supporting her céntention 
was pretty much a paraphrase of her own statement. 

Although Berton finally won her case and received 
back unemployment benefits for the time her case was on 
appeal, the entire process took almost four months. ‘‘It 
was a hard time for me,” she says. ‘I had to borrow 
money. My bills fell behind.”” But, she adds, ‘I’m a 
fighter.”’ 


* * * 

For many people, the prospect of receiving weekly un- 
employment benefits is worth a fight. To qualify, an in- 
dividual must have worked at least 15 weeks or earned 
$1200 during the previous year. If eligible, he or she can 
collect for 30 weeks; benefits will be about half the for- 
mer weekly wage. The most an individual can receive in a 
given week is $122. 

The funds for benefits paid by the DES come from 
employers, who pay into the state Unemployment Com- 
pensation Fund three to five percent of the first $4800 an 
employee earns annually. The actual percentage de- 
pends on the number of past employees in a company 
who have collected benefits. When former employees re- 
ceive unemployment compensation, the employer's rate 
increases — slightly in the case of a few workers, sig- 
nificantly in the case of a mass layoff. For this reason, it 
is almost always in the employer's interest to prove to 
DES that a former employee is ineligible for benefits. 

If Tamara Berton had lost her job before January of 
1976, she would have had no difficulty in obtaining 
benefits. Up until that time, an individual could receive 
unemployment compensation regardless of whether he 
quit his job or was fired or laid off. There was an eight- 
week waiting period, but the individual was assured of 
eventually receiving weekly checks from the state. New 
rules put into effect during the Dukakis administration, 
however, changed all that. For one thing, the eight-week 
waiting period was abolished; benefits are now dis- 
bursed as soon as a claim is approved. But for another, 
the only workers who get benefits more or less auto- 
matically are those who have been laid off. The current 
DES regulations make it substantially more difficult for 
someone to collect if he has quit or been fired. 

In order to receive benefits under the current system, 
an employee who has been dismissed has to prove to the 
DES that the firing was not his fault. According to the 
Massachusetts Employment Security Law, a worker will 
be denied benefits if his dismissal is ‘attributable solely... 
to deliberate misconduct in willful disregard of the ‘emn-: 
ploying unit's interest.” 


The law is certainly open to interpretation, but inter- 
pretation is not the exclusive province of employers and 
hearing examiners. ‘‘Willful disregard means willful dis- 
regard. It does not means that DES doesn’t like you,” 
says Richard Zorza, a consultant to Vocations for Social 
Change’s Unemployment Law Project. He asserts that 
anyone who is fired ‘“‘should operate on the presump- 
tion that when you are fired you can collect unless... . 
The unemployment system is a ‘30s concept. It is suf- 
fused with the puritan concept of fault. If you’re fired, 
you just have to show it wasn’t your fault.” 

According to DES guidelines for its claims adjusters, it 
is your fault if you are fired because: 

— you are often late and your employer warns you 
this could lead to your dismissal; 

— you break company rules that are known and 
obeyed; 

— you refuse to follow “reasonable” orders at work; 

— you are drunk at work; or 

— you become involved in fights. ; 

If any of these is the case and your employer can prove it, 
your chances of getting unemployment benefits are neg- 
ligible. 

If, however, you can prove that your dismissal was not 
your fault, you can collect. You are not at fault, for ex- 
ample, if you are fired without warning for absence. 
Similarly, you're not at fault if you are dismissed be- 
cause: 

— your employer finds your work unsatisfactory, but 
you can prove you were doing your best; 

— you have complained about wages or safety condi- 
tions and have taken some action, such as threatening to 
notify or notifying union officials or government agen- 
cies; 

— you were involved in an accident during work 
(automobile or other) and it has not been proven that it 
was your fault; or 

— you violated a “company rule,” but you can show 
either that the rule was not generally known or that 
others had violated it without being punished. 

(The above information comes from a Vocations for So- 
cial Change pamphlet, based on the DES Claims Adjust- 
ers’ Handbook, entitled ‘Unemployment Benefits for 
Massachusetts Workers,” available for 75 cents from 


VSC, 107 South Street, Boston 02111.) 


If You Quit.... 
If you voluntarily leave a job and want to collect 
unemployment benefits, the Massachusetts Employ- 
ment Security Law states that you must prove that 
you left ‘for good cause attributable to the employ- 
ing unit’ or “for such compelling personal reasons as 
to make separation involuntary.’ These regulations’ 
mean that you must prove that your quitting was not 
your fault. 
According to DES guidelines, ‘good cause’’ means: 
— you are sick and need a lighter work load, which 
your employer cannot find; 
— you are refused a legitimate and urgent request 
for a leave of absence; 4 
~ equipment or working conditions are danger- 
ous or unsafe and you have made an effort to correct 
them; or 
— your employer continually gives you hostile — 
criticism although you are doing your best. 
__ “Compelling personal reasons” for leaving a job in- 
clude: 
you have to follow your spouse job in 
other area; 
— you become pregnant and are refused a leave of — 
absence; or 
— you have to care for a sick relative. 
In the last two cases, you must show that you are 
available to work at the time you put in your claim. 
Another note: employers are not penalized on their 
unemployment payments if a worker leaves for ‘‘com- 
pelling personal reasons,” so in these cases, chances 
are sinall that the claim will be contested. 
“No good cause” for quitting includes: 
~— refusal to do a reasonable amount of overtime; 
— returning to school; 
_— a'policy disagreement” with your employer; or 
- = not returning to work after an agreed-upon pe- 
-tiod of layoff. : 
| {information in this section comes from Vocations for 
Social Change’s “Unemployment Benefits for Mas- 
sachusétts Workers,”’ based on the DES.Claims Ad- 
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W  porere: the facts behind a dismissal, one should 


waste no time getting to an unemployment office to file a 
claim. Since unemployment benefits are calculated on the 
basis of the amount of money earned during the past SR 
weeks, each week delayed in filing can result in a loss of 
benefits. The DES prefers that applicants file at the un- 
employment office nearest them, though it is not re- 
quired. “The general rule is, the closer to Boston, the bet- 
ter the office,” says Zorza. But whatever office an appli- 
cant chooses, he should call in advance to find out which 
day of the week is his reporting day (this depends on the 
last digit of the Social Security number). 

When an individual files his claim, he will be asked the 
names of his employers and the dates of employment 
during the past year. The office will then send notices to 
the employers, asking about wages and reasons for sep- 
aration. The employer has seven days to fill out the form 
and return it; if he fails to do so, he forfeits any right to 
appeal the decision. 

If the employer agrees that the dismissal was not the 
employee’s fault, the employee will be quickly informed 
that he is eligible for benefits. But if the employer dis- 
putes that contention, the employee will be called back to 
the office to see a claims adjuster. At that time, the ad- 
juster will hear his side of the case and will either make a de- 
cision on the spot or send his findings in a few days. An in- 
dividual is well-advised to bring along any evidence — 
memos, letters from coworkers, etc. — that might 
strengthen his case; Zorza suggests that the claimant 
bring a written statement of his own version of events. 
“This shows them you are willing to fight,” he says. In 
the event of any irregularity, it is a good idea to write 
down the adjuster’s name. DES has an ombudsman’s of - 
fice, which will take anonymous complaints. ‘“The 
hierarchy is surprisingly receptive to complaints,” says 
Zorza. 

If the adjuster’s decision goes against the claimant, he 


has 10 days to appeal the decision to the DES Hearings: 


and Determinations section. (He may, however, take 30 
days if he has good reason — serious illness or not hav- 
ing received the decision on time, for instance.) The em- 
ployer may appeal as well. According to Richard Zylin- 
ski, principal review examiner of the hearings section, it 
takes 12 to 14 days from the time a claimant or employer 
requests a hearing until one is scheduled. 

Appeals are heard in a small office by one examiner, 
and are relatively informal. ‘At the hearing, everyone 
can be heard and both sides have the right to cross- 
examination,” says Zylinski. ‘“You can have witnesses, 
an attorney or an advocate to testify or assist you.”’ (The 
hearings are, however, closed to the public.) If a former 
coworker can assist in the case but is reluctant to testify 
for fear of being harassed or fired himself, the claimant 
can have him subpoenaed. Tamara Berton was forced to 
subpoena a friend for just this reason. “She could wave 
the subpoena in her boss’s face and prove she had no 
choice but to come to the hearing,”’ she says. 

The party who requests the subpoena is responsible 
for its delivery. It’s not necessary to send a policeman or 
constable to knock on a potential witness’s door; any dis- 
interested person can do so. If a subpoena is issued, 
though, the party who requested it must pay a $6 wit- 
ness fee and 10 cents a mile for the witness's traveling ex- 
penses. 

At the hearing, the examiner first questions which- 
ever party requested the hearing. Both sides have the 
right to direct and cross-examination, although employ- 
ers rarely cross-examine claimants. “‘It’s relatively low- 
key. You don’t break people on cross-examination,” says 
Zorza. According to him, most examiners have a “‘last 
day” orientation — a prevailing concern about what hap- 
pened on the day of the firing — instead of a long-term 
view of relationships at the workplace. 

Hearings generally take less than an hour and are tape- 
recorded. Since an examiner will often listen to only part 
of the tape (if any at all) before making a decision, a writ- 
ten statement becomes important. The claimant has the 
right to listen to the tape after the hearing, receive a copy 
of it and even record the proceedings himself. Decisions 
can take as little as two or three days, but the examiner 
has up to 45 days from the date of your original appeal in 
which to inform you of the decision. 


The Hearings and Determinations section, which con- 
sists of about 30 examiners, holds more than 1000 hear- 
ings a month across the Commonwealth. Almost all the 
examiners are Civil Service employees who have come up 
through the DES ranks; virtually none of them has any 
legal background. Zorza believes that the quality of ex- 
aminers is slowly getting better. ‘Until the reforms of 
1977,” he says, ‘‘there were two steps in the appeals pro- 
cess before you got to the Board of Review. Then, the 
people at the first stage knew that they were-not the ‘fair 
hearing mandated by law.’ Now at least, with one ap- 
peal, they know they are the ‘fair hearing.’ But there still 
is a long way to go.” 

Despite what Zorza calls the DES’s “historically anti- 
worker reputation,” statistics show that claimants have a 
25 percent chance of winning an appeal. According to 
figures compiled by Mass Law Reform, a legal group that 

Continued on page 13 
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THE FAT & THE LEAN 


Petite 
Auberge 
Special to subscribers 


Waltham Street, Maynard; 897-2850; open for lunch 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Tuesday through Friday; open 
for dinner from 5:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday and until 10 p.m. Friday and Saturday; open 
for brunch on Sunday from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. and for 
Sunday dinner from 3 p.m. to 8 p.m.; full liquor license; 
American Express, Master Charge and Visa are ac- 
cepted; all facilities except the cellar lounge are on one 
level, with several steps at the entrance.’ The subscrip- 
tion dinners usually occur at two-week intervals be- 
tween mid-October and the end of January. This season, 
they were held on Tuesday or Wednesday evenings. 


by John David Ober 


W... we arrived, photographer in tow, at La Petite 
Auberge for the final subscription dinner of the 1978-'79 
season, some of the regulars groaned. After many a bliss- 
ful year, their secrets would soon be known: first, that 
some of the finest French cooking in Massachusetts is 
done in the kitchen of La Petite Auberge by chef and 
(since 1978) owner Daniel Barduzzi; second, that the an- 
nual series of six or seven subscription dinners is one of 
the best bargains anywhere (this year’s sold out well in 
advance). For a fixed price of $33.50 per person for each 
dinner, tax and tips included, one receives his choice of 
aperitif from the intimate cellar bar, a five-course meal 
accompanied by three wines, coffee and a liqueur or 
cognac. 

Everyone has a good time at the dinners, especially 
since many of the guests are regulars. The atmosphere is 
festive and jolly, like that of a well-run country inn. 
Since no more than 30 can be seated in the private room 
where the dinners are served, Barduzzi never has to re- 
sort to mass production. Toward the end of the evening, 
things are apt to grow a bit heady when the former owner 
of the inn, raconteur, wine steward and bon vivant Rene 
Bonomini entertains with song, mime, pun and a deli- 
cious tale or two. 

Each meal, however, bears the inimitable stamp of 
Barduzzi, a kind and stoical man, and his kitchen staff. 
Even as he defies the traditional image of the tempera- 
mental chef (at least in public), he remains master of the 
house throughout the evening, in the best manner of the 
French innkeeper: he greets you at the door, ensconces 
you in the bar, oversees every detail concerning food and 
service, and bids you a gracious adieu as you leave. 

After the half-hour or so alloted to the consumption of 
aperitifs, Barduzzi personally seats each party in the din- 
ing room and gives a brief discourse on the evening's 
menu. These introductions are knowledgeable, witty and 
wise; quickly one learns from the patrons who have been 
attending these dinners for years that ‘Monsieur Daniel” 
is a friend as well as their special cook. Bonomini then 
discusses the evening’s wines — their origin and princi-_ 
pal characteristics — and the dinner begins. 

The season just ended comprised seven dinners honor- 
ing contemporary French chefs and their respective 
restaurants. We attended those paying homage to Chez 
Paul Bocuse at Coullange-au-Mont d’Or (Nov. 14), 
Michel Guerard’s Les Pres d’Eugenie in Gascony (Dec. 
12), and Claude Terrail’s La Tour d’Argent, across the 
Seine from Notre Dame of Paris (Jan. 24). 


... and chef Daniel Barduzzi (second from left) adds his own touch to dishes honoring contempora 


To his credit, Barduzzi made no attempt to imitate 
slavishly those whom he honored. Why should he, after 
all, when he possesses a talent all his own, which shines 
with special brilliance in the preparation of fish and 
shellfish? Instead, for each dinner, he selected at least one 
dish from the menu of the restaurant of honor and 
cooked it in a style commensurate with that of the restau- 
rant’s chef. For example, Paul Bocuse was paid tribute by 
the preparation of medallions of veal in cream with tar- 
ragon. Bocuse had sent Barduzzi a handwritten note of 
sympathy and encouragement, along with a menu from 
Chez Paul Bocuse (these artifacts could be studied at 
one’s leisure over aperitifs). Similarly, La Tour d’ Argent 
was saluted with pheasant in a sauce based on green 
peppercorns. Claude Terrail had also sent menus and 
brochures from his famous restaurant (which, incident- 
ally, helps to cover the cost of keeping spotlights on 
Notre Dame). 

Only Michel Guerard failed to respond. Perhaps he 
was too busy canning petits pois and freezing airline 
meals to bother. Barduzzi responded by preparing a deli- 
cate poached salmon with shrimp and mushrooms in a 
light cream sauce and a reduction of the poaching li- 
quids. Cuisine minceur? Well, if you stretch the point, 
perhaps. 

“All this in Maynard?” I have been asked. To be sure. 
Boriomini, the original owner, was serving with the 
French Navy in the Orient. His ship was sent to San 

. Francisco ‘‘by the simplest route,”” as he says: around 
India and through the Mediterranean. When the ship put 
into Boston for repairs, he met and married a woman 
whose parents had come from France after World War I. 
Bonomini ran La Petite Auberge for 20 years, the last 10 
of them in the same location. In 1972, he met Barduzzi, 
who. was then in charge of his own restaurant in 
Avignon. Barduzzi accepted an invitation to become the 
chef at La Petite Auberge, ‘and last year, he says with 
pride, ‘‘I became an American citizen and owner of the 
restaurant.” Barduzzi studied cooking at the Ecole 
Hoteliere de Strasbourg from 1955 to 1959. He has 
worked at La Coupole in Valenciennes and at Lassere in 
Paris. 


ry 


... while wine steward Rene Bonomini shows 
them how to riposte to a haughty sommelier . . . 


- It would be pointless to discuss menus that are now 
history, but a few highlights deserve mention. There was 
the unforgettable bourride de Sainte Agathe at the 
Bocuse dinner — a magnificent fish stew with fresh 
fennel, lobster, shrimp and lotte (tile fish or anglerfish). 
Broth and seafood were served as separate courses so that 
the fish and shellfish could be perfectly poached. Then 
there was the filet de boeuf Opera for the Guerard 
evening — crusty, pink tenderloin of beef topped with a 
feathery mousse of liver and truffles and accompanjed by 
Belgian endive rolled in a slice of ham and braised. That 
triumphant course was followed by a crisp salad of Bos- 
ton lettuce and walnuts in a dressing made of lemon juice 
and olive oil. Then came the cheese course and two des- 
serts: a puff pastry filled with ice cream and Grand 
Marnier with a chocolate icing, and a bache.de Noel for 
the Yuletide. 


The cheese course was always a treat, both because the 


cheeses themselves — Camembert, Roquefort, chevre, 
Brie, Port Salut and a gorgeous Reblochon — were of 
excellent quality and because they were always served at 
room temperature. 

For the final gala of the season, Barduzzi served a 
cream of leek soup; filet of sole stuffed with forcemeat of 
fish (in the style of a quenelle) in a cream sauce, with 
risotto on the side; roast pheasant with peppercorns, 
oven-browned potato, Brussels sprouts and watercress; a 
spinach and red-leaf-lettuce salad; the usual assortment 
of cheeses and fruit; a lavish dessert of pastry, chantilly 
and liqueurs; coffee with a choice of cordial or cognac. 

The three wines that were poured in abundance with 
each dinner were never less than pleasant; several — like 
the Clos Sainte Madeleine Blanc de Blanc Cassis 1976, 
which was served with the sole on Tour d’ Argent night — 
were both unusual and excellent. That was followed by a 
1974 Chateau La Becasse from the Pauillac region of Bor- 
deaux. It was a rough-and-tumble wine, too young for its 
own good. The evening concluded with a lovely 
champagne, Cuvee Saint-Vincent 1969, from R. and L. 
Legras. 

Any thought of sadness at the current season’s draw- 
ing to a close was quickly dispelled by Bonomini, who 
demonstrated his favorite method of riposting a haughty 
wine steward: after pompously sniffing the cork, you 
cleverly but clearly seem to pop it into your mouth and 


chew it to shreds as the steward blanches in horror. 


Barduzzi is already planning next season's series, al- 
though he has not decided on a specific theme or on 
definite dates at this writing. You can, of course, create 
your very own special dinner in consultation with the 
chef. He will be happy to prepare almost any dish you re- 
quest if you give him at least a week's notice. Although 


we have not yet ordered from the regular dinner menu, 
the omission will be corrected in the near future. 


. 
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Marathon Sale-A-Thon 


20% Saving off our everyday low prices 


Contemporn 
Block Laminated Top 


Decorion® 
$2000 value 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE 


$66Q°° 


10 piece Pit Group consisting of 4 corners, 4 armless and 2 ottomans. Group is 
upholstered in colorful velours and cottons. Countless arrangements are possible 
using this collection of sectionals. 


SUPER XL DESK LAMP ENTERTAINMENT 


Made in Sweden CENTER 
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WK. 


\ 
§ 7900 
Regularly 
$2990°° 


* Nordic-inspired ensemble in natural or 
walnut butcher block design. 


°* 30” x 54” Trestle table with easy-care high 


Available in Colors and 2 Qualities 
pressure laminate top. 


Reg. 24.99 Reg. 39.99 
NOW $12.99 NOW $19.99 


* Matching heavy-duty chairs with seats 


STILL AVAILABLE upholstered in long-wearing Boltaflex vinyl, 
40 piece Pit Group consisting of 4 corners, 4 armless and 2 ottomans. . : ; 
Group is upholstered in colorful velours or heavy easy care Herculon fabric. Solid hardwood construction. 

. Countless arrangements are possible using this collection of sectionals. Easy assembly. 
$4400 value Special Discount Price $440 


SALLET 
SALLET EVERYDAY SPECIALS  -FYERYDAY NOW 
SOFA, LOVESEAT & CHAIR 34950 259.99) 
TWIN SIZE MATTRESS & BOX 09-49 69.99 
FULL SIZE MATTRESS & BOX 1799 T2995 89.99 


QUEEN SIZE MATTRESS & BOX 149.99 
3 PIECE DROP LEAF DINETTE 49.99 


REMEMBER ALL MERCHANDISE IN STOCK IS AT SAME SPECIAL 20% DISCOUNT 


CONDITIONS OF SALE: Due to the extremely low prices of this sale, the 20% off applies only to any and all goods cur- 
rently in stock. NO SPECIAL ORDERS - NO RAIN CHECKS. DELIVERY EXTRA ALL SALES FINAL - Visa and MasterCharge 
accepted. 


Prior Sales and Layaways not included 
44 Harvard Ave. 


Hours: 

SALLET 

om 7 Tues. & Fri. 10-8 Alliston, MA 
Sat. 10-5:30 FURNITURE COMPANY 782-1894 | 
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By Joseph Ruggieri Jr. 


Wine shopping in Chinatown has 


gotten even better since I last reported 
(Phoenix; May 31, 1977), parking there 
has gotten worse. Finding a space is, to 
put it politely, a ridiculous undertaking, 
and the alternative, lugging groceries on 
the MBTA, is not what you'd call fun. 
While Chinatown is the shopping dis- 
trict for those interested in cooking the 
Oriental way, it is not the only choice. 
Oriental grocery stores — emporia’ 
seems more appropriate — can be found 
in other parts of Boston, as well as in the 
suburbs. Several trends account for this. . 
Boston’s Chinese families, like their coun- : 
terparts elsewhere, have been moving out of 
their urban enclaves. In fact, Boston's 
second-largest Chinese community is in 
Allston-Brighton. Additionally, many 
households that prepare, say, shrimp 
with black-bean sauce are not Chinese at 
all. A new wok for Christmas or the 
search for a tasty low-fat, low-calorie diet 
accounts for a significant number of 
Chinese gourmets’ looking for new 
sources of raw. material. Also, Boston’s 


Beyond Chinatown 


Checking out suburban Oriental oar stores 


Japanese, Korean and Filipino residents 
never centered in the downtown area at 
all; these groups contribute to the addi- 
tional variety of Oriental ingredients 
found in food stores that bill themselves 
as Chinese. 

Your Chinese larder can be set up with 
one trip to almost any of the stores dis- 
cussed below. You should buy a good soy 
sauce for cooking, oyster sauce, bean 
paste, hoisin sauce and salted black 
beans, as well as such staples as rice and 
peanut oil. Seasonings like chili paste, 
dried red peppers and Sichuan wild pep- 
percorns are essential for the cooking of 
Deng Xiaoping’s home province of 
Sichuan and Chairman Mao’s of Hunan. 
Canned goods should include bamboo 
shoots and water chestnuts, although I 
use the latter only for texture since the 
taste of fresh chestnuts cannot be even 
approximated by canned ones. Dried 
goods should include the wondrous black 
mushrooms, tree fungus and golden 
needles (from the tiger lily and used in 
moo shu pork). Once you have these on 


hand, you need only shop for perish- 
ables such as vegetables, meats, fish, bean 
curd and ginger root (although the root 
can be stored in several ways; I keep mine 
in a crock in the refrigerator or peeled in 
sherry). 


Supermarkets 

Depending on your own shopping list, 
it may not even be necessary to venture 
into an Oriental emporium. Stop and 
Shop in Cambridge carries Chinese cel- 
ery cabbage, bak choy (the most widely 


used variety of Chinese cabbage), bean - 


sprouts (never use the canned variety), 
egg-roll and won-ton skins and fresh 
bean curd. Star Market at the Prudential 
Center carries celery cabbage, bean 
sprouts and bean curd, as well as fresh 
noodles direct from the Chinatown noo- 
dle factory. Of course, ginger root is 
available at both stores, as are extra-long- 
grain rice and peanut oil. Star carries an 
interesting line of Oriental seasonings 
under the China Bow label. Hoisin sauce, 


soy sauce, hot oil and even Chinese cook- ° 


ing wine, with enough salt added to make 
it possible to sell it in a supermarket, are 
displayed right next to the eminently ex- 
pendable canned “fancy mixed Chinese 
vegetables,” in the international section. 
Dried ingredients, including tree fungus, 
mushrooms and Sichuan peppercorns, all 
bear the same 'bright-orange label. (For 
the politically conscious, products from 
the Republic of China and the People’s 
Republic of China are so marked on the 
labels.) Flank steak, the most frequently 
used cut of beef for Chinese cooking, is 
available, but not as dependably as in . 
Chinatown, where it is always found near 
the brains and gizzards. 

All in all, you can prepare a good Chi- 
nese meal from what is available in these 
two supermarkets. Cost-conscious shop- 
pers will want to know that it is all some- 
what cheaper in the Chinatown area be- 
cause things are available in bulk (cost 
does add up when one purchases such 
delicacies as dried black mushrooms, 
which can sell for over $2 an ounce); but 
for the few extra pennies charged for 
most canned goods, it’s probably more 
convenient to shop where you know you 
won't be paying a parking fine on top of 
your grocery bill. With this in mind, let's 
take our shopping lists and leave the su- 
permarkets. 


Joyce Chen's 
Oriental Food Market Unlimited 


Joyce Chen’s career has progressed cu- 
mulatively: restaurateur, author, TV 
chef, designer of kitchen ware, importer. 
It is all summed up in the name (one 
wants to say title) of her market; “un- 
limited” is a way of describing both the 
size of the place (it occupies a former 
chain supermarket) and the variety of 
goods available. Chen has imported so 
much from the Orient, especially from 
the People’s Republic of China, that one 
wonders whether she does not have the 
Great Hall crated up in the basement. 
Everything needed for Oriental cooking 
grades I through IV is available, and lots 
of it; in addition there are several special 
departments. The only deficiencies, 
shared with similar establishments, are 
the less-than-splendid array of fresh vege- 
tables, especially the more exotic vari- 
eties such as hairy melon, and the lack of 
roasted meats — those ducks, whole pigs 
and barbecued pork strips seen hanging 
in the windows of Chinatown specialty 
shops. With these exceptions, there is 
more than enough to stock your larder. 

There is one whole room in the rear de- 
voted to chinaware and gifts. Here you 
will find the familiar blue-and-white fish- 
design bowls and numerous other sérv- 
ing dishes, bowls and tea sets. Those cov- 
ered tea mugs seen in all the photo- 
graphs of negotiating sessions in China 
(did Jimmy Carter provide coffee cups?) 
are less expensive here than in down- 
town department stores. Chen’s own line 
of plastic cutting boards, used by expe- 
rienced chefs for chopping and for work- 
ing pastry dough, are prominently dis- 
played. Also seen are a line of Oriental 
knives, as well as the more familiar, larg- 
er cleavers. 


Early Abortion $90 


Counseling 


GYNECARE 


536-3300 


ABORTION $135.00 


Early 10 day Pregnancy Detection Test $10 
Free Pregnancy Testing 
Complete Gynecological Services 


437 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
a private medical office - not a clinic! 


NEW ENGLAND 


WOMENS SERVICE, INC. 


A Quality Licensed Medical Facility 


offering 


FIRST TRIMESTER ABORTIONS 


Morning and Evening Sessions 
Free Pregnancy Tests & Counseling 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-9; Sat. 9-5 


738-1370 
1031 Beacon St., Brookline, MA. 
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Crittenton Hastings House | 
abortion help 
(617) 782-7600 


1 counseling - excellent 


ill Baird 


673 Boylston St. / Boston at 


Hours: 


At the Bill Baird Center you 

wil] be treated with dignity 

and your inquiry held in 

strict confidence. Bill Baird 

48 @ name you can trust and 

; for years has fought, and even gone 
to prison for your right to have an 
abortion. 


Abortion, Birth Control, 
Vasectomy, Counseling, 

Free Pregnancy Testing 
Copley Sq. 
Beston: 617-536-2511; NY: 516-538- 2626 

Moa-Sun, 9am- 


If you have 
an unwanted 
pregnancy... 


talk with one of our counselors about your 
decision. 


Abortion/Gynecological Care/Vasectomy/Laparoscopy 
A licensed non-profit Reproductive Health Center 

1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 02146. 
(617) 738-6210. 


PRETERM 


medical care 


WOMEN’S COMMUNITY) 
HEALTH CENTER 
a feminist self-help center 
Abortion Care 
Pregnancy Screening 
(Urine and Blood Tests) 


Self-Help Referrais 
639 Mass. Ave..Cambridge, MA 


PERMANENT HAIR REMOVAL 
(Electrology) 
INSTITUTE CLINIC 

Advanced Students 


F 


19 Temple Place 
Boston, MA 02111 
617 / 266-7000, 423-5535 
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° a non-profit social service agency 
10 Perthshire Road, Boston - 
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In the front room are ladles, spatulas, 
strainers, other wok accessories, and the 
Joyce Chen Wok Set, as well as the wood- 
en-handled type, which I prefer. The 
electric rice cooker, which I once spurned 
as a gimmick, turns out to be immensely 
practical. It frees up a burner, makes for 
one less thing to worry about when cook- 
ing a meal, and really does turn out (and 
hold for serving) perfect rice; just. add 
rice and water and plug it in. 

Near the checkout counter are numer- 
ous spices, from ground coriander to the 
brilliant Sichuan peppercorns, stored in 
glass jars, easy to inspect and smell. Oth- 
er condiments, including the superior 
“Superior” soy from the People’s Re- 
public, Sichuan chili paste, chili paste 
with garlic, hoisin sauce and bean pastes, 
are on shelves. The magnificent smoked 
Smithfield ham, the closest substitute we 
have for the famous hams of Yunnan 
province, is difficult to find even in 
Chinatown but can be purchased here 
whole or by the slice. Fresh bean curd is 
sold by the individual cake. The frozen- 
food section (no TV dinners here) in- 
cludes octopus, squid and shrimp. Both 
egg-roll skins and the thinner, more del- 
icate spring-roll skins can be purchased; 
just take them home and fill them up. 
There is a great selection of teas, includ- 
ing a superb jasmine, again from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, that is produced by lay- 
ering the tea and flowers, using cheese 
cloth to separate the two. 

The selection of Japanese groceries is 
equal to any in Chinatown, and the avail- 
ability of Thai, Philippine and Korean in- 
gredients makes this an Oriental market 
of virtually unlimited proportions. 

Joyce Chen’s Oriental Food Market 
Unlimited, 172 Massachusetts Avenue, 


. Arlington, open Monday through Friday 


10 a.m. to 7 p.m., Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. ex- 
cept in June, July and August. 


The Asian Gourmet 

Despite the tiny size of Linda Loui’s 
store, it should be called ‘‘almost unlim- 
ited” because of its good, basic selection 
of predominantly Chinese groceries. Loui 
conducts Chinese-cooking classes in a 
rear kitchen. While there are a few Thai 


ingredients (ground lemon grass) and 
some Japanese (the wonderfully delicate 
tice vinegar), the emphasis is without 
doubt on the Chinese. The fresh-vege- 
table selection includes bitter and winter 
melons, Chinese string beans and white 
radish, in addition to the more familiar 
pea pods and bak choy. Watercress, a 
personal favorite for stir frying with 
bean-curd “cheese,” may be purchased 
here. The ginger root appeared plump 
and succulent, in contrast to some of the 
dried-out roots occasionally seen even in 
Chinatown. ; 

A specialty of the store is the selection 
of appetizers. Egg rolls and spring rolls 
are made to order. Won ton (both the 
soup and the appetizer kind) are offered, 

_and there are steamed roast-pork buns, 
pancakes for moo shu pork, and Peking 

. ravioli. Of course if you want to roll your 
own, both egg-roll and spring-roll skins 
are sold. All basic condiments are well 
represented, as are the canned foods and 
dried goods. Two varieties of noodles are 
carried: the wide white ones and-the thin- 
ner yellow ones; both are egg noodles and 
are fresh, not dried. 

Three kinds of rice are regularly sold: 
short-grain Japanese rice, extra-long- 
grain Chinese, and the glutinous, so- 
called sticky rice used in some pastries 
and in the famous “eight treasure” rice 
dessert. The last type is sold in five- 
pound bags, while the others are sold in 
10-, 15- and 25-pound lots. Larger sizes 
require a special order. Peanut oil can be 
had in quart bottles or gallon cans. 
Among the teas, Korean ginseng is said to 
be very popular, although I cannot vouch 
for its medicinal properties. (For ingre- 
dients not otherwise available — whole 
winter melon, for example — Loui will 
take special orders.) 

Woks, including the long-handled ones 
of tempered steel, are already seasoned as 
a special’ service to customers. The large 
bamboo steamers fit these woks perfect- 
ly. Fourteen-inch wooden chopsticks are 
perfect as cooking utensils or for some- 
one who needs a. longer reach. If you're 
looking for a replacement handle for your 
teapot, there are hundreds of the wooden 
variety here, as well as complete tea sets 


in Chinese and Japanese styles (the latter 
being more rounded). 

The Asian Gourmet, 302 Worcester 
Road (Route 9, at Route 126), Framing- 
ham, open Tuesday through Saturday 
10:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Friday until 8 p.m. 


Jin Mi’s Oriental Food Company 

At Jin Mi's, the emphasis is Korean. 
Again, basic Chinese canned and dried 
goods are available along. with condi- 
ments, including several kinds of Si- 
chuan chili paste and both mushroom 
and Superior soy. The vegetable selec- 


- tion is limited but does include soybean 


sprouts as well as the more usual type, 
which are actually sprouted from ming 
peas. Two varieties of noodles may be 
purchased fresh, along with egg-roll and 
spring-roll skins. Raw peanuts and cash- 
ews are sold in bulk. Kim chee, the 
strong, hot and fermented cabbage that is 
almost a staple in the Korean diet, is 
available in sizes up to a gallon. Perhaps 
nowhere is the Korean influence more ap- 
parent than in the selection of dried 
goods: hot pepper leaves, prepared octo- 
pus, eggplant, pumpkin and potato stem, 
as well as anchovies and clams. 

Rice can be purchased by the 50-pound 
bag and includes a parboiled variety. 
Ming peas for home-grown sprouts are 
sold in bulk. New to me were the pack- 
aged ‘Oriental Appetizer,’ looking sus- 
piciously like Peking ravioli, and Kochee 
Chany hot sauce, a blend of chili paste, 
sweet rice and sesame seeds that I was 
told could be used to make anything hot; 
it did just that. And then there is the froz- 
en yellow croaker fish. 

Jin Mi’s Oriental Food Company, 313 
Walnut Street, Newton, open Tuesday 
through Saturday 10 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., 
Sunday noon to 6 p.m. 

Mirim Trading Company 

On entering the Mirim Trading Com- 
pany, one is literally surrounded by rice: 
50-pound bags and smaller sacks, bar- 
rels of long-grain, short-grain, extra-fluf- 
fy and brown rice, Here the emphasis is 
on both Japanese\and Korean. Vege- 
tables are limited to bak choy, celery cab- 
bage, pea pods, bean sprouts and the gi- 
gantic, long white radish used in both 


Japanese and Chinese cooking. Of spe- 
cial interest.is the selection of cooking 
oils: peanut, apricot-kernel, avocado, 
sunflower and safflower oils. There is a 
good selection of rice vinegars and soy 
sauces, with Kikoman sold in the super 
economy size (a lifetime’s supply for me). 
There is a variety of dried seaweeds, as 
well as dried anchovies and sardines. 

_ Of interest are the roasted sesame seeds 
and salted sesame seeds. Pickled squid 
and shrimp are supplemented by pickled 
entrails of pollock, should you need that 
too. For Sichuan cooking, there are dried 
whole chilies, crushed peppers and red- 
pepper powder. The more familiar 
canned Sichuan chili paste may also be 
found here. Korean barbecue grills, woks 
and rice cookers are sold. 

Mirim Trading Company, Inc., 152 
Harvard Avenue, Allston, open Tuesday 
through Saturday 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., Sun- 
day noon to 6 p.m. 


Natural Foods Ginseng 

Natural Foods Ginseng is devoted pri- 
marily to health foods. Fresh organic to 
fu (Japanese for bean curd — the Chinese 
call it dow fu) is available, as are three 
varieties of seaweed for use in soups or as 


a vegetable. The three — kombu, hijiki > 


and arame — are all dried and, for some 
reason, prominently marked ‘‘edible’’; 
they include the wide strips, which swell 
up when soaked, and the hair-like vari- 
ety. The most popular product here is 
Korean ginseng, which comes as gran- 
ulated teas, extracts and capsules. 

Natural Foods Ginseng, 132 Harvard 
Avenue, Allston, open Monday through 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Rose Fish Market 
For good fresh seafood, try the Rose 
Fish Market. Here they are not put off by 
a request to leave the fish’s head on. It is, 
after all, the way a whole fish should be 
prepared to be authentic about it; be- 
sides, you might otherwise miss out on 
the fish cheeks, considered by gourmets 
to be the most delicate part of the fish. 
For steaming, the sea bass is most pop- 
ular in this area. Butterfish are smaller 
and are more suited to frying whole. 
Continued. on page 12 
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of Clogs” 
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Danish Clogs 


50 Styles & Colors to choose from. Sizes to fit the entire family. 


| 475 Comm. Ave., Boston (Between Mass. Ave. and Kenmore Sq.) 
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Cj 


925 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston adjacent to BU on MBTA Green line 
April 19-20-21-22, Thursday 2-10, Friday & Saturday 10-10, Sunday 10-8 


le Annual 


Tickets At The Door And All Ticketron Locations 


Viable Alternatives For Your Energy Needs, Health, Shelter, Food, 


Recreation and Personal Growth 
Sponsored by W3C/Z and The Real Paper 


The Armory April 19-22,.1979 


925 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
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For cool cotton clothes.in a myriad of prints and colors 
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THOUGHT FOR FOOD 
Hors d’oeuvres 
extraordinaires 
For when you're invited to 
bring something with you 


by Sheryl Julian 


I. happened a few times in the last 
month that I’ve been given a dinner invi- 
tation with an assignment to bring an 
hors d’oeuvre. leven issued such an invi- 
tation myself recently, and felt awfully 
guilty about throwing various cooks into 


a panic. There’s just no such thing as: 


“whipping something up” when you 
think you're going to be judged on the 
tray of tiny appetizers you bring to some- 
one else’s house. 

Though two of the hot savory pastries 
that follow are made with commercially 
prepared dough, they should pass all but 
the most critical eye. And I would be 
quite honest with that person who won- 
ders what you used: the exercise here is 
not to fool your friends, but to use a pass- 
able shortcut in a pinch. I’m no fool: I 
know that the instant I teach my stu- 
dents how to make a dish with quick or 


regular puff pastry, they take my recipe . 


home.and wrap the filling with Pepper- 
idge Farm Patty Shells, mashed together 
and rerolled. Well, the folks at Pepper- 
idge Farm are onto this trick as well: they 
have recently introduced pre-rolled fro- 
zen puff-pastry sheets (four to the pack- 
age, for about $1.20). These will never be 
my substitute for the real thing, but 
they’re not bad at all. The sheets of dough 
are easy to work with; they defrost in 10 
minutes; and the pastry browns nicely 
and rises okay (although not fan- 
tastically high). My only real criticism is 


that the result lacks the buttery flavor 
and gorgeous crunchy texture of a true 
puff pastry. But then I wonder who 
knows enough to notice that; see for 
yourself. 


Talmouses 
Makes 64 small hors d’oeuvres 

These tricornered pastries date all the 
way back to medieval cooking; if you 
haven't heard of them, the reason is clear- 
ly that no one will go to the trouble to 
make them. Rounds of puff pastry are 
wrapped around a highly seasoned choux 
paste (the dough used for cream puffs), 
and that is obviously two pastries too 
many for most cooks. If you use the pre- 
rolled frozen puff-pastry sheets, though, 
the remaining work is minimal. 


% cup all-purpose flour; 

Salt and freshly ground pepper, to 
taste; 

Y% teaspoon cayenne pepper; 

Y% cup water; 

2 tablespoons butter, cut up; 

1 egg, beaten to mix; 

% cup (one-eighth pound) finely 
grated Gruyere cheese; »* 

¥% cup grated Parmesan cheese; 

2 packages (8 pre-rolled sheets) frozen 
puff pastry; 

1 egg, beaten to mix with a pinch of 
salt (for glaze). 


Sift the -flour onto a sheet of waxed 


Eric A. Roth 


Bring-along hors d’oeuvres: the point is not to fool your friends but to use a 


passable short cut in a pinch. 


paper and add the salt, pepper and cay- 
enne to it. Set it aside near the stove. 

Put the water and cut-up butter into a 
saucepan and set it over a low heat until 
the butter melts. Then turn up the heat 
and let the mixture come to a rolling boil. 
Immediately take the pan off the heat and 
shoot in the flour all at once. Stir this 
mixture carefully with a wooden spoon 
until it forms a ball in the bottom of the 
pan, then leave it to cool for five min- 
utes. 

Beat the egg into the dough in the pan a 
teaspoon at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Then stir in the Gruyere and the 
Parmesan and taste for seasoning; add 
more salt, pepper or cayenne if you like. 

Set the sheets of puff pastry on an un- 
floured counter and leave them for 10 
minutes to thaw. Then- use a two-and-a- 
half-inch plain round cutter to stamp out 
64 rounds (eight per sheet) and take away 
all the trimmings. (Fold the trimmings to- 
gether and form a flat cake; refreeze it for 
later use.) 

With a pastry brush, brush egg glaze 
around the edge of several of the rounds. 
Put a hazelnut-size mound (one level tea- 
spoon) of cheese dough in the center of 


each glazed round. Bring three sides to- 
gether to form a tricornered pastry, press- 
ing them well so they stay closed. (The 
rounds will not completely cover the 
cheese dough: there should be a quarter- 
inch or so showing right in the center.) 
Continue until all the rounds and cheese 
dough are used. Brush all the pastries 
with the glaze. 

Very lightly grease two baking sheets 
and trickle some water on each one. Set 
the pastries on the baking sheet and leave 
them for a couple of minutes until the 
glaze has dried. Then reglaze all the pas- 
tries; that second coating will give them a 
nice brown color. 

Set the oven at 425 degrees and let it 
heat while you chill the pastries for 20 
minutes, or until they’re cold and firm. 

Bake the talmouses in the preheated 
oven for 18 to 20 minutes, or until they 
are puffed and golden. Switch the posi- 
tion of the baking sheets from back to 
front and top to bottom during baking to 
ensure even cooking. Transfer the tal- 
mouses to a platter lined with a white 
linen napkin and serve them at once. 

Note: if necessary, you can leave the 

Continued on page 12 
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SURVIVAL 


Where there’s will 


On not letting the state 
dispose of your property 


by John David Ober 


I he English historian Christopher Hill 
reports that he spent considerable time at- 
tempting to extrapolate from the writ- 
ings of Sir Edward Coke a coherent juris- 
prudence, or philosophy of law. In con- 
fessing his failure, Hill remarks that Coke 
was, after all, a lawyer, not an intellec- 
tual. 

But then, this lack of a systematic phil- 

. osophy should come as no surprise: law- 
yers deal with cases — specific facts and 
circumstances — no two of which are 
exactly alike. People’s affairs, affections, 
hatreds and finances do not fit a neat, ra- 
tional mold. The law, consequently, de- 
velops not according to some preor- 
dained metaphysical scheme but through 
daily interaction with people and their 
problems, predicaments and needs. Wills 
and trusts, for example, are tools for 
bringing some order out of chaos — for 
arranging the passage of property to suc- 
ceeding generations in accordance with 
the wishes and intentions of the prop- 
erty owner. As with almost any branch of 
the law, it is important to realize that all 


(The author would like to express his 
appreciation to the following attorneys 
and to the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion for their time and help: Edward De 
Franceschi, professor of law, Bentley Col- 
lege; Tamar Frankel, professor of law, 
Boston University; Dan Landau, attor- 
ney, the Massachusetts Consumer's 
Council; Emil Slizewski, professor of 
law, Boston College; and David West- 
fall, professor of law, Harvard Univer- 
sity. The author alone is responsible for 
the contents of the piece.) 


but the most elemental generalizations are 
likely to be either worthless or mislead- 
ing. Any answer to the question of why 
one should make a will must take into ac- 
count the unique circumstances of each 
client and the laws governing the succes- 
sion of property in the particular state in- 
volved. 

Although statutes differ from state to 
state, there are two fundamental — and 
sometimes conflicting — interests which 


the laws seek to protect. The first is the ° 


right of a person to do with his property 
almost entirely as he wishes, short of us- 
ing it to violate the law or accepted pub- 
lic policy. The second is to provide pro- 
tection for a person’s heirs, particularly a 
surviving spouse and offspring. 

There are essentially three different 
models in the United States today for 
achieving these aims. Some states, like 
California, have a community-property 
rule, under which the surviving spouse 
takes one-half of the deceased’s (hereaf- 
ter referred to as the “decedent’’) per- 
sonal property and one-half of his or her 
real estate. Other states continue to rely 
upon the old common-law rights of dow- 
er and curtesy, which apply in their tra- 
ditional form only to real estate. A sur- 
viving spouse takes one-third of the real 
estate from the decedent's estate, and the 
right of dower takes precedence over the 
claims of creditors against the decedent. 

Third, in Massachusetts and other 
states, the surviving spouse has an abso- 
lute, statutory right to a ‘forced share” of 
the decedent’s estate.In the Common- 
wealth, even if a will specifically ex- 
cludes a spouse, the survivor can defeat 


the will to the extent of taking one-third 
of the real estate and one-third of the per- 
sonal property. But — and this is crucial 
— a spouse,who has been excluded by will 
must exercise the right granted under the 
statute in order to take his or her forced 
share, and gms be done within a pre- 
scribed number of months after the 
death. Otherwise, the right to the forced 
share may be lost. 


iis are virtually no limits placed 
upon the disposition one can make of his 
property by means of a will. In Massa- 
chusetts, he or she who writes a will 
(hereafter referred to as the ‘‘testator’’) 
can exclude one, some or all of the chil- 
dren if the intention to do so is clearly 
stated in the will itself. As we mentioned 
above, however, an estate is not per- 
mitted to serve an illegal purpose or to 
violate public policy. For example, a tes- 
tator can specify that certain benefits are 
to be bestowed upon a daughter when she 
reaches a certain age or when she mar- 
ries; the testator cannot specify that she 
never marry. Nor can a will offer in- 
ducement to divorce, e.g., ‘I will give 
property X to my daughter Sally if she 
divorces that bum, Fred.” 

What about a will written before a div- 


orce? In Massachusetts, unless the will 
states otherwise, divorce or annulment ot 
marriage — especially if accompanied by a 
property settlement — revokes any be- 
quest in the will to the former spouse and, 
of course, the appointment of that per- 
son as an executor of the estate. 

Marriage revokes a prior will in its en- 
tirety unless the will states on its face that 
it is being drawn in contemplation of 
marriage to a specific person. (This pro- 
vision has been the source of litigation in 
the courts of the Commonwealth with 
some fanciful results.) 

Who can make a will? Under Massa- 
chusetts law, the testator must be 18 
years of age and of sound mind. Except in 
the cases of a soldier in combat and a 
mariner or sailor at sea, all wills must be 
written down, although they need not be 
made in the state where one resides. A 
will must be signed by the testator and by 
two competent witnesses at the end, 
neither of whom is a beneficiary of the 
will. 

The failure to follow these specific for- 
malities and to use the prescribed format 
can render the will invalid. The matter of 
selecting witnesses is also important. 
Even a beneficiary who does not know 
that he stands to inherit may lose his _ 
benefits by signing as a witness; the val- 

Continued on page 12 
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Wills 


Continued from page 11 


idity of the entire will could be called into 
question if duress or pressure is sus- 
pected. 

A will has no effect as long as the tes- 
tator is alive, and he may change it as of - 
ten as he wishes. It becomes final upon 
the testator’s death, although its authen- 
ticity remains to be established by the 
probate court, usually in the state of one’s 
principal domicile. (Since the testator is 
no longer around to fend for himself, 
wills are particularly susceptible to for- 
gery and fraud; that is one reason why 
probate is deemed necessary.) The pro- 
bate court will also either approve an exe- 
cutor of the estate if one is nominated in 
the will or appoint an administrator if 
there is no will or no nomination. The 
court continues legally to supervise the 
administration of the estate and may in- 
tervene in cases where disputes arise, or 
when documents require interpretation, 
or the identity of a beneficiary has to be 
legally established. 


W... happens to your property if 


you die intestate (i.e., without a valid 
will)? Massachusetts statutes provide a 
rigid formula of distribution without re- 
gard to particular circumstances, such as 
need, infirmity, youth or senility. This 
scheme is blind; the windfall benefits and 
hardships land where they may. One at- 
torney noted that if you fail to make your 
own will, then it is as if the state makes 
one for you. Here is the statutory “will” 
that Massachusetts imposes in cases of 
intestacy: 

— From the estate, the administrative 
expenses, funeral costs, bills from the last 
illness, debts, taxes and family allow- 
ances, if any, are paid. 

— If the decedent leaves a spouse and 
children (including adopted children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren), 
then the surviving spouse takes one-half 
of all personal property and one-half of 
all real estate. The remaining half is di- 
vided among the offspring. 

— If the decedent leaves offspring and 
no spouse, then all real and personal prop- 
erty is divided among the offspring. 
Imagine the potential for sibling rivalry. 

— If the decedent leaves a spouse, but 
no offspring, then the surviving spouse 
receives all of the first $50,000 from the 
estate and one-half of any remaining per- 


' sonal property and one-half of any re- 


maining real estate. The other half is di- 


vided among the decedent's next of kin. 

— If the decedent leaves a spouse, but 
no offspring or next of kin, then the sur- 
viving spouse takes all of the personal 
property and all of the real estate. 

— If the decedent leaves no spouse, no 
offspring and no next of kin, then the 
property escheats to the Common- 
wealth. 


I, the Massachusetts formula does not 
appeal to you, the alternative is to con- 
sult an attorney and draft a will that em- 
bodies your own wishes. But there are 
many other compelling reasons to make a 
will and to seek professional advice in do- 
ing so. Today, a will is only one small 
part of the complex field known as estate 
planning. Often a will is designed in tan- 
dem with trusts, a life-insurance policy 
and jointly held property in order to serve 
a client's best interests. Need one add that 
a working knowledge of tax law is no 
hindrance in making the wisest deci- 
sions? Estate tax, gift tax, income tax, 
federal tax and state tax play a critical role 
in designing a plan for the disposition of 
one’s property. 

The more complex the estate, the grea- 
ter the need for consulting someone who 
can examine the legal options as they ap- 
ply to you: your age, your financial stat- 
us, your future earnings — both predict- 
able and unforeseen — and your heirs, 
both those already born and those who 


- will or might be. 


For example,.an estate planner must 
consider not only the will but also var- 
ious forms of the trust. A living (inter 
vivos) gift or trust is often used to trans- 
fer property without incurring the de- 
lays, expenses and publicity that go with 
probate proceedings. The major advan- 
tage of inter vivos gifts and trusts is to re- 
move property from the estate of the don- 
or and to reduce the federal estate tax 
when he dies. Here, however,:a caveat is 
in order. Several of the attorneys with 
whom I spoke emphasized that the law 
sometimes moves faster than the public’s 
perception of it. In 1976, the gift- and es- 
tate-tax structures were more closely in- 
tegrated by legislation. Under the new 
law, there’s much less advantage in try- 
ing to avoid estate taxes by means of out- 
right gifts or trusts, although some sav- 
ing can still be achieved by giving prop- 
erty — art works, antiques, securities, real 
estate — that is likely to appreciate in 
value. The donor pays a gift tax based on 
the current worth rather than having the 
property taxed, at its increased worth, as 
part of the estate after his death. How- 
ever, under present law, a donor must live 


three years beyond the date of the gift; if 
he does not, then the gift property will be 
treated as if it still belonged to the estate 
and taxed accordingly. 


oint tenancy and life insurance also play 
a role in estate planning. Real estate or se- 
curities, for example, held in joint ten- 
ancy with a right of survivorship pass, 
upon the death of one owner, to the other 
without probate (i.e., the survivor as- 
sumes ownership without inheriting the 
property). But joint tenancy poses prob- 
lems of its own. It is difficult to rid one- 
self of an undesirable joint tenant, and 
gift taxes may apply, in some cases, to the 


- property taken by the survivor. Life in- 


surance proceeds also pass to the bene- 
ficiary outside of probate. But it may be 
wise to funnel those benefits into an es- 
tate in order to defer debts or taxes. Only 
a competent attorney can decide on the 
best arrangement for a given individual. 

A will is important for a variety of 
other reasons and, in one instance, cru- 
cial: the case of unmarried couples — par- 
ticularly gay couples, who, in the nature 
of things, rarely have children. Without 
the specific provisions of a will, the dece- 
dent’s companion receives precisely noth- 
ing of the estate, which goes to the dece- 
dent's parents, siblings or other kindred. 

Second, a will (and trusts) offers the 
testator the opportunity to provide for 
the management of property that may be 
given to persons who are incapable of 
managing it themselves, such as children 
and grandchildren who are minors, the el- 
derly and those who have no experience 
in business matters. In the will, the testa- 
tor may nominate a guardian, someone 
who has agreed in advance to protect 
both the person and the estate of a min- 
or. Even young married couples with lim- - 
ited financial resources and children 
should plan for the care of those children 
in the event that both parents die prema- 
turely. 

A will allows the testator to nominate 
an executor of his estate, subject to the 
approval of the probate court; without a 
will, the court must appoint an adminis- 
trator. Under law, the executor has some- 
what broader powers than an adminis- 
trator, and may show greater determina- 
tion in carrying out the decedent's wishes 
and protecting the interests of his heirs. 
An administrator must seek the court's 
approval on a number of issues — the sale 
of property, for example — thereby in- 
creasing the cost to the estate and risking 
delays owing to crowded court dockets. 
During such delays, some of the assets in 
the estate are “frozen,” and that can 


create hardships for surviving members 
of the family and prevent the adminis- 
trator from taking advantage of fluctua- 
tions in the market by selling and buying 
property at the most propitious times. 
Finally, there is an intriguing psychol- 
ogical argument in favor of making a will. 
Planning for the disposition of one’s as- 
sets obliges one to think about the un- 
thinkable — death — and to take stock of 
his unique circumstances in considering 
the fate of the people he cherishes. Most 
of us have visions of our own immortal- 
ity, and we often take it for granted that 
deaths in the family will occur in an or- 
derly, chronological sequence: grand- 
parents, parents, then, perhaps, an older 
sister or brother. Yet we know that mat- 
ters often proceed otherwise. Within a 
given family, deaths happen in the most 
unexpected ways and in the most unpre- 
dictable order. A will prepared by some- 
one who knows how to provide for un- 


foreseen contingencies serves as a hu- | 


mane and sensible means of protecting 
one’s family or closest friends against un- 
toward circumstances that may arise af- 
ter one’s own timely or untimely demise. 


To go 


Continued from page 10: 

formed talmouses on the baking sheets in 
the fridge for up to half a day, but you 
should bake them for serving right from 
the oven (yours or your hostess’s) rather 
than reheating them after baking. 


Spinach-filled boreks 
Makes 64 small hors d’oeuvres 

These tiny Turkish half-moons can be 
made with any pastry with which you 
feel comfortable: a yeasted dough, a pie 
pastry, fillo leaves or puff pastry. Tradi- 
tionally the edges of boreks are folded 
over to make a rope-like closing, but 
since these are so small, keep the halves 
together by pressing scallops into the 
curved edge with the tip of a knife. 

10 ounces fresh or frozen spinach; 

¥, cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese; 

% cup crumbled feta cheese; 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley; 

1 egg, beaten to mix; ‘ 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste; 

Pinch of grated nutmeg; 

3 tablespoons pine nuts; 

2 packages (8 pre-rolled sheets) frozen 
puff pastry; 

1 egg, beaten to mix with a pinch of 
salt (for glaze). 


If you're using fresh spinach, wash it 
and put it into a deep saucepan with just 
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the water that clings to it from washing. 
Set the pan over a medium high heat and 
cook the spinach, shaking the pan every 
minute or so, until it all wilts. If you're 
using frozen spinach, cook it according to 
package directions. 

Drain either kind, rinse it with cold 
water until it’s cool enough to handle, 
then squeeze out the leaves in your hands 
until they are completely dry. 

Chop the spinach as finely as possible 
and pile it into a bowl. Add the Par- 
mesan and feta, the parsley, egg, black 
pepper, nutmeg and pine nuts and stir 
well. Taste for seasoning — good feta and 
Parmesan will have added enough salti- 
ness to the mixture, so omit the salt if 
possible. 

Leave the sheets of puff pastry on an 
unfloured counter for 10 minutes. Then 
use a two-and-a-half-inch plain round 


cutter to stamp out 64 rounds, eight per. 


sheet. (Fold all the scraps together, form 
them into a flat cake and refreeze them 
for rolling out another time.) 

Brush a circle of egg glaze around the 
edge of each round. Very lightly grease 
two baking sheets and trickle some water 
on them, 

Put a half-teaspoon of the mixture on 
one side of the center of a round and fold 
over the circle to make a half-moon. 
Then, holding the tip of a small sharp 
knife against the curved edge (with the 
handle of the knife up in the air, so the 
blade is perpendicular to the board), 
make very tiny scallops all around the 
curved side. Brush the top with egg glaze 
and set the half-moon on a baking sheet. 
Continue until all the pastries are done. 
(You should have some filling left over; 
you can freeze it and use it with the left- 
over pastry to make large turnovers for a 
quick supper.) 

Set the oven at 400 degrees; refrig- 
erate the baking sheets for 15 minutes. 
Then reglaze the pastries. Bake them in 
the preheated oven for 20 minutes, or 
until they are puffed and browned. 
Transfer to a small platter lined with a 
white linen napkin and serve them at 
once. 

Note: if you freeze (rather than refrig- 
erate) the baking sheets of boreks after 
the first glazing, you can pack the solid- 
ly frozen pastries in a plastic container 
without worrying about their sticking 
together. Then you can remove a dozen 
or so at a time for baking, as needed. 
Allow about five minutes’ extra baking 
time in this case. 


Donna’s filled cheese pastries 
Makes 40 small hors d’oeuvres 

This is one of those pastries you don’t 
have to roll; pieces are flattened in your 
palm, and you can wrap them around any 
bits of shrimp, cooked chicken, rolled an- 
chovies or small pimiento-stuffed olives 
you have around. The formed pastries 


will sit on a baking sheet in the fridge for 
many hours, so you can serve them right 
from the oven. 

¥2 pound sharp cheddar, finely grated 
(to make 3 cups tightly packed cheese); 

% cup butter, at room temperature; 

1 cup all-purpose flour; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

\% teaspoon cayenne pepper; 

40 tiny pieces of cooked fish, meat or 
olives. 


Combine the cheese and butter in the 
bowl of an electric mixer and beat them at 
medium speed, scraping the sides of the 
bowl well, until the two ingredients are 
completely incorporated. 

Add the flour, salt, pepper and cay— 
enne pepper and continue beating until 
the flour is thoroughly combined. Turn 
the dough out onto a very lightly floured 
board and knead it until it’s smooth. 
Then form the dough into a flat cake and 
wrap it in plastic film; refrigerate this for 
an hour and a half, or until the dough is 
very firm. 

Quarter the cake of dough and cut each 
quarter in half; each eighth will give you 
five pastries. 

To shape the pastries, flatten each 
small piece into a slightly curved two- 
inch saucer shape and put the filling in 
the middle. Pinch the ends closed and 
turn the pastry over. If you do not have a 
perfect round, roll the dough in your 
palms very gently or press the neat side 
on the work surface to make it smooth. 
Set the rounds on an ungreased baking 
sheet. 

Set the oven at 400 degrees. When the 
pastries are cold and firm, bake them in 
the preheated oven for 20 minutes, or 
until they are lightly browned on the top. 
Transfer them to a small platter lined 
with a white linen napkin and serve them 
at once. 


Groceries 


Continued from page 6 
Smelts, while not considered particularly 
‘Chinese, are delicious when fried and 
served with a hot Hunan-style sauce 
made from ginger, garlic, salted black 
beans and chili paste. When fried well, 
Jur bones are crispy enough to be eaten if 
you use the smallest smelts. 4 

Rose Fish Market, 162 Harvard Ave- 
nue, Allston, open Monday through Sa- 
turday 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Wok Talk 

Wok Talk is still undergoing reorgan- 
ization and restocking after its move from 
Newton. This smniall storefront estab- 
lishment specializes almost exclusively in 
Chinese groceries. All the basic condi- 
ments and canned goods are available 
here, including both the dark and light 
varieties of Superior soy, so check the la- 


bels. Ingredients such as Sichuan pep- 
percorns and black mushrooms are pack- 
aged in convenient small sizes. Fresh 
vegetables were limited to bak choy, cel- 
ery cabbage and pea pods. A lean cut of 
pork, which is very suitable for stir fry- 
ing, may be purchased, as well as ground 
pork; flank steak was not carried, how- 
ever. You have to ask for the fresh bean 
curd. Specialties of the store are its own 
“home-made” duck sauce, its blended 
bottled bean sauce — a mixture of hoisin 
and brown-bean paste — and brown 
gravy sauce, used for coloring such 
dishes as fried rice. Also made on the 
premises are mandarin pancakes, said to 
be good enough to have been purchased 
by a local restaurant. The cookbook 
selection includes several of the classics 
from Taiwan. Woks are also sold. 

Wok Talk, 244 Newton Street, Wal- 
tham, open Wednesday through Satur- 
day 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


The Every Day Gourmet 

There is a lot going on under the roof 
at the Every Day Gourmet. The estab- 
lishment, run by Sheila Elion, author of 
The Everyday Gourmet, features a 
wide selection of gourmet cookware and 
ingredients, 17 cooking courses — in- 
cluding Chinese I and II — wine-appre- 
ciation courses, a restaurant and a cater- 
ing service. Woks and utensils are next to 
the shelves containing Oriental ingre- 
dients. The China Bowl line of season- 
ings is featured here and includes chili 
paste with garlic, dried lily buds and five- 
spice powder. The store bottles its own 
black-bean sauce. There are no fresh 
vegetables, but when they can keep them 
in stock there are won-ton and egg-roll 
skins, Mandarin pancakes, Peking rav- 
ioli and won tons. The international 
cookbook section has a modest Chinese 
representation. 

The Every Day Gourmet, 2e Mill Street 
(at Speen Street), Natick, open Monday 
through Saturday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sun- 
day until 5 p.m. 


Fired 


Continued from page 4 

has been monitoring the hearings pro- 
cess, in February of this year 1315 deci- 
sions were made on claimant appeals and 
claimants won 328. On the other hand, of 
the 155 decisions made on employer ap- 
peals during the same month, employers 
won 46, or about 30 percent: 


To no small extent, the outcome of the 


hearing will depend on the objectivity 
and fairness of the hearing examiner. 
Zylinski says, “It all boils down to who 
the examiner believes.’’ But there is prob- 
ably more to it than that. Even though 
some of the DES guidelines are fairly spe- 
cific, a guideline such as “failure to fol- 
low reasonable orders’ is open to widely 


- varying interpretations. Zorza recalls the 


case of a woman who insisted on ad- 
dressing envelopes with ‘Ms.’ and con- 
tinued to do so even after her employer 
told her to stop. She was fired and de- 
nied benefits; her appeal was rejected as 
DES ruled that to demand that a secre- 
tary write ‘“Miss” or under pen- 
alty of dismissal was a ‘‘reasonable’’ re- 
quest. 

Women who claim they were sexually 
harassed by their employers have had a 
mixed reception at unemployment of- 
fices, especially on the lower, claims- 
adjuster level. Agnes Brophy of the Alli- 
ance Against Sexual Coercion says, “It 
depends on the individual biases of ad- 
justers, and varies from office to office. 
Some people don’t believe that such a 
thing exists. It’s often a woman’s word 
against a man’s.”’ Brophy indicates that 
many women don’t even bother to ap- 
peal such cases, but accept the judgment 
of claims adjusters. ‘Some women are in 
really tough shape. A lot of them just 
want to go out and get another job,”’ says 
Brophy. 

If a claimant or employer is still not 
content with the results of an appeal, he 
has the right to take his case to the “‘su- 
preme court of DES’ — the Board of Re- 
view. Appointed by the governor and 
comprising what one staff member at Vo- 
cations for Social Change calls “one hack 
and two goodish people,’’ the Board takes 
21 days to decide whether to review a 
case. (If no word is received within that 
time, the request for review is deemed de- 
nied.) The Board accepts about 30 percent 
of the cases appealed and will usually 
agree to take additional evidence and/or 
hold another hearing. Once the Board 
agrees to take a case, two months or more 
may pass before it is actually heard. Mass 
Law Reform statistics indicate that of 272 
appeals disposed of by the Board in Feb- 
ruary of this year, 69 were decided in 
favor of the claimant. Of 47 decisions 
made on employer appeals during the 
same month, only two were decided in 
favor of the employer. 

If a claimant has gone as far as the 
Board of Review and is still not satisfied, 
he may take his case into district court. At 
that point he will need a lawyer, and un- 
less he has a relatively strong case or can 
raise a substantive point of law, he prob- 
ably doesn’t have much of a chance. 

While most people will not have to go 
all’ the way to the Board of Review or into 
district court, any appeal can be tedious 
and time-consuming. But Tamara Ber- 
ton, for one, thinks it’s worth it. “The 
bureaucracy does take time,” she says, 
having spent as much time appealing her 
case as she did working. ‘But if you've 
got the time (and most people who are 
unemployed do), you might as well use it. 
Except for witness fees, it doesn’t cost 
anything. You have nothing to lose." 


Records & Tapes 
Bought & Sold 


Full Service Plant — Professional Dry. Cleaners 


FERN CLEANERS 


YOUR LAUNDRY SAME DAY SERVICE 


Washed, Dried, Folded 
DISCOUNT 22¢/Ib. 
20¢ when You Bring Dry Cleaning 


128 Brighton Ave., Allston ¢ 254-9649 


YOU CAN PLAY GUITAR! | 


Steve Widman teaches. beginning 
guitarists to enjoy their music. 
Basic guitar lessons are available 
n Folk, Blues, Pop, Country, and Rock. 


CALL STEVE AT 266-9531 | 


and arrange for a free, no obligation lesson 


Trade-I 


your 
Records 


Discover 
‘the 
‘Comfort of 
‘Natural 
‘Sleep 
‘Products 
from 
‘Shinera. 


Thurs. 


SHINERA 


All-cotton futon mattresses, maple bed 
frames, flannel sheets, cotton percale 
sheets, down comforters, multi-functional 
furnishings. 229 Newbury Street. Open 10-6 
Mon., Fri., and Sat., 10-8 Tues., Wed., and 


Selected items are also available at Goods De- 
partment Store, Harvard Square. 


MATTRESS 


Enjoy the support 
of a firm mattress, 


“Opposite Lechmere Sales 
er of First'& Thorndike St 
ambridge, Mass. 547-1213, 


6261 ‘ZL ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


| { 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
Absolutely | 
Las Would you like to sleep ont 
ing luxurious or com 
Mt. Auburn St. Our own luxury foam in qui 
i 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, APRIL 17, 1979 


by Joanne Fedorocko 


CROSSWORD 


DOWN 


1 Snub concerning fan. (6) 


2 Marble stale and cheap. (6) 


3 Vast political territory finally not eastern; I beside a western 


state briefly judging by experience. (9) 


Plant — how it grows and its dependent character. (8, 4) 


Collision involving one hundred with hives. (5) 


4 
6 
7 Fearless when mixed up in a fraud. (8) 
8 


Have women been inside Irish pubs? (8) 


11 Group of people living with the bare necessities? (6, 6) 


15 Strange behavior for bear and crane to tangle. (9) 


16 Mottled conveyance carries a large quantity. (8) 


17 Pledge to speak in technical terms about baker. (8) 


19 See fiend in the manner of an animal. (6) 


20 Vegetable and French instrument. (6) 


22 Note, an organ acted as 4 down. (5) 


ACROSS 1 2 3 4 5 
1 Reduce and heave about headless bird. (8) 
5 Ski downhill — such a mess with ship following shortly after. <4 
(6) 9 10 
9 Directionless elf follows curve and is found projecting from a 1 
ship. (8) 
10 Lodgings for an ally, a fighter pilot. (6) 12 13 
12° Chinchilla or rage. (5) 
13 In great distress, I ache with urge for social ineptitude. (9) 
14 Indian canvas reworked to represent a different nationality. oe a 
(12) : 
16 17 
18 In favor of 54 municipalities without tendencies. (12) 
21 After tea is taken, see waxing moon perform a passage for 18 
increasing sound. (9) 
19 20 
23 Eternal city with nothing for lover. (5) 
24 Category for the French illness. (6) 21 22 23 
25 Count 100 missing in conspicuous and large mass. (8) 
26 Point made by generation produces feeble-mindedness. (6) 
27. Nature tossed the usual role. (8) wis - 
26 27 


Last week's solution 


| DOMESTIC 


1974 Buick LeSabre, A/C cruise 
contri PSB AM/FM New brakes 
regulator, water pump, belts, 
cables. plugs. $1750 Frm 665- 
0339 


1970 BUICK LESABRE A/C, 
power windows, one owner $750 
call between 6- 9 pm 332-6887. 


72 BUICK LASABRE convertible 
red with black int top air cond ful- 
ly powered call Don weekdays 
723-9380. 


1969 Cadillac Coupe da Ville in 
very good cond. Original miles & 
new tires. Fully powered $1000 
call 268- 7569 or 536-9607 ~ 


1978 CADILLAC Coupe Deville. 
4,000 mi. AC, fully loaded, perfect 
cond. Must seosell Asking $12,- 
500 € 893- 6383 899-9830 


1971 “CADILLAC Eldorado con- 
vertable 37,00 orig mi., white, red 
leather int, tape, air, exc cond Call 
389-1547 3-5pm 


76 CHEVY VEGA WAGON. 5 
speed new battery, muffler, 
snows. Exc. cond. in and out 
57000 mi.. $2000 call 666-9578. 


1968 CHEVY Belair wagon 3sp, 
6cyl, runs well $200 1967 HONDA 
305cc superhawk runs strong 
$200 729- 2236 


1975 CHRYSLER Cordoba silver 
w burgundy vinyl roof AM-FM, air, 
mint cond $$3675 or best offer 
call 749- 1979 “evenings. Hingham. 
72 CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
LABARON 4 dr high mileage all 
power very well maintained must 
be seen 254-4821 769-1517. 
$1300 or best offer. 


70 CHFYSLER NEWPORT blue 
with white roof exc cond no rust 
gotires air cond $800 call Dave 
926-< 3892 WATERTOWN. 

1975 CHRYSLER CORDOBA red 
w/Landau auto ps pb am/fm 
stereo sun roof 4 new rdis $3500 
or BO Bill hm-933-8699 wk-421- 


1966 CORVETTE Roadster. 2 
tops, 327/300 ho. 4 spd, AM-FM. 
$5900 or BO. Call Eves 861-0771 


1972 CUTLASS Susrame. Auto, 
AM-FM stereo. Bucket seats, 
Clean in & out. $1800. Call 472- 
861. 


1978 COUGAR XR-7. Better than 
brandnew. 9000 mi. am-fm quad 
tape and many other options call 
327-9718. 


1976 Black Charger S.E. V-8 ps 

pb ac Craig am-fm stereo 

cassette anti theft device radials 

ved snows $3600 or b.o0. 1-345- 
110. 


1930 DESOTO 
8 cylinder beautiful condition & 
running Real Beauty $5100 FIRM! 
603-898-4933 Salem, N.H. 


79 MONTE CARLO LANDEAU 
8000 mi loaded Pioneer am-fm 
cassett with power antenna 
showroom cond. ‘$7475 call after 
10:30 pm 891- -2854. 


78 CHEV MONT RLO bik 

w/red int, loaded ps, pb, pw, pd, 

pa, am/fm cas w/dig clock and 
pn new 10K, now $6995 884- 
122. 


75 MONTE CARLO 78000mi full 
equip exc cond. in & out under 
$2600 326-9026. 


1975 DODGE CORONET 


Brougham a/c ps pb pw cruise. 


control velor interior good tires 
new snows carb brakes no rust 
call Carl 935-4811 $2400 or BO. 


72 DODGE CHARGER slant 67000 
mi new exhaust system Runs 
nds minor body wrk snows 

700. Scott 267-1226 Keep Call- 
ing. 


73 DODGE CUSTOM POLARA 8 
cyl, auto, pwr st, A/C, 4-door. Exc. 
cond. $1350 or BO Call 376-2022 
days or 376-5884 eves. 


78 Monticarlo Landu gd cond 
20mpg am/fm stereo, air, tilt 
wheel cruise ect. $6190 or BO call 
Jim 893-4071 


1974 Mustang Il, auto, 6cyl, 

a/c,p.s, am/fm, v 
f & more. 35,000 mi. Mint. Must 
sell $2695 Call-day:523-8611 Eve: 
787— 0687 


67 MUSTANG 6 cyl auto PS Mech 
maintained many new parts 
snows body in gd condition $600 
Call 668-6384 after 6pm or 
weekends 


1968 FORD LTD. Exc cond. 68,- 
000 mi. PS, PB, SB radials, dk 
blue w vyn roof, 302, 2bb! auto. 
Reg gas $1100 or BO 734-6991 


FORD WAGON 
1971 PS 351 V8 Good motor 
trans. Great for heavy loads 
Recently tuned up New brakes 
$500 firm Call eves 266-3124 


SAVE $$$ ON TIRES 
Call Howard at 536-5390 days for 
info. 
74 FORD LTD 4dr BROUGHAM 
a/c, all power $2000 244-2200. 


74 FORD MUSTANG I! Ghia 4 spd 
Disc Rk & pinion FM stereo Body 
OK, 6 Radials; 4 Mags-V6, 57,000 
$2000 Call 625-2347 


1972 GRAN TORINO stn wgn ps, 
pb, in fine running condition many 
new parts make it run tike new 
Asking $1000. 625-4724 eve 

1974 AMC GREMLIN 61000 mi. 
automatic new brakes heater 
good tires just tuned $750 call 
eves 262- 3169. 


1972 | LTD 72, 000 mi. Good cond. 
Well cared for, new brakes. Must 
sell $600 or B.O. 926-2921. Sun 
aft. 6 pm M-F F doann 

LOADED 1976 ~“MONARCH- 
Leaving country. Must sell! Please 
call 864-4328 


1974 NOVA great shape Low 
mileage, 2 snows $2200 or BO 
Call Steve in PM 491-0743 


1978 NOVA auto. power str, pwr 
brks, AM radio, 13,000 orig hiway 
miles $3900 492-7327 


1975 PONTIAC Grand Am 38,000 
mi, exc cond, $3000 or BO 344- 
4440 or 344-4513 


1978 Pontiac Sunbird Hatch-auto, 
4 cylin, PS, AM/FM low miles, 
$4500 272-2534 


1966 T'Bird Classic runs great 
74,000 orig mi int beaut body fair 
$1000 or B.O. Days 876-2096 Eve 
444- 0946 wknd 837-2737 


73 T-Bird All pow Disc brks AM 
FM quad 8 trk Reg Fuel Brwn with 
vinyl top Wirw whis 45000 mi Perf 
Cond $2800 933-1926 


72 Toyota Corona for sale best 
offer was in accedent body needs 
fixing engine in perfect shape new 
trans call 327-8996 


78 TRANS AM 
Special susp pkg, Hurst 4spd no T 
roof, no leaks. Red w/decal just 
broken in 4000 mi. rustprf 
polyglycoat. Pioneer am-fm cass 
$7500 firm firm firm!!! Call Steve 
846-3819 aft 5 pm. 


VALIENTS & DARTS 
$250 to $2,150 J&S Automotive 16 
Minor St Boston 1 block from 
Kenmore Sq 267-0300 


1973 VEGA stn wgn AM-FM, CB 
mon, rebuilt auto trans, ac, ps, 
rust but still runs well $300 or BO. 
Craig 661-3966 Lv mssge. 


75 OLDS CUTLASS S low mi. ps 
pb am-fm stereo new steel belted 
radials 8 track deck exc cond 
economical 583-1147 after 7 


1979 VW Rabbit blue 4 speed 2dr 
custom. Excl gas mileage amfm 
radio. 5200 firm call Jake after 
5pm 924-1439 


1978 PLYMOUTH VOLARE 
4-door family sedan, very pretty, 
Econ. 6-cylinder eng. Many extras 
12,500 mi. Asking $4200 969- 
6695 days, 332-1832 eves. 


1973 PLYMOUTH Gold Duster w 
space saver auto, PS, AM/FM, 
new brakes, gd cond. $1650. Call 
after 6pm: 625-6070. 


SACRIFICE! $2500. 
1974 PONTIAC Grand Am loaded! 
Very good condition. You must 
see this car before you buy 237- 
3343 Ask for Doug 


1976 PONTIAC GRAND PRIX-AC, 
FM, exc. cond. Asking $4000. Cali 
after 6: 449-3065. Must be seen to 
be appreciated. 


1977 T-Bird town Landau all ex- 
tras incl moon roof a/c 8 track 
stereo pwr wind/drs mag wheels 
$6800 or B.O. 332-3619 eves. 


71 BUICK Skylark, reliable 
transportation, 87,000 miles, new 
tires, snows, AM/FM-Buy this car 
$700 call Danny 782-7487 


1972 Cadillac Sedan, loaded. 
Green w/ whit top Excellent run- 
ning condition. Many new parts 
well maintained. $1600 or B.O. 
479-4110 days 891-6467 eves 


CORVETTE Mako shark body, all 
black, 327 engine built up, side 
pipes, PS&PB, mags & wide tires 
Ask $7900 Call 667-5121 days 


1973 CUTLASS SUPREME 2- 
door vinyl roof, stereo tape deck, 
air cond, 73000mi. $2000 or BO. 
Call Joe 848-8155 after 5PM 


74 DODGE COLT GT 2 dr 4 spd 
new exhaust and s/b radials gray 
61000 mi 30MPG no rust 4 spkr. 
sound gd cond $1480 342-6442. 


1977 JEE? CJ7 Ht Ig rear seat 


w/new plow xtra lights elec. con- 
trols 25,000 mi 4sp rg gas 20mpg 
$5900 278-5077 


1978 MERCURY Bobcat sta wag, 
6, auto trans, power brakes-steer. 
AM radio roof rack exc cond 617- 
262-1925 603-883-7151 


1976 OLDS, CUTLASS Supreme 
coup Superb cond. Rstprf New 
Michelins Well cared for 44000mi. 
Asking $4100. 263-0934 after 6pm 


[ FOREIGN 
FREE FREE FREE 


Fre professional foreigh auto 
maintenance training every Sat 10 
am to 2 pm. 73 Pleasant St. Cam- 
bridge 491-0515. Save money- 
time-energy. Speak fluent 
English, Francais, Italien. Ta[ke 
advantage now. Call any day 5 
pm-7 pm. 


73 AUDI 100LS 4 dr std trans am- 
fm 63000 mi ac sunroof uses reg 
gas new exhaust exc cond $ 2075 
or best offer 665-6079 eves. 


Audi 74 100Is automatic 43,000 mi 
excellent condition AM/FM $2200 
547-8681 354-7259 


74 AUSTIN a/c am-fm 8 track rear 
defog 4 spd 2 new snows 4 good 
tires 32000 mi great cond $2000 
884-8437 after 6 pm. 


73 BMW 2002 tii silver with 
sunroof mechanicals and body 
excellent 85000mi first $4300 235- 
4206. 


1970 BMW 2002 65000 mi. very 
good cond. call(603)432-3580 
keep trying 


1977 BMW R60/7~47000mi 
luftmeister farring,gages,safety 
bars,mint cond. $2950 or BO days 
603-436-9188 eves 207-363-2267 


74 CAPRI 4spd 2.8 liter V-6 exc 
cond. Silver, cass/stereo, sunroof 
radials & snows on mags asking 
$2350. 396-2434, 444— 0477 


CITROEN 72 DS-21 57000 mi. 
semi-auto, ac, leather int. 
Blaupunkt stereo mech sound 
ooey gd. day 623-1204 eves 864- 


Datsun 2402 1973 Orange 4-spd. 
68,000 mi. A.C., am/fm mags ask- 
ing $2,500. Must be seen. Call 
anytime 254-3886 


72 DATSUN 1200 4 spd standard, 
runs well 35MPG good tires $250 
or best offer call Ken 447-6716. 


77 DATSUN 280Z S5spd AC 
AM/FM CB Cassette rustprf fog 
lamps new radials silver w red 
sash 32000-$6700 or BO 738- 
9114 


DATSUN F-10 '77. Front whl dr. 5 
spd.htchbk, AM-FM. Alarm, 
21000 mi. Good in snow. Must 
sell, have company car 745-6552. 


1974 Fiat Spyder convertable 
orange 5 spd 43,000 mi AM/FM 
tapedeck Michelin radials & 
snows exc cond no rust new paint 
$3000 or BO Ed 492-0404 weekdy 
Sharon 641-0099 Sat. only 


Fiat 1973 850 Sport Spyder con- 
vertible. 33 mpg, new elec. 
system, radial tires, Runs well. 
Many spare parts B.O. over $1000 
Perry 494-8196 


74 FIAT SEDAN std, drives well, 
good condition, exc in snow & 
MPG, 2 new radials. $1000 call 
864-0117, or 492-4432. 


76 FIAT 131 stationwagon a/c, dri 
bl, am-fm Ziebart auto, exc cond, 
reg gas, 17500mi, $3600, 369- 
8449. 


BMW-for quality service & fair 
prices-LOUIE’S BMW REPAIR, 1- 
887-8070 


BMW 70 gd mech cond new muff 
& shocks very fast & nimble but 
badly rusted $600: for compit 
honest history: David 522-2756. 


Fiat 131s 5 spd ten mo old 13,000 
mi AM/FM 25-35 mpg reg gas 
mint condition $3295 or BO Call 
782-4471 


4974 FIAT 124 sports coupe 48.- 
000 mi, AM/FM, 5spd, exc cond, 
$2395 nights 734-2937 


1970 BMW 2000 4 door sedan exc 
cond collectors item white w navy 
int and wooden trim $4000 or BO 
283-1657 


SAVE ON GAS 
CAPRI Il 1976, white w tan int, 43,- 
000 mi, new eng, (guar. 4,000 mi), 
28 MPG, $2500 or BO Call Ray at 
233-9359 


FIAT 124S ’73 
42k ex. mech cond. Avg. rust. 
Must sell. Steal for $950. Just 
gone thru by dealer Call 396-3634 
usually v.early or late 


JAGUAR XKE 72 V-12 roadster 
outstanding cond all options runs 
like new $9000 45 min from 
Boston 1-603-329-6787. 
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1974 HONDA CIVIC 48000 miles, 
needs work $1000.as is. 547-2699 
anytime. 


76 HONDA Civic 40,000 mi, 
snows, lug-rack, 4spd, ex runner, 
must see, $1950 787-3388 


1974 MAZDA RX3 wagon $975 in 
Framingham 1 owner Mr. Levin 
899-0310 days 527-4793 eves & 
wknds 


1978 MAZDA RX 3-SP Coupe. 
Rotory eng, w/60,000 mi engine 
warr. remaining. 5 spd, fac. AC, 
$1000 AM-FM cass stereo. 
Mulholand shocks, Guarenteed 
rust proofing. wide radial tires. 
Fast car. $5500 or BO. Call Dan 
787-2469 

69 MERCEDES 230 beige a/c am- 
fm gd cond call 734-4038. 


1957 MERCEDES BENZ -220S 
sedan Classic body style wood & 
leather int. Many X-tras, $3000 or 
BO 383-1836 Keep trying! 


76 MGB int and ext in exc cond 
rad tires & stud snows lug rack 
am-fm stereo $4195 call 581- 
2764. 


74 MG Midget conv. exc cond. 
roof & covers, exc low miles Call 
767-1559 


1974 Opal Manta standard 4sp 
am/fm must sell $1400 or BO call 
617-285-4254 


1977 PORSCHE 924 Classic fully 
equip. Top notch shape Burns 
regular gas. Priced for quick sale. 
$8000 Call wkdys 9-7 284— 2500 
ask for Jim or Ed. 


73 RENAULT FWD am/fm cass 
new exhaust recent tune-up 
63000 mi. lots of fun for small in- 
vestment $1500 894-0087. 


QUALITY REBUILT 
VW AND PORSCHE 


ENGINES 
Full Year Warranty 


Borthesstern 


nec. 
off Rt, 93 North 944-2607 


SAAB 76 99GL a/c am-fm under 
coated radials & snows no rust 
call 449-1952 eves. 


1973 Saab 99LE new exhaust 
rebuilt tran and eng good tunes 
= car $2200 or BO 926-6100 
Je 


SUBARU 74 GL COUPE 5 spd. 
low mi. tach trip meter radio clock 
like new moving must sell call now 
828-1327. 


1978 TOYOTA Celica GT, 5-spd 
snrf, FM st, Radials ps, 15000mi, 
$5500. Call 734-6318 after 5pm 


TRIUMPH TR-6 mint 1976 red bik 
int over-drive 9000mi. no winters 
rust proof extras $7000 603-668- 
7741 or 624-0944. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


TRIUMPH 1976 Tr6, 18,000 mi, 
never used in winter, O.D., hdtop, 
am-fm stereo, rustproof, many 
extras, $7500 or BO. 233-9359 


1976 Triumphe Spitfire 4 spd con- 
v, AMFM, tonneau top, 25-30 
mpg, 25,000 mi, top cond, $3500 
or best reas offer 271-2611 


1976 Triumph TR7 red w/black int 
stereo 8-track extra radial snows 
good cond asking $4000 Call 566- 
6073 


Yellow w brwn int 2 dr $5800 or 
B.O. Call 868-4179 days or 
wkends 


VOLVO 1975. Delux 2 dr coupe. 4 
cyl, auto, sun rf, AM-FM cass., 
Exc cond. Metalic beige bik 
leateher inter, Michelins $3800 or 
BO. Salem N.H. 1 603— 362-5164. 


75 FIAT 128 exc cond & engine 
compl recondtioned thruout has 
am-fm radio rear wind def 6 tires 
45000 mi call 232-8027 


CINDERELLA CARRIAGE CO) 
Your One Stop Shop For 


Volvo Parts 


47 SMITH PL., CAMB. 876-1781 
OFF CONCORD AVE. BY FRESH PD. 
CIRCLE 


owner sunroof AM/FM cass. body 
& eng like new service records 
2K/S snows 5 mich. ZX 332-0685 


TRIUMPH TR7 1975 20,000 mi. 
sun roof, stereo, 4 speed. Show 
room cond. $3795 or BO. 986- 
5119. 


1975 VW Rabbit excellent condi- 
tion with many new parts asking 
$1950 Days 326-7410 Eves 899- 
6025 befpre 9:30 


66 VW bus reb 69 6wg engine exc 
body w/port windows camper in- 
terior.Trans fair asking $400 call 
734-2795 


1975 VW Custom Rabbit new eng, 
25000mi. New tires, AM/FM, Call 
Charlie 545-9046 after 6pm 


1970 VW SQBK, nds body & 
engine wk-good for parts or fix-up 
project-$200 firm. 782-1784 Eves. 
after 9PM, weekends anytime. 


70 VW Bug New Engine 
w/warranty, brakes, muffler, 
lights. $1400 Call 628-1484 8:30- 
9:30 am or 7-8 pm, afternoon 
Sunday 


1971 VW SuperBeetle rebit eng 
runs well inspected $850 or best 
offer 242-3085 evenings and 
weekends keep trying 


VW DUNE BUGGY 
complete customized no detail 
spared many extras 1 of a kind 
must be seen best offer call Mark 
263-4322. 


VW Bug 1969 Dependable, new 
battery and starter motor. Brakes 
need work $250 or BO. Call Han- 
nah 876-6374. 


1972 FIAT 128 Sports Coupe. Frnt 
whl dr, 44,000 mi. 2 new radials, 
Recent paint job. $1000 or BO. 
Cal! Chris 454-9864 anytime. 


74 MGB last of the good years! 
61000; conv blk on braken, 4 
Mich, ski rack. A rare find at 
$2200. 603-888-1308 after 6 pm 


69 ROVER 2000 4 dr sedan safe 
reliable. Am-Fm, leather interior, 
auto trans, radials & snow tires. 
$1000 or best offer 776-4495. 


1976 TOYOTA CELICA 
GT LIFT BACK exc cond no major 
repairs 44000 mi radial snows incl 
$3500 call 894-1546 after 6 pm 
and weekends 


1978 TRIUMPH TR7 15000K 
5speed AM-FM &8track luggage 
rack white/black stripes tint win- 
dows 10 month warr. $5995 BO 
643-9770 


VOLVO P-1800 
1963 serial 6000, last one made, 
rebuilt engine, runs well. Rot on 
or Best Offer over $500 266- 
1 


VW 70 FASTBACK 
Brakes and clutch recently renew- 
ed, runs well $650 or Best Offer. 
498-8979, after 3pm 


1976 Capri II 46000 mi 2.8 litre V6 
pwr strg, pb, fact. ac, am/fm 
casette, cb, radials mag wheels, 
sport option pkg, map light, rear 
defroster/wiper eve 491-0595 day 
749-3220 


VOLVO Wagon 1976 265.Exc. low 


-miles 5-sp. A/C, must sell, BO. 


Eves. 281-3375 


Wood 
garage” 
Volkswagen - Audi 


complete service including 
Rabbit, Dasher, Scirocco 


Allston, Mass. 254-9324 


FAST 


SERV \CE, 


Custom Stereo 


Installation 
starting at 


$7 500 | 


Sound Waves 


51 Eastern Ave. | 
Dedham, Mass. 


326-7028 


74 TR-6 55000 mi. radials 4 spd 
burgendy eves 966-2074. 


70 VOLVO 142 4spd 4 new radials 
40000 mi on rebit motor just tun- 
ed asking $950 call Mike 268- 
1944. 


VW bus 72 exc cond 7 pass stan 
trans radial tires 254-0914 eves 
522-4800 day Don Farrell $2000 
or best offer. 


77 Volvo. 242 model sunroof Auto 
P/S AM/FM A/C low mileage 


| VANS & TRUCKS | 


S Iver Cloud 1977 3/4 ton V-8 
Dodge van Mint cond. ps, pb. 
hand-customized int. 25000mi 
rstprfd. $5800 Call 426-0480 ask 
for Perry between 9-5 weekdays 


FS VOLKSWAGEN 
| SPECIALISTS 
; Engine Rebuilding Experts 
| Free Pickup & Delivery 


6 mo. or 6000 mi. warrenty 


BHF MOTORS 
1975 DODGE TRADESMAN 100- 
new transmission, customized 
barnboard interior, must be seen. 
Asking $3000 or best offer. Call 
days: 232-4326, evenings: 782- 
7193 


One Day Service | 


1977 B-100 DODGE van. V-8, auto 
trans, 127 in. wheel base, ps, 4800 
G.V.W. pkg. Bought new in 1978. 
low miles. 536-0908 or 547-9577 
68 DODGE 3/4 ton po step-van 
225 slant6 auto R&H 52k orig mi 
pt Camper conv Runs great Nds 
minor wk. $1000 1-263-9481 


1967 DODGE VAN, six cyl, stan- 
dard trans needs body work $250 
Steve 762-2541. 


1971 Ford Van E200 standard 
transmission AM/FM good cond 
best offer over $700 729-3345 


75 FORD BRONCO 35000 mi 4 
whl. drive ps am-fm stereo new 
steel belted radial snows fender 
flairs exc cond 583-1147 after 7. 


74 FORD VAN E-300 6 cyl. 3 spd. 
am-fm stereo 8 track 5 Michelin 
radials Northboro 393-2616 after 
6 pm. 


74 FORD COURIER truck 4cyl, 
auto. Brand new engine 4 new 
tires, w/cap Reg Low gas Good 
cond. $1800 or BO 522-4815 

1976 Ford E150 long,302-V8.PS. 
PWR discs.air.captins chairs 
stereo. auto.cargo doors full 
Carpet.no windows 55000mi. 
$5000.cali (603)432-3580 keep 
trying 


, 1977 Ford F100 Explorer V8 auto 


P/S P/B too! box new 6 ply tires 
deluxe int Call 244-7616 


‘77 FORD custom. van. 13,000 
orig m: 6 cyl stnd. Bik w green 
trim. Alarm sys. AM-FM radio 
tape deck. CB radio. fully cptd. 
dbl bed. Custom drapes. couch & 
table. refrig. sun & moon roof. 
Mag wheels & mounted snow 
tires. Has numerous access. 
besides $6500 firm. Call ralph 
599-7155 
1974 CHEVY Van $2000 or BO 
344-4440 or 344-4513 

1973 CHEVROLET BLAZER 350 
auto heavy bumper winch engine 
excellent very little body rust 
cassette Woods Hole 540-3634. 


Pickup 75 Ford F100 Auto 58000 
mi 30Z eng radio step bumper 
sliding window many new parts. 
Bedford $3500 or BO 275-1592 


1972 Ford Van E-100 in good con- 
d. call 323-0695 between 6 & 7 on 
week nights $1700 

For church club or personal use 
1978 Ford 15 pass super van ex- 
cellent condition 20K to many op- 
tions to list 469-9017. 


1977 FORD Van big 6 cyl. custom 
int & ext. mint cond. Call 893-3954 
or 894-4995 


62 Ford Van from Calif. Body-exc 
cond. Aimost no rust 12000 mi on 
eng. Nds clutch wk. $700 Call 787- 
0522 after 6pm 

1978 FORD F250 4X4 400 at piow 
ps pb gauges rust prf 8100 GVW 
ex cool am-fm stereo $7500 or 
best offer 1-603-673-7025 
75 GMC VANDURA 56000mi: exc 
cond quaint conversion 7 tires ex- 
tras $3100 or best offer George 
734-3683 eves 475-6613 


1964 INTERNATIONAL Van- 
Camper 3sp 6cyi insulated panel 
carpet bed sink refer & hook-up 
very roomy $800 729-2236 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVELALL 
1972'custom 1010 V-8 345cc 3spd 
auto trans ps ac/radio exc cond 
body & mech $2200 or BO 661- 
0226 


1970 INTERNATIONAL 12 ft 
Mode! 1500 Dbi tanks, auto trans. 
Gd. cond. $1450 or BO 376-2022 
or 8530 days 376-5884 eves. 


1974 International Scout good 
condition AM radio 304 V8 3spd 4 
wheel drive trailer hitch skid pan 
$3200 or BO 241-8719 


SL 


6261 ‘OML ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Firestone( 


We have 

more than 

great tire 
prices 


Energy saving tune 


up 
$38.° 


6 Cyl. Amer. Cars 


SPORTS CAR CENTER 
OF BOSTON 
1979s ARE HERE! 
MG-Triumph- Jaguar 
COMMONWEALTH 
IMPORTED AUTO 


179 Amory St., Brookline 
738-4700 


CAR NUTS! 


We're the source. Top- 
quality performance, 
handling, comfort, 
safety, and appear- 
ance accessories from 
Anti-sway bars to 


J&S AUTOMOTIVE 


Mechanical and 
_ Body Work 
Expert Repairs 
All makes Foreign and 
Domestic Cars 
Specializing in 
VALIANTS and DARTS 
16 Miner Street 
Boston 
(near Kenmore Sq.) 


267-0300 


Zeron rally comput- 
ers, for everything from 
Alfas to Z-cars. If it’s 
good to have, we have 
it, and we have it at the 
best price in town! 


739-2241 ett 
123 N. Beacon St. 
Brighton, Mass. 02138 
‘254-4400 


CENTURY 
AUTO 
RENTALS 


LOW RATES 


SPECIALS 


215 Stuart St. 
(Park Sq.) Boston 
426-0003 
on-Fri 8:30am-8:30p 
Sat 9:00am-3:00pm 


Bring in 
this ad 


and pick up your 


Rand McNally 
Atlas 


*.99 


reg. 4,98 


Boston Firestone 
972 Comm. Ave. 
277-8480 
Watertown 
Firestone 
40 Arsenal St. 
924-3988 


PRICING GUIDE 
DEALER COST 


Inside information on 
American and foreign car cost 


IMPORTANT NEWS 


When you know what the pros 
know, you will get the best 
possible deal. 

Send $9.95 + $1.50 postage 
& handling 


Big Four Auto Prices 
P.O. Box 185 
Lynn, Mass. 01903 


Check or money order. No 
cash please. 


ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR 


ELLIS. 


SUPERIOR. 


Your California Connection 


CLUS THE RIMMAN" 


TIRE 


TRY THESE WHEELS 
ON FOR SIZE! 


MAKING A 


CHANGE? 


COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


BOSTON, 


VISA 


MASS.02215 


‘1979 COROLLA 
2 DR SEDAN 


Mode! 1401 4 spd 


1979 COROLLA 
DELUXE 


Model 1511 2 DR SEDAN 


*4176 


SALE SAVE SALE SAVE SALE SAVE SALE SAVE S 


SAVE SALE SAVE _ 


phone 
If we don’t 


|B) 

Buy the No. 1 Import 
From the No. 1 Dealer 
Service Second to None 


Large selection in stock including 1978 executive models 


“SALE__SAVE 


FOREIGN 
AUTO PARTS 


Low Everyday Prices 
on all Foreign Auto Parts 


@ Price quotes over the 


1979 CORONA 
DELUXE 


4dr. Sedan, 5 -_ Trans., Model 
*9396 
1979 
COROLLA CUSTOM 


2 DR SEDAN AUTO 
MODEL 1502 


*4302 


IVS 3AVS IWS FAVS 


have the part 


we know where to find it 


FOREIGN PARTS 


UNLIMITED 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
SOMERVILLE 
776-4344 


| 
- 
ie 
| 
| : 
= = | : 
| 
| 
; 
pre 
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76 CHEVY VAN 6 Cyl Auto PS 
AM— FMst Custompzed hvy duty 
susp alarm 1 owner runs perfec 
but am moving $4000 or BO 603- 
882-0759. 


72 Ford E100 6cyl 3spd excel to 


someone in the trades. Bins rear 
htr radials sp tire mount alarm 
$1600 anytime 926-0924 


1978 INTERNATIONAL SCOUT. 4 
whdr, delux inter. Pioneer stereo, 
.Much, much moore. Runs on reg. 
Immac. cond. $7295 Days 595- 
8122, eves 263-3644. 


1966 GMC Handi-van 3/4 ton 
heavy duty susp 64000mi on 2nd 
eng 3 spd std trans needs a little 
work $475. Larry 354-6764 


76 jeep CJ7 exc cond quadrat low 
mi nevr plowed roll bar 6 cyl auto 
radio carpet $4000 B.O. Eric 232- 
1927 or Doris 872-6623. 3s 


Jeep CJJ 1972 80000 mi 1 yr old 4 
way Meyers Plow call after 6:00 
pm 266-6652. 


1975 JEEP WAGONEER Never 
plowed, 8 cylinder auto, Excellent 
cond. Asking $4600 or BO. Call 
284-5341 or 581-5651 & Lv 
mssge. 


1974 F-100 Custom. 4x4, AC, PS 
removable topper, 4 new tires, no 
rust, never plowed. Asking $3500 
893-6383, 899-9830 


1975 VW Bus 44000mi 1 owner 
exc cond. AM-FM, curtains, rust- 
proofed. $3750 or b.o. 437-3206 
9-5, 358-7162 after 5. 


1972 VW Van. Garraged for last 3 
yrs. Body almost mint. Brand new 
rebit eng. $2195. 729-9262 


70 VW Bus New England xtra htr 
sno trs, curtns, roof rck, nds front 
end work, fr prts $300 or BO 734- 
6669 after 3:30 


VW BUS 1969 26000 miles on reb. 
engine New starter Battery and 
many other new parts Runs good 
Some rust $800 or BO 643-3095 


GOLDEN OLDIE 
RENT ACAR 


everything you need to... 


KEEP YOUR CAR ALIVE! 
-beginning and advanced Auto Repair Courses 
-complete Self-Service Auto Repair Facilities 
with tools and advice 
-consumer-access Repair Service 


MECHANIA 


27 Hayward St. Cambridge 
near the Kendall Sq. MBTA 
for info: 354-9339 
for service: 354-8057 


$8.50 per day, no mileage 
charge, 1st 100 miles per day. 
We will meet any price. 


Natick. 
653-3200 


74 CHEVY CHYNNE Sup %T 
pickup w am/fm ac cap pwr 
radials sns new paint Exc €6nd 
75,000 miles askg $3200 344- 
0279/326-3244 


The FOREIGN 
CONNECTION 


Join our National Discount 
Club and receive a 
Discount on most _ 
Automotive Purchases 
Open Monday-Friday, 8:00-6:00 
Saturday 9:00-3:00 
Rt. 1 industrial Park, Westwood 
329-1700 / 800-532-9622 


OFF 


204 OEXTER AvE 
WATERTOWN MA 
923 1490 
FROM $350- 
$5560 


Ultimate 
Mobile 


Dr. Tune-up 


make house calls” 


At your home by 
$15” Dr. Tune-up 


labor 729-6390 


Call anytime for appointment 


67 


FOREIGN ENGINE CO. 


Chelsea St., Everett 


389-7770 


5 min. from Harvard Sq. 
10 min. from Boston 


BOSTON 


or similar car. 


Sheraton Boston 


‘Mass 


Snecial Discount 
for readers of 


z 
of a Granada 
LTDor 
similar car 


Or save S2 off your rentai of a Pinto. Maverick 


For free pick-up Call: 523-5098 1 


Discount applicable on time and mileage charges only. 
One discount per rental. Not valid on tour packages, 
special promotional rates or in conjunction with any 
other discount. Car must be returned to renting loca- 
tion. See the yellow pages for our locations in Eastern 


DOLLAR 
RENTACAR 


SYSTEMS 


On your rental 


or out-of-town reservations call toll-free: 800-421- 
6868 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


/ 


Foreign 


DATSUN 


Same Day Emergency Service 


GREATER BOSTON'S PERSONALIZED EUROPEAN CAR REPAIR CENTER 
ALL FOREIGN MAKES SERVICED 


666-3232 


7-9 UNION SQUARE, SOMERVILLE 


Triumph 


AUTOMOTIVE 


GMC MINI MOTORHOME 
1977 21 ft air cruise control 8 
track am-fm tilt wheel fully self 
contained inc 6cu ft ref sleeps 6 
9600 mi bo 603-434-0446. 


MOTORCYCLES | 


24 inch Motobecane Le Cham- 
pion Reynolds 531 d.b. frame, all 
Campy including brakes, Cinnelli 
bar-and stem, ideal 2002 saddle. 
Mint condition $500 call after 6 
p.m. 862-3557 


SUZUKI T-500 
2cy! 500cc Bike has been com- 
pletely rebuilt new pistons clutch 
expansion chambers good rubber 
lock and more needs but a rider 
stored indoors $750 Call Fran at 
782-9512 no3/25-31 


HONDA '78 Supersport like new, 
black very quick windshield, 
casesavers. Must go $1800 or BO 
Call Brian 292-2812 636-8323 


71 YAMAHA DT1E 250cc trail bike 
set up as strictly off-road has 0 mi 
on top motor rebuild $325. Chris 
489-1804-for details 


NEW! 3YEARS OLD 
1976 HONDA 400 four red low 
mileage showroom condition, 
polished after each ride $1000 
237-3343 Ask for Doug 


77 Yamaha 750-2D perfect cond. 
new tires, Konis, super maint. by 
pro many extras bone stk save 
over 79S $1850 Don 828-1030 


1967 BMW 500 gd cond Ig tank 
Ser bags $1250 NH 603-497- 


1976 KAWASAKI KZ400 Very low 
mileage Showroom Cond New 
leather helmets $900 aft 
11pm/wknds 262-0087 Keep try- 


77 VESPA RALLY 200cc Like new 
Maroon Only 663 miles 75mpg 
Gas up Cost $1300 New $750 Call 
6-10 pm 923-0646 


1976 HONDA 360 Electric start 
5500mi Exc. cond 1 helmet $900 
Call Mike at 328-3710 Days. 


74 Honda cl360 mint cond many 
acces. low mi $600 firm 536-3732 
965-0928 


75 HONDA CB360 low mil. Many 
extras, In exc. cond. Moving, must 
sell. Best reasonable offer Call 
661-6576 or 1-631-4013 


HONDA-75 360 CB Innac.Only 1,- 
800 Mi Air Horns Lug Rack Perf. 
Maint $800 Dan 738-0133 or 277- 
3580. 


1978 Honda CX500 water cooled 
shaft drive lug rack crash bar 
2500 mi call early am 922-2910 
keep trying 


1977 HONDA 550 blue 
Supersport exc cond 1200mi 
helmet lock rack $1500 or best 
offer call Matt wkdays 236-4060. 


1977 CJ360T 1200 mi like new 
color maroon fast bike have a car 
cone to sell. Call Pete at 469-0961 


HONDA 500-T 75 with 5000 mi. 
New paint Excellent condition In 
storage most its life A deal at 
$1000. 683-9127 after 6 


1978 DMW R100RS Motorsport s- 
faring $4500 523-5736 nights 


1976 HONDA Gold wing 1000. 
9000 mi. Mint cond. New tires 
many extras best offer 665-9643 


YZ 250 YAMAHA MxX full race 
bike. Monoshk, mag swngarm, 
run once never raced, mech bike, 
call for details Mike 925-0225. 


1977 SUZUKI GS400 800mi, 
perfect cond, X-tras, asking 
$1200. From 9-5: 742-7550. After 
6:30 667-4036 Ginnie. 


‘78 DS 1185 SUZUKI good trail 
bike , excellent condition, 
SS in 1978 Call 238-3885 


FOR SALE-1976 YAMAHA-650 
9000 mi exc cond good city bike 
$1100 Phil 734-8546 


FOR SALE - 72 Husky 360 Enduro 
Dirt Bike gd. condtiion, must sell 
$475 or BO. Call Phil 734-8546 


YAMAHA 77 750cc 2D iow 
mileage exc cond, frt eng guard 
backrest lug rack $2100 828-6937 
lv message | will call you back 


74 Yam TX500 a buy now for Spr- 
_ going cheap and cash $500 
nds some work you'll love it | do 


All Roads Lead To 


T 
STEREO PLACE” 


ev 


PROFESSIONAL | 
INSTALLATION 
ALL STORES | « 


CONCORD 


@sanvo 


Volkswagen Engines Rebuilt 


Installed and 
229 Guaranteed 


FREE TOWING WITH JOB 
Gallivan Blvd. 


Neponsett Cir. 


FOMEX ENGINE CO. 
825-2110 


but nd Bucks for tuition please 
call after 6 pm 325-7391 don’t 
pass this buy It’s worth it. 


YAMAHA-1974 650 Gd Cond. 1 
Owner Includes 2 Helmets Lock 
Chain & Cover. 335-8917 


MOTOBECANE for sale exc cond 
ing on it $400 or Best Offer 
call 727-0252. 9-5 


(next to Sea 'n Surf 
Tel. 879-1352 


| Framing ham Shrewsbury 
t 


Rt. 101-A 


(exit 7W, off At. 3)~ 
Tel. (603)889-9663 


Rt. 9 
(500 yards East of Spags 
Tel. 756-5343 


AISUN from 


BOSTON 
DATSUN 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
Gas Mileage Car 
Sold by Boston’s No. 1 
Datsun dealer 


Similar savings on all other new cars in stock 


1979 210 Deluxe 
4 Dr. Sedan 


*4295 


Stk #9172-1 


1979 510 
4 Dr. Sedan, 
Auto - 


$3166 


1979 280 ZX 
5 spd, AM/FM stereo 


*8890 


1979 Datsun 
_ Pick Up 
5 spd.— short bed 


BOSTON DATSUN 


18 BRIGHTON AVE © Junction 1100 Comm. Ave. - 
Tel: Sales 782-9600; Parts 782-0181; Service 782-6697 


New 
Vv 


England Firestone 
979 Watert 


527-0100 964-2211 


INSPECTION SEASC 
TIRE SPECIALS 


Polyester 
4 Ply B/w 
Size Price* 
A78x13 $17.95 
C78x14 23.95 
E78x14 25.95 
F78x14 26.95 
G78x14 27.95. 


DLC78 B/W 
Firestone 
Retread 
Size Price* 
13” $15.95 
14” 18.95 
15” 22.95 


Firestone Long Mileage 
DLX Champion Super Belts B/W 


Size Sale* Reg. 
A78x13 $26.95 $32.00 
C, E78x14 31.95 37.00 
F, G78x14 = 36.95 42.00 
H78xi4 38.95 44.00 
G78x15 38.95 44.00 
H78x15 40.95 47.00 


Master Charge - Visa - Texaco - Cash 


Whitewalls available 


*Plus F.E.T. 


at slightly higher prices 


wr 
<n 


FET - Dynamic Balancing 
Mounting - New Valves 
THE KLEBER ~- 


STEEL BELTED RADIAL 
from France with 


* 40,000 mile written 


* Lifetime Road Hazard warranty 


warranty 

Your Total 
Cost 
34.00 
34.00 
35.50 
38.50 
40.50 
42.50 
44.75 
47.50 
39.90 
44.50 


SIZE 
155SR12 
145SR13 
155SR13 
165SR13 
175SR13 
165SR14 
175SR14 
185SR14 
155SR15 
165SR15 


KLEBER GTS 70 SERIES 
STEEL RADIALS 


@ 40,000 mile written warranty 


© Lifetime road hazard warranty 


165 70HR12 
165 70HR13 
175 70HR13 
185 70HR13 
195 70HR13 
175 7OHR14 
185 70HR14 
195 7OHR14 
205 70HR14 
185 70HR15 


Your Total 
Cost 
47.00 
47.00 
55.00 
59.00 
64.00 
63.00 
67.00 
71.00 
75.00 
75.00 


SIZE 


DIRECT TIRE SALES 


Your Full Service Front End Center 

© Alignment © Shocks © Brakes © 

126 GALEN ST., WATERTOWN 
923-1800 


| 
| 
: 
= 

A 

BMW_ 
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= 

: 
O 7 | 
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| 
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household products write for 


limited liquor admission $20 per- 


collect all types esp rare & un- 


BACK B-stu ww frp! mod k&b 


1&2bds 262-4588 267-6191 


Zt 


+ catalogue Box son info 212-545-4073 Joyce usual out of print. Also late 60s 
: Hippie art graphics & litno marvel $250 1bd $325 267-6191 566- BACK BAY-Ig cin stu $200 1bd “ 
RDVARKS PORNO CAKES CROSS DRESSING or DC write Rich Martin 26 2000. just pntd res sup indry $255 267- 
Look and feel j rlington b ort 01950. 2000 
occasions — sports, hob- | days 245-9737 or eves 438-7350 MORE 4 RECORDS $175 mo. Call 227-5940. BACK BAY Clean sunny studio 
Boston's Most bies, cartoons, logos, you Before selling your records, call avail 5/1/79 for subiet w opt. to mo 
Inexpen name it. Call the world's most , for details on the most covenient USed Cartons CHEAP. Call rent Walking distnce to Pru ht inc 3 
pensive imaginative bakers — HYPNOSIS | way to get more for them. 641- Marakesh Express. See Services. $205mo. Call 421-8044 
PICTURE FRAMERS RON 0139 any day or eve. @ 
141-366-5753 LG ART STUDIO Sunny, 3 bdr, Beacon Hill apt 
| free estimates 266-9331 Relaxation MOVING VIOLATORS kitchen newly renovated w/w $350/nt. & 
NEED EXTRA MONEY ‘ Looking for persons who feel they ; hot water to sub with August op- 
| KENNEDY STUDIOS QUICK AND CASH... ; eee” were either abused or treated Fenway studios 267-3425. tion 523-7586. S 
We will buy your old jewelry in an eig particularly unfairly after being 
condition or Dental, optomical Qi Therapy stopped by police for a traffic Allston bsmt sub nr Harvard st 
IDEAS-INVENTIONS frames, rings, watches, chains, * Cassettes violation. For research. Call 738- b- clean quiet bright 4 rooms Junt re) 
Ideas & inventions marketed. clocks, silverware, etc... Mail itin  -S= 0452 rm, 1 Wv rm, $275mo. Westland poss earlier thru Sept 1 $175 eves m 
Protection Guaranteed. for FREE estimate. We are bond- - TT ave.(opp Stop & shop) 536-3 514 before 10 787-4862 z 
Free details-Selcorp, Inc. PO Bo: ed and licensed. TIME DIST. INC. ‘ 
435, Sharon, MA 02067 ey Suite 535 " SHIRLEY ALEO, M.A. WHOLESALE Boston sublet Ik for 2F in brm ALLSTON 2 rms avail to sublet MMM’ . 
333 Washington St 277- =i apt $130 util incl Marlborough St May 15 thru August in Irg 3 bdrm ~” Ne 
WE BUY BOOKS Boston, Mass 02108 1166 Beacon St., Brookline PIANOS April to Sept cali eves 267-8913. apt near corner of Comm Ave & m - 
Brattle Book Shop : - We are soon becoming the Har Ave call 353-6010 2) 3 
George Gloss, Tel. 542-0210 PIANOS? 739-2200 PYRAMIDAL largest piano company in 
=F] Old Red Sox Yearbooks, Sports DEMOCRACY the country. Why? Largest Sun ‘989-1454 967-9400 ext’S 
PRIVATE illustrated Annuals, Sportin selection - Lowest prices - s Can 
; p 9 Those interested in returning Guaranteed workmanship - i] days $375 + util Call 739-6238 eves. Nr -4 
MAILBOXES wees Guides, Street & Smith Government control to the people eae hae tuning - al Shopping & trans. = 
FOR RENT earbooks, Football programs. 25 write Box 9525 include phone dreds of pianos - New, re- FENWAY Roommate wanted for = ——--- -- re) 
cents + 15 cent stamp for price number. conditioned, rebuilt - Deliv- May sublet thru August with op- = Artists large live-in studio June3 * 
Your Own Locked Mailbox list. Box 233 E. Dedham Station, ery available - Piano ren- tion 1 bdrm hw firs Irg kit & Ir $225. ~=mos $240 prmo 267-0550. > 
400 Comm. Ave. 247-9141 || Ma 02026 - VIOLINIST & VIOLIST wanted to tale anatase Ht & Hw incl Call 536-9635 — ——— x | 
f tial & Secure play weekly in inspired but un- 1 ALLSTON-sub w/ Sept option = 
Confidentia $$ BIG MONEY IF $$ polished quartet Call Leon at 623- ewaTe o ANTIOUSS S. END Studio nr Copley Sq. clean sunny 1bdrm / porch Bs 
Ask About oon 7889 or Laurie at 868-4523 All major manufacturers occupied bidg. $170 + carpets large rms nr T gd nghbrs 
match! Call Bruce at 783-4031 or ATT ALL TABLE DON’T BUY A PIANO 
— —H 787-2400 HOCKEY PLAYERS until you compare our se- || BOSTON SOUTH END mod 1 BROOKLINE.Avail 6/1-8/31 w/ [aS 
YOUR WEEKLY FORECAST 628- : Table hockey tourney to be held lection and prices. Piano bedrm apt near BCH, high Sept. apt. Ig sunny 3bdrm apt o 
5622. Big Screen TV Values new & in Wore April 21 & 22 interested dealers welcome. Financ- ceilings, lots of light. $225 523- eat-in kitch. sun porch safe area 
demos. From $585 call Wide  pjayers should call 755-2821 for ing available. $99 and up. || 7826 247-4179 stores nearby laundry fac in bid ~ 
T-SHIRT TRANSFERS World TV 620-1773. more info. Open 7 days a week 10am- tennis courts across street : 
from your 35mm color slide or art INVITATION TV'S ELECTRIC MUSIC J.D. FURST & SON 
work. $2.50 each. COPY COP 815 Tomakeupanddressforanhour May 14-25 classes plus studio 21 Brookline Ave. $225 mo 523-7826 247-4179 Apt Sublet June 1 - Aug 31st 2 
Boylston St. Boston 267-9267 in sheers, satins, attr wigs and time. Call BEEP at 731-3785. Kenmore Sq. 267-4079 Bedroom $290 per mo 1683 
Open 8-10 M-Th, 8-8 Friday, 9-6 lovely surroundings. Completely and Back Bay-spacious 2 or 3 bdrm = Comm Ave all util exc elec good 
Sat. 13 Congress St. (near State) private and confidential. 10:30- Tall fem-imp will help mn with 8 Albany St. apt separte kit & dnrm. Lge bath, = jocation Call 783-2802 eves c 
Open 8-9 M-Th, 8-6 Fri. 9-5 Sat. 5:30, Tues thru Fri. 944-8576. cross-dressing etc. After 5 pm Portsmouth, N.H. AS 
wkdays all dy wknds Mikki 742- rear entrance, across from = R 
‘ PRIVATE BOXES PURE BODY 4293 Racquetball Club BAY. Westend Ave @udic 
or rent. : ranklin Th, Fri. 4-9, Sat., Sun. 10-6 : ve studi j il, 2. 
Boston, 423-3543. Estab 1972 U _S END ARTISTS SHOW RELAXING MASSAGE 603-431-5897 w/kit & sleep alcove nr shopping oder” Did. prking avail. 24 hr % 
Juried exhibit to show in May at = - 4 < security. air cond, eat hot wtr inc, a 
have your own key ery, BCH Qualified women masseuses will Watch for our new ctr-incl heat $175/mo call 266- jaundry facil. $315 opt to renew 
. new gallery, Ambulatory Ctr. pamper you with a relaxing, heal- location in 8092 after 9 pm. Ise. 738-8962 . 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS Artists may submit max of 5 ing massage. No cover charge Coral Gables, Fla dee etait 
Lester s FV has been buying pieces to 35 Northampton St. Sat 4/5 hr: $12. 1 hr: $20. Cambridge Fla. REASONABLE RENT! 
Aoril 21st 10-4 For info call Frank : . : . Cai ge BROOKLINE-avail June 1st Irg 1 
& selling Used TVs & Stereos P c Center for Natural Healing 864- BB-cin sunny stu fresh pnt$150!9 bdrm apt near Cleaviand Cir & 
for almost 30 years. We stand Leupold 267-4010. 3332 1bd $195 262-4588 267-6191 Resevoir full bth kit We ving rr 
behind every set & repair that Nl it Irg living rm & 
leaves the shop. Fair prices - | WANTED: Males or Females ages MASSEUSES NO LEASE prcsawgtalnns A etait 
free pickup & delivery. Hon- 8-30 who experience frequent Cambridge Center for Natural Stu $172 & $184, 1bd $197. Ser TRAE Sia ome 
est repair work our special- | "ightmares to participate ina paid Healing is now taking applications 2320050 sub to resp 
ty. Lester's TV ©.523-2187 Medical-psycological research for the position of Masseuse. PARTMENTS a/ed $275/ 
15 Revere St., Beacon Hill study. Call Sleep Lab 288-5114. immediate openings available. STUDENTS tery 5/15 8/20 nr 37. 
Experienced preferred or will lear schools: studios, 1 & 2bdrms ‘| = 
WANTED CHART COMPARISON? train those with strong desire to CONDO'S FOR SALE $170-$300. Clean & safe, MBTA, 
ying 4 a; en nN seeks Cancer  iearn massage. For interview call BACK BAY 783-2100. Lrg S END Studio sublet 260 fi 
women's, any condition! woman born July 9, 1955 or July 864-3332 L B St. building with ] udio sublet 260 fire 
Immediate cash for wedding 21, 1953 or woman born Nov. 19 _ . -uxury Beacon st. buliding it e pl garden dress rm stor dish wash 
bands, pocket watches, gold 1958 426-9820 , river view, 1 bdrm condo's, hdwd FENWAY-brand new mod stu W/ wood tioor all new very nice 236- 
teeth, ‘coins, etc. Will pick up. IMPEACH KING firs, beautiful details, magnificent ae 3850's At $200. ae 4475 After 6 
Reliance 322-3100 or 744-2200. Cntry home or equiv wntd for Stickers to sell, going fast. "ew - 5/1. 232-0050. 
Beaut 3 yr Blk lab gent affec wil 2 14/$5 Fi 3 i mmates wanted to sublet 3- 
OO cg tebe nogeeenic trained great dog tired of city free 50/$16 100/$28 NO LEASE! ENWAY-Iig 1bd $205. 232-0050. bdrm apt. 2 baths, eat in kit. $95 
framed, BI. Labrador; Marlin. 94 home 353-1086 Postage pd. collector's item! | Back Big stu a/c $210 tbd very F 20 looking for rmmtto share 793.9253 anytime, 
Smaller apt forces sale well below NYC DRAG BALL ton Strickers, Box 240, New. | '9 Overlkg pk 267-6191 Dérm apt ny Flu 
Srey prions. Photos available. joyce presents drag ball in New _| ton, Ma. 02168. 2000 353-1410. . mo 3 bdrm apt spacious kit Cleviand 
i York City May 27, 1979 9pm-3am SACK @-etu $180 1bd 9198 282 Circle area easy access to Green 
HUGE SAVINGS at Plush Nite Club 133 West 19 St. 4588 267.6191  BB-gd values! Boston Common Line to sublet frm June 1 to Sept. 
Large discounts on personal and Live band entertainment un- Underground comix wanted. | ¥ RE 335 Hunt Av fr $150 stu 1 $375/mo 731-2320 
6 uarantee 66 It Runs til It Works 
For Apt. ads, circle one location: Regular Cc erciel 
€ Alliston, Back Bay, Beacon Hill, Boston, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, Somerville, Watertown, Suburban. € : 
Lines........... 4 for $4.00 -—— at $2.75 
DATE OF INSERTION CATEGORY Extra Lines..... 2 for $2.50 —— 
B eave SPACE BETWEEN EACH WORD at $2.50 at $3.50 —— 
- Bold Headlines...at $4.50 at $6.00 2 
HEADLINE 12 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 Commercial Box Number....... S250 
jate Rate 
i $2.50 | | {| TOTAL 
$ $4.50 $6.00 TOTAL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE a 
_ For Bold For Bold Minimum Total Cost $4.00 for Regular Classifieds g 
Regular 
Rate Name 
$2.75 
this Address 
Costs |- $2.75 i 
$2.75 
- $2.75 CHARGE O American Express a 
$2.50 Vi 
Card Number 
$2.75 
Bank Number 
$2.78 Expiration Date 
é 123 4 5 6 7 8 9§ 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 ' 3 ad 
Signature 
MAIL 7°O CLASSIFIED DEPT., 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02115 267-1234 
ADS MAY BE PLACED AT: Classified Office: 367 Newbury St., Corner of Newbury St. & Mass. Ave., Mon.-Fri. 8:30-6 NOTE: a. bape. a through the mail or drop-off 
{ . f . Checks or money orders only. 
- IN BOSTON: Paperback Bookemith 733 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. ee a checks or money orders or register receipts MUST 
| ABSOLUTE DEADLINE in CAMBRIDGE: Tech HIFI 38 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Sq.) accompany ALL refund requests. 
— 5:30 THURS. Deadline for all drop-off Is 2:30 Thurs. sa 
. pete *THE Guarantee: If your ad in the For Sale, Apartments, Room- 
F mates, Aardvarks, Cars, Cycles, Free/Trade, Houses, Jobs 
{ ALL CLAIMS FOR ADVERTISING ERRORS MUST BE MADE WITHIN 7 In PERSONALS only: Oni boxes and P.O. boxes may be used if de- S ‘ 4 : 
; DAYS FROM DATE OF PUBLICATION. sire a response. Phone pom Wanted, Musical Instruments, Pets, Rides, Sounds, Studios, 
DEADLINE FOR CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS IS 4:30 TUES. Sulit in rejection of your ad: Summer Rentals, Travel or Wanted categories doesn’t work 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject advertising which may after you've bought it in advance for two consecutive weeks . . . 
No changes can be made in guarantee ade after the first two petatings. result in legal action or which we canaidar to be in poor taste. Par teu protec- we will keep running the same ad FREE until it works. Ali you 
BOX NUMBERS: Service charge is $2.50 for each week the box is advertised. tion, all advertisers must enclose full name, address and telephone number. na do is call dii f the thi 
Advertisers may pick up mail at our office 9-5 weekdays. Mail is held for 3 This information is strictly confidential; however, we cannot print your ad with- ave to do is call us by deadline of the third week (and each suc- - 
weeks after the last time the box number appears in the ad and will be for- out it. The Boston Phoenix has no contro! over classified advertisers. Hence, we | cessive week) & tell us to rerun the same ad. 
warded it a large the cannot will be answered or that the product orser- Applies to any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. 
Readers who wish to respond to a box should address their replies to 
c/o Boston Phoenix Classifieds, 367 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. sdetimanentediieiinad laa NOTE: Guaranteed ads cancelled after the first publication will 5 
{ 02115. PLEASE NOTE No ad wil te receive a refund of one-half the balance of the second week. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, APRIL 17, 1979 


CAMBRIDGE roommmate wanted 
for sublet June-Sept 1. Fully furn 
2’bdrm Ig mod_clean AC ww Idry 
nr T, stores $175 neg. 864-6649. 
CL CRL Sub 5/1 Fil opt 2-3bdrms 
Lr bath kit WW carp Comf 4 Per 
BC/BU Quiet & clean 3gr lines Nr 
stores Call today! 738-5534 


JP-ROS Line Subit Opt to rent 
May-Aug Spacious 5 rm 1st fir of 
3-decker Parkin bkyrd Grill Gd 
Dead End St Nr T 524-6766 


F wtd for luxory apt in Charles 
River Park May 1st contact 227- 
5948, 232-6415, 523-7507. 


BRinr BRKLE-best apts cin sunny 
& renov-reas 566-2000 267— 
6191 = 


Beacon Hill Sublet w/option to 
renew in Sept. Newly furn ww air 
con mod kit & bath avail any time 
after 5/1 call 227-5327 ‘ 


63PINKNEY STREET 
BEACON HILL _ 
Rooms $35 up. Exc loc great mgt, 
clean, nr all trans. Call John 262- 
9169 or 227-2380 


APTS JUNE & SEPT 
Boston Common RE 267-6191 
566— 2000 


ASHMONT Mod 2bedrm & study 

Clean spacious Owner occ MBTA 

Red Ln Need mature resp tenant 
1 fare Camb $225 w/out util 265— 
45 


Uphams Corner-2 rm heated furn 
apt. Kitchenette,bath,hot 
water.Gas & elec by tenant $30 wk 
sec deposit 427-3413 


BOSTON-studio in clean well 
maint bldg. Hw floors Indry fac res 
supt $175. Tom 536-3010. 


BACK BAY: sunny studio w large 
sep kit, w.w. carp, 466 Comm A( 
ve avail after-525 $245 mo. incl 
heat 266-1769 


PARK DR Studio avail 5/1 near 
colleges shopping and ball park 
Ciean with mod kitchen and 
appliances $210.00 536-4037. 


BOSTON Comm Ave. Avali 51. 
Fully furn studio apt. Clean, mOd. 
quiet bidg. Disposal. ww carpet, 
Exc sec. $210 mo. Jim 536-2217 
after 6 pm. 


Apt for June 1 beaut 2 bdrm in 
Back Bay modern a/c w/w wood 
panels fireplace prvt entrance 
great location call 536-9124. 


Back-Bay Park Dr 1 bdrm 2nd fi 
or secure bidg susp ceilings hdwd 
flrs avail June 1 $215/mo incl heat 
ht wtr 353-0802. 


BRI-Ilg 1bd sunny with hw firs cin 
sec bidg close to trans exc Indird 
$250 Madeline 536-3010 
BRIGHTON-large 2bdrm, sunny, 
hardwood floors, exc cond, good 
landiord $350. Fred 536-3010. 


SPACE HAS 
ALLSTON-Studios & 1 bdrms 
avail. Now from $150 Cail 232 
8415. 


BRIGHTON apt sublet 5/15-8/31 
2bdrms liv rm kitch bath w/w carp 
Chestnut Hill Ave at Cleveland 
Circle nr BC BU T 734-1634. 


BRIGHTON-Apt sublet 5/15 thru 
8/31. 1 bdrm lv rm, kit, bath, 
$235mo. Inc. ht, hw. Pets. 254- 
3693 


Brightcin sunny mod 1bd nr T 
$235 232-0050 


BRIGHTON 1&2 BDRMS 
Clean & sunny, ht & hw incl, $210- 
$340. 783-2100. 


BRi-students delight! Lg 3 & 4bds 
on nice St mod k&b $495-$575 RE 
566-6507 


NO LEASE SUNNY!! 
BRI nr BRKLE-stu a/c $190 1bd 
eatin k $210 566-2000 267-6191 


BRI-ig sunny 2bd cin & secure 
eatin kit tile bath $350 RE 566- 
6507 


BRi-1bd ww d&d mod bath nr 
trans pkg avail $265. RE 566-6507 
BRI-ALLSTON-FENWAY 
Stu $160, 1bd $200, 2bd $310, 
3bd $450. 232-0050 Now & 9/1. 


ALLSTON-oversiz pri. rm near Bri 
& Harvd share kit, bath, laun, dng 
&yard $110 mo includes utils. 
Avail Apr 15 254-3178 


BRI-5rms in hse mod kit & bath 
porch yd $325. RE 566-6507. 


BRI-3bd in house, ac, d&d, hw 
firs, yd $450. RE 566— 6507 


Brighton May 1st summer sublet 
w/option.F or M for sunny 
spacious 3 bedroom apt on the 
first floor of a house near 
Cleaviand circle $120 mo+ ht and 
utilities,$120 security deposit.Eat- 
in kitchen,pantry & dinning. 


‘Fireplace in living room yard 


washer dryer.2 cats no tabacco 
254-5521 


BRi-mod 2bd d&d ac ww carpet 
Indry fac $365htd GLOBE RE 
566— 6507 


BRIGHTON-ALLSTON 
Studio-1bd-2bd-3bd-4bd houses 
& apts. Call earl for the best 
selection 232-3072 232-0963 

Landmark Reaity 


BRI-in hse, Ig 2bd, eat-in kit, tile 
bath, sunporch, Indry, $380 all 
utils. 783-3158 783-1024 r 


BRiI-in house, ig mod 1bd, eat— in 
kit, new bath, $215 unhtd. 783- 


3158 or 783-1024. 


BRi-near trans, extra Ir 
new k&b, hw firs, Indry, 
783-3158, 783-1024 


SPACE HAS 
BROOKLINE-3 & 4 bdrms, 1 &2 
baths. From $400 call 232-8415. 


BRKLINE BRI line. 2 bdrm garden 
apt in large old hs on Ben T. $350 
incit ht pkng. Snny eat in ktchn, 
Quiet patio grdn 738-1472 aft 6 


BROOKLYN NV. Carraige house 
10min. to“lower Manhattan, half- 

hour uptown, 3 rm apt over 2 car 
arage. Gas heat & potbelly stove. 
225mo. Box 9539 


BKLINE BRI line 2 bath 2 & hf 
bdrm snny 2 nd fir of old house on 
Bcon T. Hrdwd firs eatin ktchn 
$450 inc ht & pkg 738-1472 after 6 


FREE SUMMR APT 
Brkin Coolidge Cor, v-mod furn; 
share in exchange for livein help 
to college male in wheel-chair (2- 
3hrs/day); June July Aug; Call 
now Al DeGraff, 9-5 353-3658 Iv 
pn on if out. 


Studio, 
225 htd. 


BROOKLINE-rooms in a luxurious 
private house with 3 1/2 baths, 
etc. Next to MBTA & buses $140- 
180mo. 332-3540. 


WE NEED A MIRACLE 
Prof couple musician and teach w 


in bsmt off street prkg perfect for 

yng profess. $320 mo & heat and 

pa 492-7838 evenings avail May 
st 


LOWEST PRICES 
Studio, 1 & 2 bds $170-$300. All 
clean & secure 783-2100. 


SEPT 3BD $455 
On T to BU, sunny. 232-0050. 


Room May thru Aug for Woman or 

couple in collective JP house near 

pond arboretum Arboretum 

rm line for more info. call 522- 
14 


ROOMMATE WANTED 
May 1 to Sept 1 or any part Fur- 


nished 2 bdrm apt in JP on MTA . 


$120 a month including util. Park 
avail Call 524-7388 John 


ys 


CouPle want to live in cntry yet be 
w/in % hr drive to train into 
Boston Ig 2-3 bed apt or sm house 
ideal We need rm to breathe and 
lots of prop for newf dog to romp 
Ref. 848-2420 


$35 dollar reward. Prof cpl & 
daughter sk 3 bdrm apt in quiet 
bidg Brkin (Runkle school- 
Beaconsfid) 9/1 Max rent $495 
738-5427 


GWM sks to share apt in Boston 
or roomate for current apt lik art 
thtre talking Len 783-9038 bef 
10pm NO SEX Calls. 


Young prof cple sks grtr Bstn 
Brkine or Cmbrge apt for 4/1 Rent 
$250-300. Must be htd, irg, sunny, 
nr trans 247-0976 eves 


COMPARE PRICES 
Jamaica Plain 1 street from 
Arberetum min away from MBTA 
5 rm apt all hrdwd firs recently 
painted front & réar porches big 
bckyrd $275/mo call Francis at 
522-0276 after 5 pm. 


JAM PL-5 ige rms compl redec 
mod kit & bath. Por & yd nr 
orange T. Refs $250. 522-9809 
leave message. 


WATERTOWN-2 Feminists seek 
3rd F to share clean vegie 2nd fi 
apt sm rm garden 2 porches nr T 
sunny $92+ util Call 924-8411 


ADULT-W Friendly 3 Yr Old Ger- 
man Shep Sk Home Alone or W 
Rmmtes in Brkline or Suburbs. 
250 Tops Call 232-9296 eves & 
Wkends 


F looking for apt or will split 
w/rmmt. In Bstn area suburbs. As 
high as $120/mo w/util have fixed 
cat, neat call 1-342-2662, anytime 
ask for Kathy. 


Prof student M25 looking to find 
house/apt/farm in Boston area 
for summer- C Meehl c/o 
Veterinary Med Col OSU Col OH 
43210 


1 pr of Hand crafted Martin stereo 
floor speakers Perfect cond. They 
thrive on power. Call Scott 734- 
7795 anytime. Lv mssge on 
machine 


AR Il Speakers brand new in fac- 
tory sealed cartons $400 fo( r the 
pair Framingham 879-6371 


Dyna Pat 5 Fac w 190 dyna tune 
FM 6 fac w 175 technics rec. new 
5770 165 per chan. List 800 sell 
485. Bose 601 sp 380 Jennings 
research sp contrara elan list 800 
sell 385 advent rec no 300 160 ess 
sp no 4 perform. serie pr 325 
technics rec 35 w new no 5270 list 
280 sell 185 dyna power and 200 
wpc 846-4793 


Sony stereo portable cassette 
deck & 2 AKG mics w lines SAE 
1800 equalizer Epiphone elec guit 
ar Call 899-6108 


- FOUR TRACK TEAC 
TEAC A2340 4-channel simul- 
sync less than 1 year old perfect 
cond new $699 need money must 
sell $500 Dan 492-1861 eves. 


PIONEER-SX 990 $150 Ace Audio 
Amp & Preamp $250 
Loudspeakers Kef Tweeter & 
Crossovers 8 Inch Woofers $175 
Mike 469-0710 


SHERWOOD-Sel! 300 $325 SWTP 
Fet Preamp $25 Pioneer CS63DX 


NOSTALGIA 


BUYING — SELLING — TRADING 


Baseball cards, sports & non sports cards, all types of sports magazines includ- 
ing score cards — yearbooks — guides, comic books, movie — rock — music 
— TV — Life and other old magazines, political pins, Elvis — Beatles and other 
paper Americana, Hartland plastic statues. 


HOURS: MON-WED NOON-6 PM, THUR-FRI NOON-S PM, SAT 10 AM-6 
PM 


Directions: from 128 take Rte. 2 exit to Arlington, east on Rte. 2 
to Rte. 60 exit, take Rte. 60 to Arlington Center. 


We are located in the municipal parking lot at the junction of Mass. Ave. & Rte. 60 (Pleasant St.) 


21-25 MYSTIC STREET, ARLINGTON MA 02174 TEL. 617-646-7757 


We are paying the highest price for your sports collectables 
Largest selection of nostalgia in New England at fair prices 
Bring in this ad and receive a free gift — no purchase needed 
We are in our 4th year of business serving Greater Boston 


dog and cat are looking for a 
clean sunny apt w thick wall and 
high ceilings pref in house $200- 
250 heat incl in Camb-Arl Lex 
Brookline imed occup. call 1-263- 
7633 THANX. 


GREAT NORTHERN REALTY 
783-2100 


APT RENTAL AGENT 
Very, very busy office nds help-lic 
req. Gd $$$ DAVIS RE 232-0050 


Guaranteed § 

Classified § 

k It runs til a 

it works. 

cat 267-1234 

BROOKLINE Sublet 1 bdrm in big 
4. bdrm apt nr BU $111 mo avail 


May 24-Sept 1 Option for fall F 
mid 20s plus Call 566-4366 


Independent female seeks room- 
mate in large sunny 2 bdrm apt in 
Cambridge. Furnished. Avail June 
1st. Call 492-2793 


SUBLETS 
We'll sublet yours or find you one. 
DAVIS REALTY 232-0050. 


SUNNY RIVERWAY 
1 & 2bdrms on treelined street, ht 
& hw included, clean& secure, 
$265. 783-2100. 


CAMBRIDGE HAR. Sq area 2b- 
drm furn apt summer sublet great 
porch a/c quiet area prkng $250 
per mo 354-2371 


2 Bdr near Harv. centr & Inman sq _ 


bk porch sunny nice nbhood 
$318mo. incl. all util & pking Call 
492-4262. 


ALTERN. TO CAMB. 
Very nice 5-rm renov apt in triple- 
decker Sunny, Irg back porch, 
lots of preserved features. 
Dorchester nr Meliville ave & 
Shawmut Red line sta. $265mo. 
Unhtd 436-0050 


See SHORT NOTICE MOVERS in 
services 


Cambridge irg sunny 2 bdr apt in 
nice nbrhd entire ist fir of 3 
decker Irg dng rm Irg rm irg 
kitc w pantry nice wdwrk storage 


HONEST! TOP SUBLETS 
Need subletters for sexy 3 
apt nice clean carpeted 
cheap Next to Riversi 
Greenline. Negotiable Newto 
969-3876. 


APT. SUBLET 


SUBLET SOMMERVILLE 
One bdrm of 2 bdrm 6 room apt 
nice clean rent negot. call 628- 
1872 Chuck or Mike or 332-5520 
no calls after 9:30 


WANTED SUBLET 
Furn one or 2 bdrm apt Back Bay 
May 15 to Sept. 1 flexible $300 to 
$450 Call 247-2776 after 5 


rm 
til. 


Coolidge Corner area spacious 
furnished 3 bdrm $495 incl. all 
util. avail. May 1 for 6 me to 1 yr. 
Call 731-4512 734-9220 


A STROLOGY 


BOSTON PSYCHIC 
CENTER 


Astrology Charts 
and Readings 


Ask about our Astro- 
logical Date Match Ser- 
vice. Spring classes 
forming in Cosmic Sci- 
ences. 


426-9820 


167 Tremont St., Boston 


Bri-Brkine sub 5/25, 6/21-821 
furn safe nr T & stores 2 bed por 
prkng plants $300/mo couple or 
prof w/refs 731-4273 iv mess. 


BROOKLINE SUBLET 
1 bdrm in 3 pers apt Ig suny kit & 
livrm, nr T & Cool Cor, $125 incl 
utl avail May 1 232-5198. 


Sublet Piano Factory. JN-JL-AG 
all util inc mod kitchn & bath Ig 
work sp sep bdrm $246/mo., 1 
mo sec required 536-6493. 

Sublet 2 bdrm apt on Peter- 
borough St. in Fenway $225 June 
1-Sept 30. Totally furnished ready 
for living Michael 536-1085 


BRIGHTON-3 bdrm apt in 2 fam 
house Pkg, yard, nice area 
hardwood floor $300mo. 965- 
4056 Available May 1. 


A PARTMENTS 


WANTED 


Composer sks sunny single apt 
near Hvd Sq prefer off Mt Auburn 
or Oxfd Rent $200 w/ht Erik 254- 
5083 Much appreciated 


$50 reward-2 persons Ikg for 
clean, light, spacious 2 bdr apt for 
Camb, brkin, Bcnhill, area in $400 
range/mo. Cali Bob or Tom 6 :30- 
10 pm 868-1354. 


| 


YAMAHA NS-1000M loud 
speakers, exc cond. ap- 
proximately 1 year old $750 or 
best offer call Doe bet 6-8 769- 
6510. 


TWEETER ETC. 
HI-Fl OUTLET 


USED 
& 
DEMO 
STEREO 
SALE 


Fantastic 
One-Of-A-Kind 
Deals!! 


At BU 874 Comm Av. 
Near the Ski Market 
10am-9pm 738-4411 


$250 Pair SX 626 $150 QLE00A 
SA8000X Mike 469- 
71 


“MINI LEVINSON SYSTEM: Rib- 
bon Tweeter,4 Electrostatic 
midrange panels, Theile aligned 
woofer $750 still more, Mike 469- 


2 speakers-REALISTIC Optimusl, 
good condition, $50 for pair. R. V. 
Erickson 783-2765 after 11pm. 


MAGNAVOX AM/FM stereo 
receiver 10W/chn w stereo 
cassette player-recorder index 
counter record meters. 2 6in 
spkrs Magnavox turntable. New 
cost $269 will sell $150 or BO Call 
after 6pm 287-9166 


B+WDM6 spkrs $1000 or BO. Lux 
L100 amp $800 + T1110 tuner 
$350 or BO. Mxr eqizr $150 or BO. 
All in exc cond. John 486-3061 


Two OHM model F loudspeakers 
for sale 12 months old exc cond 
$900 or Best offer Days 723-2450 
ask for John 


GARRARD GT35P Turntable with 
ADC XLM MKIll cart. 5 mos old 
with box and warranty $135 
4890506 Amp & Speakers too 


STEREO AM-FM 8 track, player, 
speakers, 7 months new $125. 


Also mis household items 787- . 


3388 


Bose 901 series IV speakers for 
sale $650 two weeks old but too 
big for new apt price includes 
chrome bases and equalizer Call 
262-3826 after 6 except Thurs. 


24dB per octave Subsonic rumble 
filter $90, SWTP 9 band stereo 
equalizer $100, Ohm G 
loudspeakers $450, more Mike 
469-0710 


YAMAHA NS1000M $800, B&O 
4002 $450, YAMAHA CR600 $250, 
DUAL 1249 $150, DUAL 1225 
$100, OHM F's $750, more call 
Mike 469-0710 


SOUNDS & LIGHTS 
Professional Mobile Sound & light 
system for traveling DJ. Can also 
be permanently installed for club 
use. Fill a small hall or Ige gym 
with stereo sound & dazzling 
lights. Sound system includes 
Console, 400 watt amp, equalizer, 
& Gauss spkrs. Light system is 
custom made & completely por- 


table. Includes master controller 
& 2 easy -set-up-breakdown light 
trees. Xstras. Phone 1-631-3737 
Iv. message. 


Fisher receiver 90watts am-fm 4 
speakers at 125watts bought new 
$2000 pdk selling for $1650 2 mos 
old call anytime 359-7642. 


DYNACO stereo 80 - 40 watts/ch. 
Brand new, all warranty cards, 
manual included. $80 Call 322- 
2343 evenings 


USED STEREO 
and TV's too. A whole store full of 
guaranteed used equipment. We 
buy sell trade & fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND, 225 Newbury 
St., Boston, 247-7707 


Tandberg TCD310 mint $375 call 
617-263-1184 days. 


JVC KD85 Cassette deck w 
rosewood case, light meters, 
solenoid control, dynamic ex- 
pander, timer, & more $450 or BO 
782-7282 


Guaranteed 
Classified 
it runs til 
it works. 
267-1294 


Speakers: JBL L 100, $485/pr 
OHMB, $300/pr, 2 AKG D-200E 
mics, $80/ea. All in mint cond 
Harriet 277-4277 


MARANTZ 2 tubed $300 pristine 
Dyna Mkill tubed $250 pr. Uher 
R/R_ stereo $175 Audio Mobile 
SA500 new % price 969-2767 


_ THE HIFi BROKER 


» 


QUALITY NAME BRAND 


SPEAKERS 
SYSTEMS 
RECEIVERS 
TURNTABLES 
TAPEDECKS 
ACCESORIES 

VIDEO RECORDERS 


AT THE 


LOWEST 
POSSIBLE PRICES 


L@roncen 
STANTON 


U 


TECHNICS PRODUCTS 
(Al models available) 


SA 200 Receiver 174.50 
SA 400 Receiver 249.00 
SA 500 Receiver 299.00 
SA 700 Receiver 484.95 
M-22 Cassette Deck 21450 
M-33 Cassette Deck 257.50 
M-44 Cassette Deck ~ 294.50 
SL-220 Turntable 99.00 
SL-230 Turntable 122.50 
SL-3300 Turntable 143.50 
SL-5200 Turntable 189.00 
SL-5300 Turntable 21500 
SL-1600 Turntable 169.00 


PIONEER PRODUCTS 


(All models available) 


SX 580 Receiver 174.50 
SX 680 Receiver 199.00 
SX 780 Receiver 247.50 
SX 1080 Receiver 519.00 
CTF 900 Cassette Deck 389.00 
KP 8000 Autg Radio 158.00 
KP 8005 Auto Radio 158.00 


OTHER FINE VALUES. 


EP! 100 Speaker System 129.9 
Kenwood 5700 Amp 152.50 
Kenwood 4070 Receiver 214.00 
Sansui G2000 Receiver 149.95 
Sansut G3000 Receiver 159.95 
KLH Mode! 300 8 inch 2 way 

Speaker System 59.00 
Teac 2300 SX open reel 439.95 
Teac A102 Cassette Deck 149.95 
Shure V15 Type !V Cartridge 89.00 
Dual 504-95 Turntable 144.50 
Jensen 6x9 inches coax 35.00 
Akai 702 D Cassette Deck 124.50 
Sanyo TP636 Turntable 92.50 
Discwasher 8.99 
Zero-Stat Demagnitizer 14.50 


In a class by itself at a price that's hard to 
resist 

THE SETTON TS11 TURNTABLE 

for only $114.00! 


All merchandise is brand new and carries 
the full manufacturers warranty. 


899-2529 
“It's Worth A Call!” 
Business Hours 


Closed Monday 
Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 
Wed. & Fri. 16-6 

Sat. 10-5 


i 
— 
= 
| | 
— 
: 
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Technics 
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YAMAHA NS1000M $750 or best, 
Yamaha CA 1010 $550 or best. 
Black Widow w Cal Gold Biue 
Sonus $220. Call Jim 494-8641 
eves 


Loudspeakers-Each spkr has 1- 
15in woofer 4-5in midrnge 2 
Supertweeters 86ibs, 140RMS 
ae $375 per pair Call Leo 329- 


PIONEER System, mint condition 
$x636 (25w/ch) reciever, play 45D 
belt-drive, (w/cart) spkrs 
cs66g (3way, 10’’fs) all wood $800 
new, sell all for $350 must see to 
believe Call 738-9542 Ron 


YAMAHA CR400 stereo receiver 
40 watts RMS exc. tuner sec. $350 
new-asking $225. ADS L500A 
spkrs BRAUN Drivers deliver 
brilliant high-end $375 new- 
asking $225. PIONEER KP8005 
Supertuner auto 
w/cassette 25 watt RMS am 
$235 new— asking $175. Call Rick 
729-0491 


SOUNDCRAFTSMAN Octave 
equalizer prof. model SG2205 led 
lights $300 Pioneer best made 
speakers HPM 150 reasonable 
call 599-5406. 


KEITH MOON-! have three rare 
pictures of the late great Keith 
Moon of the Who $10 each Rick 
686-5199 Methuen anytime 


STEREO EQUIPMENT 
DYNACO Pat 4 preamp $60, 
Dynaco ST-120 amp 60 watts per 
channel $100, HR turntable 
w/empire cart $55, KLH Mod 33 
speakers $110pr, BSR 5 channel 
stereo EQ $40, Heathkit AJ1214 
AM-FM tuner $100, everything in 
system $425. Call 661-3758 


NAKAMICHI 
700 $700 and studio ref mons 
w/Miller & Kreisel Subwoof $900 
Dokorder 7100 w505 $200 19” 
rack w/ hndlis $25 776-8556 


Phase linear 400amp 200w per 
cht askg $375.Soundcraftsman 
PE2217 preamp-equalizer askg 
$350Both perf cond Greg 864- 
0727 Iv msg 


‘ Theatre at the Square accepting 


resumes for Tech staff ‘79 
Summer season 
Designers,Backstage, Box Office. 
Send 12 Holyoke St. Cambridge 


Chamber Rep Theatre, a Boston 
based touring co is seeking non- 
equity M/F actors for 4th season. 
Sept-June. Exc creat opp for exp 
& versatile actors seeking full time 
emp. Gd sal & trav exp mail photo 


ing $50 each Cali Jean 284-0920 


78 FUJI Finest Mark Ii racing 
frame 20 % Suntour superb head 
set brazed bottle bosses light use 
mint cond. $225 646-0129 


Business 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Eight car garage with two lifts for 
sale or lease. Very good oppor- 
tunity 491-0515 or 658-4933. 


Used classical recording shop sks 

used bookseller or 7? to shr low 

ovrhead & vry Irg space w 

- in Inman Sq. Camb 547- 
8 


Own your own cleaning buisness 
Lynn area already established. 
on franchise. For appt, call 599- 


NEED MONEY?77! 
Unique business opportunity for 
those seeking self employment 
w/high profit potential send SASE 
to Adesign 59 Westland 26 PX1 
Bos. 02115 for free details 


CATERING BUSINESS. Wort 
relocating. Grossing $350+ per 
day. Short hours. Asking $18,000. 
822-1744. 


Enrichment: A program for Gay 
and Lesbian couples contact 
Frank Ring 965-1311. 


SEXUAL HEALTH CTR 
Specializes in the treatment of im- 
potence & premature ejaculation 
problems Call 266-3444 


Gestalt Therapy for Women. Cer- 
tified Gest Therapist. Foster 
Center for Counseling 262-1862. 
Health Insurance Accepted 


PSYCHOTHERAPY - Priv practice 
cert. hypnosis pers. counseling 
fee neg. House calls 267-8695 


Want greater self-awareness, 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. individual 
counseling offered. ins. accepted. 
Dorothy 491-6408 


puts you in control 
Dl enables you to 

quit smoking 
All the above. 


Hrrwosis Reseancn 


—=SINGLES! 


Meet that special person soon. 
Call today and you. could be 
a someone really nice nex! 
week!! For FREE brochure, ph. 
267-4500 anytime. 
DATIQULE INC. 419 Boylston 
St., Suite 312, Boston 02116 
“Since 1970-Large 
Membership” 


DATA-MATE IS NO. 1 
Since 1966 DATA-MATE has in- 
troduced over 30,000 singles to 
each other. Our fee is $20 with a 
money back guarantee. Call us 
anytime 547-0225 or write us at- 
DATA-MATE Box 361 Dept BP 
Arlington MA 02174 


THE ALTERNATIVE 
John & judy at 453-6414. Mel & 
Chris 586-7576 M-F 7-10 pm. 


THE GAY WAY 


Florida to California 
Discreet Professional Mating 
tor Gays Only. 

Send $1.00 for brochure 
Box 189, Malden, MA 0214€ 


ALONE? WHY? 
Dignified introductions for almost 
18 years. Service discussed on 
radio & TV. Please call Mrs. 
Scofield at 267-7433. 


P.A. for sale excellent shape 5ft 
Custom speakers w preamp, 8 
channel Traynor head w reverb+ 
$600 Best Offer Ann 227-8420 9-5 


Color video camera, Toshiba IK- 
12: 6:1 Zoom; electronic view- 


finder; exc cond call Brad at 331- 
1018 ask $1000. 


Quality 
Used 
Hifi. 


Tandberg 10X reel-to-reel 


- tape deck (demo)................ $8g9 
Citation 18 tuner (demo)........ $499 
SAE Mark 30 pre-amp (demo).$159 
Crown IC 150 

preamp $229 
Phase Linear 700B 

power amp (demo).............. $639 
Marantz 3200 

preamp $149 
Soundcraftsman PE2217 

preamp $249 


tech hifi 


Quality components at the right price. 
182 Mass. Ave., 

Cambridge, Mass. 
02139 864-HIFI 


HARMAN KARDON CITATION 
eleven & twelve deluxe, $350. 
Wood cabs, manuals. Duane 767- 
1642 usual in Sun. thru Thurs 
eves. 


MOVIES FROM 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX 
NOW AVAILABtE 
VIDEO CASSETTE 
IN BOTH 
THE “BETAMAX” 
AND “VHS” FORMATS 


TITLE 

Hello Dolly 

Fantastic Voyage 

Von Ryan's Express 

The King and | 

Patton 

The Hustler 

The Agony and the Ecstasy 

Cleopatra 

The French Connection 

The Only Game in Town 

The Day the Earth Stood Still 

Hombre 

Beneath the Planet of the Apes’ 

The Desert Fox 

The Boston Strangler 

Can-Can 

Tora! Tora! Tora! 

The Detective 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 

The Bible 

The Longest Day 

The Robe 

How to Marry a Millionaire 

The Grapes of Wrath 

Doctor Dolittie 

The Panic in Needle Park 

The Marriage of a Young 
Stockbroker 

Vanishing Point 

The Sand Pebbles 

State Fair 

Bus Stop 

Three Coins in a Fountain 

Those Magnificent Men in Their 
Flying Machines 

The Song of Bernadette 

How to Steal a Million 

From the Terrace 

How Green Was My Valley 

Love is a Many-Splendored Thing 

Anastasia 

The Boy on a Dolphin 

The Hot Rock 

The Seven Year Itch 

Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea 

The Long Hot Summer 

The Paper Chase 

Valley of the Dolls 

Carmen Jones 

The Razor's Edge 

A Farewell to 


ESEARCH PAPERS 


THOUSANDS ON FILE 


WRITING, EDITING, SPEECHES, RESEARCH 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED — LOWEST PRICES 


SUITE 500 


51 E. 42nd ST. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


212-221-6966 


Money a piano guitar duet. Com- 
bines vocal harmonies with a ver- 
satile repertoire. Ethan 734-9030 
Fred 782-8338 


PO Box 189 Bernie (617) 646-6422 
Combadge 


Spice of Sige Disco Show 


Bemie Stichiond “The Doncing DJ 
Best in Modem Music 
Guoronteed to Rock Your Sou! 
Ali Occasions 


Face Trave 


Wtd. Carpenter-mason- 
electrician-plummer to work on 
house in S.E. N.H. Pay in U.S. 
Fisrt day covers. Call 625-4155 or 
write Box 216 Som. Mas. 02144 
Big-small jobs. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for collector. 


Portable gas ‘kiln with kiln fur- 
niture $250 call Logan we 2684 
Freezer. 18 cu ft upright. Ir imperial. 
self defrost. Like new, used 1 yr. 
Orig $375 asking $275. Call 965- 
0385 after 6. 

Must sell gd val bd frm headboard 
unused fine dresser Irg mirror ex- 


‘cept offer for lot also Nikkon silver 
brushes old inlaid mirror 491- 


24' wood planer on moble shassis 
with 318 V8 $2000, call (603)432- 
3580 keep trying 


MUST SELL IMMEDIATELY 2 
couches, Pine bdrm set, Directors 
chair, tables. All good condition 
Call 787-0348 after 5:00 


WASHER & DRYER 

FOR SALE OR TRADE 
Sears Lady Kenmore top loader 
washer & heavy duty 70 dryer 
seldom used practically new call 
738-7557 for price 90 day 
guarentee after purchase price is 
negotiable. 


WOODEN CABINET-Well built, 
strong, solid. 3 1/2 X3x3. Will help 
move. Just $30! Call Don 864- 
2748 or leave message. 


Moving must sell everything 
chairs, sofas, tables, rugs, 
bookshelves and much more 
everything is priced to sell Fast 
267-4510 


Water Bed, king size w/frame, 
liner, new heater and brand new 
mattress (still in box) $130 782- 
6024 eves. 


Furniture for sale bedroom, desk, 
chair, excellent condition best 
offer Janice & Steve 846— 3324 


Granfather clock 79” high hand- 
crafted & designed. 8-day Ger- 
man Movement, Westminister 


AVAILABLE AT ALL 

_ MUSIC CITY/MUSIC 
WORLD STORES 
FOR CATALOG 
CALL 935-7500 


& resume: Chamber Theatre Prod 
St Boston MA 


THE NEXT MOVE 
Auditions 2M/2W (1M/1W alter- 
nate). For improvised comedy 
revue w/ music prepare song & 
monologue Tuesday April 17 3- 
7pm open call at the next move 
955 Boylston Boston,Mass. 


Persons with an English accent to 
do radio comedy. Please send 
ptr resume to COMEDY Box 


Like to sing old fashioned love 


“ songs? Then join a great bunch 


that does it barbershop style 
every week. 396-4912 after 5. 


ACTORS & Technicians-Public 
Theatre summer productions of 
Merchant of Venice and Othello 
by appointment only call 262- 
3160 Mon thru Fri 12-2, ask for 
David Blumenthal. 


Hedda Gabler call 742-7445, 5-7 
pm. 


2 Street-wise & energetic teen ac- 
tors 15-19 1 Black M, 1 Spanish F. 
Must sing. Call Geri Mon-Fri 9-5 
547-2541 


Boston Comedy Playhouse needs 
additional volunteer crew & sound 
op for extd. run of THE GREAT 
AMERICAN BACKSTAGE 
MUSICAL 254-7303 


CASTING FOR FILM 
Principles: 25-30 yr. M; 18 yr. 
M; 70 yr. M some song & 
dance ability pref. Aii 3 must 
demonstrate full range. Also: 
All types M & F for minor 


roles. 
9354-1431 
9-5 


10 SPEED BIKES 
only brand new KOBE 
CHAPARRAL fine Japanese bikes 
with quality components in factory 
sealed cartons. 1-19", 2-23” list 
$190. Asking $130 firm call Jon at 
536-5390 days. 


Coren 


BABCOCK DAY SCHOOL 
Long established, year round. All 
activities 8 am - 5:30 pm. Ages 2- 
6. $25 per week. Transportation. 
277-9832. 


Counseting 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Individual, couples, 
group and family ther- 
apy. No charge for in- 
itial interview. 661-9672 


SOMA 

Holistic Counselling indv & group 
Psychotherapies _intergrating 
spiritual awareness, diet, 
massage, exercize, and medita- 
tion growth groups for men, 
children birthing & parent support 
groups Call 491-8694. 


CAMBRIDGE MENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATES 
Individual, group and coup- 
ies psychotherapy and coun- 
-seling. Interviewing the thera- 
pist is free and encourage’ 
Eligible for health insurance 


payments. 547-4823 
ART IS HEALING 


and a tool for self development & 
personal growth. 8 week ex- 
perience using theatre skills to 
develop inherent feminine 
characteristics of strength & 
creativity. Led by an actress & a 
Gestalt therapist. Health. in- 
surance accepted. For info, call 
Women Growing Stronger, 262- 
1862, Fran Meline. 


confide 
Personal Counseling 
Services Inc. 
Cali 914- 359. 8860. See 
Personals to receive 
newsletter 


BICYCLES- 10 and 3-Speed, 
Originally $75, Both like new..Ask- 


Your relationship is special! Mass 
Bay Counseling presents 


ASSOCIATES 


Professional counseling. Reality & 
humanistic psychotherapy. 
Sliding scale. Mark Lenson 969- 
9 


Sexual & marital counseling by 
psychologists cali Institute for 
Rational Living 739-5063. 


Overcome shyness & depression 
experienced therapists free 
literature ins. OK call Rational Liv- 
ing 739-5063. 


SLIM & TRIM weight loss program 
5 sessions $50 Institute for 
Rational Living 739-5063. 


739 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass.02116 (617) 266-3444 
The Only Professional 
Center In The Boston Area 

Specializing In: 


*SEXUAL THERAPY 
*MARITAL COUNSELING 
*PSYCHOTHERAPY 
*SURROGATE THERAPY 


“Sexual well-being is as 

important as any other 
aspect of heulth.” 

Health Insurance Accepted. 


EQUAL PARTNERS -. 


Specializing in introducing 
independent, divorced or 
single men & women over 
25, who are seriously inter- 
ested in finding a partner. 
We guarantee to introduce 
‘ou to suitable people. Call 
Geween 4 pm to 9 pm. 


‘277-1741 


MEET-A-MATE 
If you are alone but feel you want 
something more personal in a 
dating service call MEET-A- 
MATE. A people matching people 
service 482-0714 


GWM wishes to form friendship 
group of men between ages 28- 
40. No fees; Cail & leave name & 
no. w answering service 825-6700 


MEET SEXUAL 
Friends nationwide. Free informa- 
tion. Cail Sue 312-262-9800 


fascinating 


experience.”’ 
—Boston Globe (7/16/78) 


Look for your single man 
or woman on videotape. 
More Members ° More Selective ° 
‘More Fu 


FREE BROCHURE 


247-3800 


chimes on hour & half hour. Brass 
weight $600 call after 6 pm 263- 
7045 Acton. 


‘Moving must sell everything 
Cheap! Many functional items all 
in good condition. For more infor- 
mation Call Sharon Sat only 641- 
0099 


Bed, Captains never used Birch 
veneer with hard Polyurethane 
finish to see in Newton call 332- 
2917. 


WOMENS SKIRTS 
Pvt prty has top qity skirts (34pc) 
for sale Ret ov $1400, whi ov $765. 
Will sac $450 or BO 321-9186 Hot 
item for smart buyer! 


FURNITURE 
APARTMENT 
SALE 


Moving, must sell: Regina Elec- 
tric Broom - $20, Panasonic 8- 
Track Tape Deck & Tape Carry- 
ing Case (& some tapes thrown in 
for free) - $50, Formica Kitchen 
Table - $20, Coffee Table - $10, 
Ottoman - $8. Also assorted 
lamps, fans. Call eves. 787-5283, 
days 536-5390 x556 - ask for Bob. 


Portable Stereo AM/FM cassette 
recorder w/phone jack and A/C 
adapter 1 % yrs old $125 or best 
call Scott 494-0118 


— 


2 Concord 600-1 VTRS 1 w nw 
heds B&W vid TV/mon, B&W 
cam, mod. For ch. 1 1-VTR to any 
-R in tapes all $600 581- 


Mike’ 's Mobile Music 
“The Music Caterers” 
Music for all occasions fea- 
turing Big Bands, Oldies, 
Rock & Disco. Professional 
D.J. & Light Show. Quality 
sound at reasonable rates to 
meet your needs, big or small. 


ALTERNATIVE D.J. 
Joyous Rockin’ music! Affordable. 
(413) 253-5884 


Funny versatile folksinger with un- 
ique well-polished act (& 4 record 
releases) seeks bookings Howie 
Newman 327-0121 or 436-4600 


HAVING AN AFFAIR? Two for The 


[MATTRESSES| 


Factory closeout of famous 
make mattresses and box 
springs. All new slight factory 
seconds. 


$29.50 ea. . 
$38.00 ea. 
$97.00 


ROYAL . 
SLUMBER SHOP 
251 Worcester Road 
(Route 9) 

Natick (next to Merit Gas) 
655-0340 


Twin Size 
Full Size . 
Queen Set. 


CLOTHING | 
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Wicker 6’ natural couch $350 BO 
nice oak d.r. table $375 oak chairs 
$30 each. Small 2.3 cubic ft apt 
refrigerator s kit set $145 
Mantel clocks $135 up 329-3882 


Glass & chrome dining room table 
with 2 leaves, $400. 4 vinyl & 
chrome chairs to match-$60. End 
table, glass & chrome $60. 227- 
5144 after 7pm. 


For sale: rug 12'’X5’ deep pea 
green in exc cond $40 or best 
offer call Mandy 353-6342 nites & 
weekends. BEST 


One way ticket to L.A. for after 
May 7th $125 call 884-2189. 


Roofing Siate enough to cover 
1500 sq feet delivery arrangeabie 
collect 603-863-4948 evenings 


Harvard Book Stores pays TOP 
prices for used textbooks 


PIANOS? 739-2200 


Waterbeds 1K 1Q brand new 
never opende includes stained 
frame base Deck fac guar matt 
heater & liner $179 734-8546. 


BUTCHER BLOCK convertable 
queen size sofa bed, $375. 
Complete queen size cherry wood 
bdrm set $1700 527-2830 & 
appliances. 


Custom-made, Swedish design 
solid oak headboard for double 
bed. $75.00 R.V. Erickson 783- 
2765 after 11pm 


AUCTION-FLEA MKT. 
Beimont Day School Country Fair 
& Auction Sat. April 28 10-3. 55 
Day School La. (off Concord ave.) 
Belmont. Free admission 


GOLD RUG approx. 7’ X 12° very 
reasonable Cail 731-4838 
between 1 and 6pm. 


ROLLING STONE MAGAZINES 
1973-79 Complete Make an Offer 
Michael 227-2574. 


Moving- Antiquish king size 
bedheadboard, nght stands, 
men's & women’s dressers, & Irg 
mirror, almost new-GE 800B2u a 
738-6285 


Moving must sell Faine Furn Sofa 
$175 new $700 Doub Bed $50 
Dresser $50 other items Call 536- 
9028 between 8-9 a.m. 


Drapes-white satin antiqued for 
living and dining rooms Custom 
made. Also same in eggshell blue. 
Best offer. 769-0012 ee 


Norge heavy duty washer, 18lb. 
tub, good condition Moving .nust 
sell. $106 or best offer Call after 
6:00-667-4560 


VW snow tires for sale exc cond 
useable on VW Bug 1965-1970 
best offer call eves 547-0344. 


USED FURNITURE FOR SALE- 
Dbi bed, mattress, box sprng & 
frame, rock maple chair & rocker, 
2 ironers, aquarium, books, 
kitchen chairs. Best offer, Lea 
969-3360 


Apt sale, 25'’ RCA XL100 
(contemporary) Scand design 
couch & teak bureau, loveseat, 
coffee table 2 10 speed bikes, all 
less than 2 years old, exc cond. 
call 1-481-3602 after 5 


AM/FM Stereo Components 
system Fisher loudspeakers 
Garrard turntable Panasonic 
receiver Best Offer 879-4591 aft 
7pm 


Shimpo potters wheel electric 
we¢plash pan RK-2 1975 exc. con- 
d. Barely used $350 call eves 864- 
5415 


For sale refrigerator exc cond 
$125 or best offer sofa $20 call 
524-7944 anytime. 


IBM Exec Typewriter model 11C. 
Many special features. Built like a 
tank, good cond. $200 incl film 
ribbons. 876-0064 


Dinette set. Chrome/Walnut $45 2 
Walnut and leather-look vini 
chairs $25 Stuffed armchair $15 
Lime gr shag rug 19x14 wall could 
be resized like new ‘200 or bo 
Call 484-2279 Evenings 


Refrigerator $150 2 door frigidaire 
excellent condition top perfor- 
mance Call 241-8861 6-12 pm 
22 PEARSON ELECTRA 
sailboat .f/g: Sleeps 4, 6hp 
Evenrude Cradle Many extras Will 
accept reas offer Call 935-0658 
10 SPEED BIKES 
3 onty brand new KOBE 
CHAPARRAL fine Japanese bikes 
with quality components in factory 
sealed cartons. 1-19", 2-23” list 
$190. Asking $130 firm call Jon at 
536-5390 days. 
For sale ganna Italian 10sp bike 
light wt excellent condition $100 
cal! Rebecca Kane 254-7 244 


it's a couch that 
opens up toa 
double bed 


URETHANE FOAM! 
4° 6 

| Deuble 54x75 2190 33.90 

Queen 60x80 25.90 3890 

| twin 39x75) 1490 21.90 
Other Sizes Available at 

Substantial Discounts 


Modes 


15 TudorSt. Camb.MA | 
4917536 
. OPEN 8:30-5:00 


RACQUET BALL RACQUETS-! 


MUSICIANS 
To place your ad in 
Gigs, Entertainment or 
Studios, call 
Sha 


267-1234 


happening. Call 876-5531 


Need syn player for gig and some 
studio.Must have own. Call 327- 
0779 ask for Joe 


Drummer seeks semi or orig rock 
or R&B band. Have drive talent & 
willing to work hard. Also have pic 
to prac Matt 773-6833 


CHARLES RIVER 
studio's now aud for following 
positions. Drums, Bass, Lead 
Guitar must be pro w/voc into 
Rock, New Wave open minded 
musicly. 825-6700 Anytime leave 
name & no. & instrument. 


Guit & Drums looking for keybd &: 
bass for versatile rock funk & orig 
vocals preferred exper nec 829- 
3730, 852-6162 aft 5:30 


M TRUMPET PLAYER 


Working show band needs 
trumpet to complete horn sec- 
tion.Disco to 40 plus 2 classy 
shows call days 617-256-7405 or 
eves 401-941-0287 


SLIPKNOT seeks keyboard with 
vocals for all purpose rock band 
with gigs. Originals welcome 
Bruce 522-2583 


Bass player, keyboard player with 
vocals or F vocalist to work with 
trio in No Shore area steady part- 


Rock guitarist wanted 
w/background in all styles ie. Toto 
Stage pros call Joe 776-4239. 


Drummer wanted: Rock band 
ready to work seeks drummer. 
Hard worker trans nec. Vocals 
help: Call 325-6889 before 11 pm. 


Exp F voc wtd to complete-M-F 
front for 140-Disco-Funk band. 
Must have abil looks class moves 
& soul. Trans req pro s only. John 
1-681-1961 


Soundman needed for est steady 
wking band must have exp & trans 
days 329-1696 


HURRY - 
Management Company seeks 
guitarist keys with lead vocal abili- 
ty & male & female front for refor- 
pao disco top 40 band call 522- 
902 


Keyboard player is looking for 
work Has prof attitude, equip, 
trans, exc vocals. Call 6-9 PM— 
Dave 468-1460 


tion in est. band. Into Feat s dan 
etc but fixble. Hard working trans 
gd equipt Eyre 628-0257. 


JOCKEYS 


For All Occasions 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 
PROVIDED 


Call Bert 
At 
436-2992 


Also Available For 


FIXED RIGHT 


Whether you purchased your audio equipment here 
or there, our expert audio technicians are available to 


service your defective audio gear. 


BRANDS MART ° 


is a certified warranty station for most every brand 

of audio equipment manufactured here or abroad; so 
you can be sure of reliable, professional service whether 
your components are under warranty or not. 


127 SMITH PLACE © 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


547-6900 Ext. 467 


MART SOUND 


SERVICE 


carry one of the best lines of rac- 
quetball racquets in the industry. 
Prof styling, at very amatuer 
prices. Call Mark 267-8413, 437- 


Used Furniture-couch and rocker 
same fabric area Rugs, desk, sm 
tables, misc. Reasonable prices 
Call 787-1936 


Contemporary Blue/Green sofa 
almost like new $150 or BO call 
days 864-6000,ext 3730 or eve. 
899-2219 


Colombian emerald 
hand-made 18kt gold posts $125 
up a pair very beautiful work and 
quality tel 353-1791 


time work. Booked thru summer 
Call Bill 683-7278 


Singer/multikeyboardist wanted 
for part-time band. Call Pat 782- 
1675 or Steve 891-7069. 


Wanted: multi-kybd w good 
vocals & equip to join excell 
vocalist/instrumentalist/frnt man 
to form nucleus of 5-6 pc jazz- 
funk-disco bnd | have 4-trk mix- 
record gear; strg ens. ; numerous 
types of guit; strg vocal rng qual 
also Ikg for Id guit w strng voc into 
s.Dan r. Trower; S. Howe both 
kybds & guit must be progressive- 
ly orient 288-7062 Dave 472— 
1454 eves leave phone & name 
Rick 27 


FREEZER-3 cubic feet. Ariston 


Excellent condition, $180.00 
Phone 353-1224 
18 ft 1978 WHITECAP 


DAYSAILER Sailboat w/trailer 
$2950 (603) 424-2897. 


Telescope scope equatorial 
refractor w/gd ast of eyepieces & 
9cc 600x Max all in exc cond in wd 
case $300 471-5183 aft 5 


Are you into skydiving? | have 
jumpsuit great for relative work. 
Call Lyle 253-6548 days or 354- 
8262 nights. 


Chipp armchair Chinese style w 
needlepoint seat for $125 firm. 
Compare at $300 anywhere elise. 
Cali Mark at 536-6860 


SCUBA DIVERS-U.S.D. 71-2 
Alum. Tank w Kam Ezy Pack Just 
Hydro Stated $125 Curt 787-5523 
Anytime Keep trying. 


Like new 3-pc Iv rm set, coffee, 2 
end tables, 5-pc 42” dinette set, 
$1800 vaive, $500 takes all call 
395-3908 after 6 pm. 


NEED. 
CASH? 
We buy used paperbacks 
Harvard Book Stores 


1248 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
732 COMM. AVE., BOSTON 
124 NEWBURY ST SOSTON 


Fram area now: Drum bass lead 
needed. M or F R&B poprock etc 
vocals ambition drive maturity 
stylish not stylised. Work rec 
ASAP. Refer others to this ad. 
Labor of Love call 653-7285 pm 


Exp trpt player seeks steady full- 
time gig. T40 Disco Show etc. 
Working bands only will travel call 
Joe 569-5633. 
CHARLES RIVER 

studio's now aud. F's for following 
positions Lead voc, Guitarist 
w/voc, Bass w/voc, must be pro & 
attrac into Rock, New Wave & 
open minded musicly. 825-6700 
Anytime leave name & no. & in- 
strument 


Drummer 14 exp looking for 
serious band or people to form 
one. Some vocais. Have trans & 
Studio exp Brian 361-3294, 


BASS PLAYER 
Bassist looking to join Rock Band 
can also sing have good equip 
and trans serious only call Ed 
245-3296. 


Exp bass player seeks part-time 
gig with working band Barry 687- 
0914. 


HOT GUITARIST w solid lead voc 
wntd -by band w fresh original 
sound. You must have energy & 
look like a Rock Star. 923-1914. 


F singer or M singer/instrumen- 
talist to front full-time wkg T-40 


Band. Call 287-0686 or 1-540-— 


2000 ask for Doug Latto. 


Funky bassist sngs backgrnd, 
Can read.Lking for wrking funk 
disco band. Voc+ music Must be 


DREAMHUNTER 
now auditioning Female lead 
vocalists and keyboardist with 
lead vocal ability for original New 
Wave Band call 327-3389 


SEEK MUSICIAN 
Wanted kybd and/or bass players 
Must read Vocals and funk a plus. 
Call SUE-WEST anytime! after 6, 
wknds 783-9378 


drums & guitar for fast loud 
originals. Call 536-0781 after 6. 


SOUND SERVICE 
for hire: 12 mikes, 1200 watts, 
moitors, very loud, very clean. 
Solve your PA system troubles for 
small money. 479-8444. 


Rehearsal Rooms now open at the 
=e Music Complex. 491- 


Wanted bass player for working 
T40 bd exp nec lead voice 
preferred travel some call East Of 
Eden 284-3688. 


PIANOS? 739-2200 


LOWEST COST 
REFERRALS 
Full service employment for 
musicians-many gigs available 
right now! One time $25 fee. No 
charge to bands seeking 
musicians. Call DME 891-9365 


ATT SOUNDPERS 
Bos area group nds soundroadie 
f/t solid’ $ mgmt rec orig rock 
Were not just another band f/t 
pros going for it Frank 438-6964 


ATTN BANDS 
Rehearsal Rooms for Rent. 24 hr 
access, Soundproof, Secure & 
Clean. Low Rates Call 588-6519 


Bass and drums needed for 80's 
Punk Revolutionary recording 
/project. Possibility of formal 
band. Bobby 492-5497 


PA rental $35/day 12in Mix Vot's 
Crown, -micsmons lowkly D.J. 
481-6887. 


Keyboard player, exp. in all styles, 
with key bass, vocals, seeks 
dependable gig. Mike 666-9372. 


WANTED-Multi-kybd w/vocals for 
stdy wrking Top 40 Disco band 
Immediate work! Good attitude a 
must Call Sam 662-8811. 


WNTD: Soundperson by 
Ripchord. Must be 20-23, have 
car, live in Reading area. No exp 
necessary No drugs Call 7-10pm 
944-0331 


Top Boston Disco Band seeks to 
expand to multi front Disco show 
looking for very strong male tenor 
false natural high singing per- 
sonel Double on. horn helpful 
Equip trans looks stage pres a 
must Some travel all replies con- 
fidential 478-2766 


THE PUDGE BAND 
wants to ROCK! Auditioning now! 
Front lead vocalist & multi- 


keyboard player. Call NOW 696- 
3035. 


Serious G Female musicians to 
form band bass rythm lead sax 
drums trumpet violin mul- 
titalented call 462-9727. 


WE KNOW YOU 
OUT THERE! 
Orig power Rock Band Hurricane 
seeks exp mature serious lead 
vocalist. Unlimited vocals 
presence dedication, a must. 
We've had the rest now we need 
the best Call 593-3213 day 599- 
8537. eve 


LEGACY NDS GUITAR 
LEGACY nds prof minded Id Bn 
we R a ser pt-time bd playing R&R 
dance music. We have drums, 
bass, keys, female vocals. If you 
are hd-working 17-20yrs old and 
ser U R what we want. ewe fl 
Burl area No drugs. Call Rick 
2898 272-9595 5pm-10pm. 


MUSICIANS 
Singles, duos, trios (no wind) 
nded for well known Camb 
restaurant. Middle of the road, 
T40, for diningroom listening. For 
more info contact Ron 868— 7811 
eves 


Guitarist wntd usual stuff pop etc 
style & class a plus 60's roots 80's 
sound wrting a help No 
Munchkins please 227-2194. 


WANTED: Exp singing drummer 
for T-40 GB wkend work gd. 2nd 
income transpo a must Call Jim or 
Leslie After 5:30 265-5816 


BASS PLAYER needed The 
Modes melodic pop rock band 
(Badfinger, C. Trick) needs sing- 
ing bass serious & Stylish Steve 
961-1218. 


WUN HOT DRUMMA’' 


_ Sks est band or indiv sngwriting 
‘ musicians forming band |! sk 


ORIGINALS whse roots are REAL 
R&R (Berry Lee Lewis M Waters 
Stones, etc) Simp! acces songs 
w/exc style JULES 566-7591 
eves. 
Wanted Lead and Rhythm 
guitarists for South Shore Rock 
Band into Stone Aerosmith Zep 
etc. Call Steve 545-5705 or Kenny 
749-1886. 


. Est band seeks funky bassist with 


good vocals funky Female to 
front. Good stage pres a must for 
good bucks call Jack 522-4356. 


Professional singer-guitarist- 
composer with 14 years ex- 
perience (performing, recording, 
and academis) seeks pro 
composer-instrumentalist-singér 

to form nucleus of band. Sofr rock 
but varied. | have demo and work. 
Serious musicians only. 277-8816 


Exp guitarist sks wkg band. Soul- 
Funk-Disco-Top40 hv trans equip 
vocals PA etc. call John 738-5434 
or 495-4651 morn. 


Bass Player Needed for Hendrix 
M y Rush VHalen T Lizzy 


type Loud Rock: Band 828-6770 


Ask for Rob weekdays only 9-5 
Guitarist w/vocals desires posi- 


THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 
Jazz Rock Classical 
Dance Full/Part Time 
Diploma Program; Credits 
Transferrable. All instru- 
ments - voice - theory - song- 
writing - monthly enrollment - 
scholarships and grants avail- 


able. 

NEW SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave., . 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 
267-4079 


NANCY WILSON 
Nancy Wilson clone or F guitarist 
or F vocalist wtd for pro band club 
and concert work cali RIGHT 
NOW! 352-2039, 374-4569. 


Gu tar strong lead vocals part 
time No. of Bost. Wknd & GB top 
40 disco oldies record copy no 
drug or booze. Dick 603-889-7591 


WANTED 
Idgtr-w/kybd ability bass& drum 
vocal a plus to join sing/writ rythm 
for all orig. R&R great songs back 
to basic snd Holly Velv Und 
Beatles V.Morrison rehearsal pay 
& space steady gig summer bost. 
tour in fall hard work & humor 
n.wave ok Tom 625-4568 


ORUMMER Desires full time work 
with serious minded band. 
Prefers Disco, top 40, Funk & light 
rock, in muscians unions Willing 
to relocate & travel From Newport 
(401) 847-2246 


Drummer tooking for working 
band or almost working. Have 
own drums & pa. Prefer Rock but 
will play tp 40 Bob 884-5778 


Seeking proficient electric 
guitarist as permanent accom- 
panist for professional vocalist 
must be able to read music & 
transpose on sight ihr perfor- 
mances good pay call! Lorraine 
899-8400 x2296 days 667-5205 


eves 
Guitarist-songwriter sks bass 


EXP SAX Player-Alto tenor flute 
clar trombone guitar sing strong 
bkup vocals some lead prof 
arranging and fender Rhodes 
piano Looking for steady full time 
work(road) Mike 745-2286 


Singer wanted for rock band do- 
ing strictly original material Call 
after 5 599-4912 


Bass with vocals wanted for R&B- 
Jazz band in Portsmouth NH. 
pn gigs. Call Ben 207-439- 


WORKING Top40 Disco Band 
seeks keyboard player for PART 
TIME work. Vocals preferred. Call 
Eddie 899-9165 Wait 254-4909 aft 


If you want to know how to 
get songs published and re- 
corded; recording con- 
tracts, you need to know 


about 
THE BOSTON 
MUSIC 
BUSINESS 
WEEKEND 
DAYTIME 
SEMINAR 
May 5, 6 
Ramada Inn 
Soldiers Field Rd. 
Brighton 
Learn from industry pro 
with proven track record. 
Lectures cover songwrit- 
ing, copyrights, demos, 
production, contracts, 
managers, agents, book- 
ings, and 70 other sub- 
jects. 
Call or write today! 
Limited Enroliment 


BUSINESS 
ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 
P.O. Box 4026 
Woodbridge, Conn. 06525 
(203) 735-5883 
Resume and Appi. 
U 


uest 


| 
ved 
. j 
- Wedding Receptions, 
Christenings, School = 
_ Sa. on the red line. 
smart SOUND SERVICE 
| CHEAPER only | 
| SLE $445 | 
| 
| 
| | 
~ | Upholstery = - 
\ ASAT. 9-2 
it 
| ODDS & ENDS Gs 


Keyboard Player wtd. Established 
top 40-Disco-original group seeks 
key man with vocal ability. Local 
work only $250per week. Need 
energy & dedication 483- 
3291 ,738-4787,969-8131 


FREELANCE ENGINEER 
Pick the studio to fit your needs & 
budget. Free consulting on ail 


aspects of record in Boston. 
Expert engineering & production 
services available. Cali John 232- 
7360 Magic Prod. 

Elec violin plyr, 6yrs pro exp 
seeks full or pt time gig in pop, 


‘The terms Mate & Fe-— 
| .male are used for the. 
‘convenience of the 
41-reader. Sex discrim- : 
.ination is illegal unless 
‘a bona fide occupa-. 
tional qualification is. 


GAY M MODELS 
needed by Boston based 
must be exp attr and have pieas- 
ing personality send descriptive 


Activist Fundraisers-immediate 
temporary positions open. Fun- 

draising & distributing literature 

for Bostons largest womens 

organization. Full or part time a 

40 dollars a day. Call 

interview. 


FEM MASSEUSES 


Wanted: Great opp, eee. For 
appt call 331-0005 anyti 


Mechanically inclined persons 
with tools needed. Will train. Ask 
for Ken 868-3650. 


SURROGATE 
Exceptional opportunity for 
mature humaistic female to assist 
psych-med team in treatment of 
sexual probs. Part-time $15 per 

266-3444 


hr. 


Entertainment Director- 
Supervisor to book Rock & Roll 


BUSINESS | 


WANTED 


Need a housesitter for the 
sum Contact John Sullivan 
phone no. 367-8818 or 361-4358 


Am interested in reading Tarot in 
Rest Clubs or Coffeehouse set- 
tings call Danielle 731-0467 


IMMEDIATE 

JOB FOR 
COLLEGE GIRL 
Room & Board & $40 a week to 
live in with Brookline family and 
help with sitting, driving, and light 
housekeeping. Must be availabie 
from 2PM thru evenings. Thurs- 
day & Sunday free. Job can go 
thru Summer and perhaps next 
Winter if vibes are good. Good 
judgement and humor ap- 
preciated here. References and 
drivers license a must. 731-1277 
leave your name & number and I'll 
call you. 


Couple seeking work in organic 
garden or related area. Available 
immediately Call Chip 401-762- 
4416 anytime 


ARTIST seeks freelance work. 
Graphic, technical, or pictoral il- 
op | pen, airbrush, and color 
787- 


SOLAR OFFICE 


SECRETARY 
POSITION OPEN 
Secretary-$9,500-High visibility 
secretarial position for bright, ar- 
ticulate individual with good typ- 
ing skills and a desire to learn 
about solar energy. Must enjoy 
talking with people, especially on 
the phone. Excellent benefits. 
Solar Office, Massachussetts Of- 
fice of Energy Resources, Room 
849, 73 Tremont st., Boston, MA 

02108, 727-7297. 


RELAX THIS SUMMER 
Let me do the cooking. Prof chef 
(23) 3yrs exp seeks family group 
to cook for July-Aug ref available 
Seth 787-2969. 


SUMMER JOB WANTED 
Gdik GWM 28 tkng 4 Ptown or 
Bos job 4 mid june july til mid Aug 
exp as cook wait table or 
houseboy Call Jim 236-1715 


Single male college English 
ponte from Berkshires seeks 
housesitting or apartment ex- 
change for May in Boston near 
Harvard. Will watch pets, plants. 
Boston References. 413— 526- 
0771, ext 227 


TUTOR: ail 


“writing; expos. 


Boston Johanna Wild Cars Paley 
Bros others into Van Halen 
road Beck UK Feat 603-756- 
41 


LEAD SINGER 
sks working or near working orig 
New Wave Band-have exc 
oa also write caii Alan aft 6 


BASSIST WANTED 
For C&W,fotk,Bluegrass,sesk 


bende, coordinate all 
activity-advertising, and to work 
floor in supervisory capacity. 
Salary to be discussed. Club 76 
inc. 76 Batterymarch st., Boston, 
MA 02110. 


Housekeeper to do light part time 
housework in exchange for use of 
separate apt on estate in Fram 
ideal country setting situation for 
student/couple call Judy at 357- 
5107 xt237. 


Attendant wanted to aid working 
quadraplegic must be live-in 
w/Drivers lic Med exp pref. Rm & 
Board + salary 734-5780 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


trans a must call Harry 661- 1451 
or Jay 648-8478 Ser only 


Want the music to spread out? 
Call Hit City Music 436-1238 Tony 
Rose Possible gigs for Disco Funk 
band or groups able to travel; 
must be innovative and im- 
native in dress and music Have 
bio and tape of top forty 
and/or original music. 


OUTRAGEOUS 
P.A. for hire 6:Bose 800's 2 Crown 
eq's 4 Crown DC300A's 2 Crown 
VU monitors Digital delay 4 vot's 
mic mixer plus more long or short 
term 759-9280 


Pro multi-instrumentalist now 
seeks immediate money gig, any 
Style. | play bass, rhythm, keys 
sax Call 592-7566 keep trying! 


QUALITY 
RECORDING 


Professional 4-24 track re- 
cording services. Demos or 
master product. Can provide 
unbiased advice about the re- 
cording business in Boston. 
Get more dedication, per- 
sonalized service, and good 
rates with a freelance 
-neer. 617-232-8344 


ORIGINALS NEEDED 


NYC has requested additional 
tapes Call 586-7938 Keep trying 


Looking to put band together We 
will some work, aiso vocais. 
1 


Trumpet player can sing lead & 
double on ae have equipt- 
ment looking working 


ow band Steve after 5 
342-5937 


i MUSICIAN 
REFERRAL 
AN EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 
FOR MUSICIANS AND 
VOCALISTS 
Serving musicians & vocal- 
ists since 1974. Oldest and 
largest in New England. 
617-787-2025 
297 Faneuil St. 
Brighton, MA 02135 


Original R&R band seeks power 
singer (19-22) w/guts & moves 
ag to front smokin 
h-energy rockers to top looks, 
dedication & trans a must Weve 
= A-1 origs. John 828- ert 


RECEPTIONIST 
WANTED 

Camb. office of concert 
promoter. Primarily 
phones. Some typing; gen 
skills req. Many fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Phoenix box 


GENERAL 


BOOKKEEPER full time perma- 
nent position, 8-4:30 M-F 
balance, exp nec, resu 

quired. Apply 603 Canal St. 
Lawrence, Ma. 683-1702 


is sought for a prof 

theatre co. in N.H. to oa 
clude West Side Story, Jesus 
Christ Superstar, & Camelot. Hard 
& demanding work long hours 
and a result you can be proud of. 
Must play piano for ali rehearsels 
& performances, work with 
singers & pit band. Season begins 
June 20 & ends August 25. Send 
resumes & recommendations to 
Artistic Director Merrimac 
Theatre Co. 48 Hanover St. 
M H 03101. 


Wanted for Frming- An art studio 
individual to help with all phases 
of business. Drivers license re- 
quired Some heavy lifting in- 
volved Good atmosphere & 
benefits Call 742-4875 


GAY COMMUNITY NEWS needs 
an art director contact Richard at 
426-4469 GCN 22 Bromfield St 
Boston 02108. 

GAY COMMUNITY NEWS is look- 


Contact Richard at 420-4468 GCN 
22 Bromfield St Boston 02108 


WAITRESS-WAITER 
10 pm-6 am (alll right) Aver. betw. 
$4-5 per hr. 427-4100. 


18 WORKERS 


Needed immed. for interest- 
ing work with full training in 
= expanding factory out- 


Both full time & seasonal 


help. 
Those who qualify will re- 
ceive a minimum starting in- 
come of $4.50/hour. Neat ap- 
pearance. Call 843-4201. 


AUDIO SALES 


Outstanding opportunity for 
Field Sales Rep with audio 
background for growing rep 
firm. Salary, bonus, paid ex- 
penses, and full benefits. 
Send resume. 


Berberian/Patterson 
& Associates 
10 Main St. 
Andover, Ma. 01810 


MANAGEMENT POSITIONS 
available working with a 
and expanding 

urger King Franchisee. Ex- 
perience not necessary, earnings 
within 1 yr $20,000+ Call 
Franchisee 7-9pm 233-0500 

MAINE SUMMER 
GIRL’S CAMP 


FEM MASSEUSSES 
Gd pay, exc hours, will train, call 
547-9179. 


MALE MASSEUR 
To work on men & women, exc 
pay, will train. 864-3080. 


WANT TO MODEL? 
Suburb freelance phtog inter- 
viewing now Call Jamie 891-1497. 


JOBS SAUDI-ARABIA 
ACR Services will provide you 
with ACTIVE names, addresses & 
some contacts of American firms 
which also operate in Saudi— 
Arabia for the following career 
areas: Architecture, Business, 

Electr 


and transportation. For EACH 
Career area listing oe 

d name, address and wh 0 
(Cashier's check or money order 
ony) to ACR P.O. Box 
02215. 


WANTED young energetic F for 
housekeeper & companion for 
slightly handicapped male. Room, 
board & salary. Call 536-6155 
anytime and keep trying. 


FEMALE MASSUSES 
Growing outcall massage 
in Worcester area looking for per- 
sonable & attractive Females. Will 
train by professional. Must have 
own transportation. Serious in- 
quiries only. Call (617)757-5648. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR/Master 
Electrician, Paiace Theatre, 
M NH. Must be familiar 
with ail areas of theater 
operations including electrics, 

supervision. Able 


resident profession 
Opportunities for design. 

long and irregular. Previous ex- 
perience essential. send resume 
to New Hampshire Perfor 
Arts Center, 48 Hanover st, 
Manchester, NH 03101. ATTN: N 
Simons. 


Children the next generation, 


Seeks Instructors in Campcraft the last. Jobs avail in home 
canoeing, hiking/ Metalwork situations. Work as much or as lit- 
Jewelry/ Archery / Sailing tle as you want. Jobs avail now. 
Secretary. Land S Director. Ref international Sitting Ser- 
Program Director. vice, 233 Harv St. Rm 34, 
9& 5 617-581-1827 Brookline. Please call 566-7901 
BONWIT TELLER...needs several ORS 
people to work from 7am to 10am far tor 
5 days a week as Porters. Apply in offenders. Minimum of three 8-hr 
person between 11-4. 234 Berkley shifts per week, _ hts and 
st. Boston MA. Pog ee Stipend of $10 per 8 hr 
Freelance ‘Photographer shift. Call 261-1864 
ajor industrial organization Lead amer-Analyst. Work 
seeks nce experience in on unusual, education related 
35mm. slide show a. progressing projects in a beautiful 
Send resume & rates to PO Box Share respon- 
H68, Littleton, MA 01460. x H68., & problem abilities 
ith i 
RESUMES PRINTED & ect managers. 
REtyped by COPY COP, 815 Smaii staff, friend ‘onment. 
St., opp the Pru. Dial C- with P me. BASIC. 
O-P-Y-C-O-P. Contact John Kelley 237-4656. 
MASSEUSES 
EARN $500 WEEKLY Wanted for new establish- 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME ment on the South Shore plus 


Addressing envelopes. For 
details send self-addressed 
envelope to F.1.S., P.O. Box 


North Shore location. Exper- 
ienced or we will train. Call 
10am-5pm 


Cambridge Center for 
Natural Healing is now 
taking applications for 
the position of Mas- 
seuse. Immediate 
openings available. Ex- 
perienced preferred or 
will train those with 
strong desire to learn 
-massage. For inter- 
view, call: 
864-3332 


MASSEUSES COORDINATOR 


Tufts Women's Center seeks 
part time coordinator for ad- 
ministrative, organizational, 
and program planning posi- 
tion. Active participation in 
women's community or work 
with women’s issues neces- 
sary. We seek someone with 
organizational skills and pro- 
gram planning experience. 
Send letter or resume by April 
30 to Tufts Women’s Center, 
Tufts University, Medford, 
Ma. 02155. Or call 628-5000, 
Ext. 702 for more info. 

Equal Opportunity Employer 


CLEANING 
POSITIONS 


For men and women 
on a full and part 
time basis in mod- 
ern attractive nurs- 
ing homes through- 
out Eastern Mass., 
good starting hourly 
wage & benefits. 


723-2470. 


THE 4TH OF JULY 


For this and any season you can earn $3.0Q to 
$7.75 doing enjoyable telephone work selling 
popular TIME LIFE BOOKS throughout New 
England from our office near the State House. 
Guaranteed salary + commission + bonus + 
company benefits after tenure. Best job in 
town for students, teachers, housewives, 
moonlighters and everyone. Call for interview, 


Painters wanted: immediate 
employment Call 232-4326. 


WANTED: Male live-in to assist 


xperience 
necessary, flexible 
schedule. Cali between 1 


FAST FOOD MNGR 


perien 
ma . Earnings $20,000 + 
0500 eves 7-9 pm. 


CAMP COUNSELORS 
Private coed camp in Berkshires- 
Head openings in: 
Archery, Arts & Crafts, Lacrosse, 
Model Rocketry, Gymnastics, 
Golf, Sailing, Radio Station (FM) 
Tennis, Soccer, Head Waterfront 
(pool) Head (small 
crafts) Waterskiing, Trip- 
ping/Backpacking. Also needed: 
General Bunk Counselors, 
Nurses, and Group Leaders. Con- 
tact Paul Krouner, 268 Mason 
, Brookline, MA 02146 277- 
7600 days 9-5. 


MULTI-KEYBOARDS 

Boston recording act receiving 

radio earplay has an op- 
portunity for a multi-keyboardist 
with superior vocal & harmony 
ability. If you have extensive 16-24 
track recording experience, are 
innovative with diversified Rock 
music, have a positive attitude ex- 
cel in concert, and have good 
equipment and transportation 
please cali Mr. Duke 24hrs 617- 


BAKER 
for boys summer camp in Maine. 


Experience . Call Henry 
Hacker 617-277-8080 


COUNSELORS 
for boys camp in Maine. Openings 
in many specialties, college or 
or older. Cail Henry Hacker 61 
277-8080 


Masseuses no exp necc flexible 
hrs exc earnings Royal Sauna 
354-1805 


GIRL FRIDAY 
Must be good with figures to work 
at mode! store to learn bookkeep- 
ing & assorted duties. interesting 
future 426-3335 ask for Mr. Sen- 
tas. Leave phone no. 


Persons to live in part of week 
caring for develop mentally disad- 
van in home/school 
located in Lakes Region of 


Southern Maine. Please write 
ng , Box 922, Casco, Maine 
04015. 


ACTIVIST FUNDRAISERS 
Boston's largest women's 
has fulltime 


JOY OF MOVEMENT 
Seeks night manager for our 
Boston studio. 40 hr week. 
Evenings M-F, days Sat. 
resume immed 393 Boston St, 
Boston 02116 


SECRETARY 
Exp secretary for dwntn Law of- 
fice, small firm w varied general 
practice needs additional 
secretary w good typing & 
shorthand, good salary & 
benefits. Reply Box 9680 


‘Camp Counselors-Cook, sports, 
photo, Assist. Director for small 
farm camp in Vermont Call 802- 
365-7616. 


Customer service -some 
art no exp necc Print 
enter Newton Center 965-4470. 


The Joy of Movement Center's 
fast-paced registration office is looking for a multi-talented Re- 
capdonie/scimartdeatbes Assistant. Duties include answering 
business lines, handling complaints, and minor supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. We need someone who enjoys working with 


people, has good j 


udgement, and can act under pressure. Sal- 


ge 
pA Ses. full range of benefits. For interviews call Sarah at 


Y 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 


New England's Leading Center for Dance and Movement 


Haverhill-N 


RESIDENTIAL SERVICES 
Several positions will soon be available in our community resi- 
dential network for mentally retarded adults. Full time and part 
time; no live in, minimal overnight responsibility. $9,000 to 
$12,000 per annum. Requires B.A. in related field. Experience 
with M.R. population, working knowledge of behavioral theory, 
and a creative approach to residential alternatives. 

only to 


lewburyport Human Services Inc. 
100 Washington St., Haverhill, Ma. 01803 
An Equal Opportunity/ Affirmative Action Employer 


‘be 


6261 ‘Zt ‘OML NOILO3S “XINSOHd NO1LSO8 


TRAINING PROGRAM 
Are you interested in a 
good future with un- 
limited growth poten- 
tial? We are a Boston 
based nursing home 
management com- 
pany in need of gcod 
ambitious quality 
people to train in our 
supervisors program. 
Good starting salary & 
benefits. Please call 


899-8967 


SUPERVISORS 


ENTRY LEVEL 
SYSTEMS PROGRAMMER 


Unusual opportunity currently exists within a dynamic graphics organi- 
zation .E., Math/physics grad., 


MIK 
1033 MASS. AVE., 


ABILITY 
BRIDGE, MA 02138 
Consultants 


older. 


es sve 


WEEKEND WORK AVAILABLE 
STAGE MANAGER/ 


SET UP PERSON 
FOR TRAVELING KIDS SHOW 
Basic knowledge of acoustics and 
mechanical ability helpful. Must have 


transportation to pull flat bed trailer, 
hitch provided. Must be 18 years or 


Pay $50 per day plus 18¢ per mile. 
Call 861-8210 M-F. 
Ina or Nancie. 


3 

364-4456. 

bass 
mst be mello,creative,&v gd sens 

i of humr.More info call Rob 648- , The 

a rock hot C&W or esp. in swing 9507 after Spm = —_ Guaranteed 

—_—____—_—___________ SINGER-BASSIST wants to form Classified 

us Funky bunskickin hd rock duo with pianist. Please reply to it runs til > 

ae Grummer avail 10 yrs exp. Lrg ‘Phoenix Box 9388. = = it works. i 

udwig kit dep trans gd stage 
pres. strong chops disciplined at. Seeking mutt-keybrd steady pt Catt 267-1234 
titude formly assoc w members of wrk w. band Gb T40 equip 

| | — 
letter and recent photo only those — — 
eae with photo will be answered Box Construction, Engineering, Health to work with amateur, touring & — sk 

= - fundraising. Begin April 1 or later. 
oe young handicapped man in down- $20-$40 a day. Call 536-6003 for ail 
interview. "9-5", 140 Clarendon 
726-4698. 

Immediate position open for ex- 

= 

= 

ing systems programming. initial responsibilities will involve mainte- 

nance and modification of an existing disc based muttiprogramming mini- = a 
e computer operating system. Future plans involve a major redesign and a greg 
move into’ micros. For immediate consideration contact Mike Sheffer or 
Fred Demeo at: 66) “771 


F Id vocal sks part time work | 
have 10 yrs experience, am at- 
tractive and talanted. Top 40, soft 
rock standards+ Diane 438-9035 


Keyboardist needed immed. able 
to play rock blues reggae and 
sing at least backups. Play 
immed-orig tunes. Damon 628- 


Heads-Up 
Boutique 


531-537 BROADWAY (RT. 28) 
LAWRENCE. MA 682-1632 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
Highest in New York & West 
Coast Fashions 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Specializing in stage and club attire 
Whether it be hard rock or a dressy 
show. we have the styles for your banc 
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Group Discounts 
Master Charge Visa 
HOURS: 10-8:30 PM Tues. & Fri. 
10-5:30 PM Mon..Wed.. Thurs. & Sat 


NAHANT F housemate for 4 bdrm 
beach house (co-ed) in Nahant. 
Spectacular view of ocean. Frpice 
and sundeck. No pets $160 mo 
call 599-7667 or 646-2151 airline 
person preferred. Available now 


{HOUSES FOR 
| SALE 
Arlington rmmt wtd fr 2d fi apt 


May 1 $175 ph & gs 646-9472 
eves. 


926-1844 M-Th 7:30-9:30 pm. 


Music Teacher Referral Service 
262-1114 All instruments! All 
levels! Fantastic Rates! 


Acting Classes at The Lyric Stage. 
Ail ieveis-scene study, technique. 
742-1790 for info. 


Speech enhancement for stage, 
Public speaking, Business, Life. 
Train your voice; keep it healthy. 
Speak clearly & project. Fundmtis 
singing. Therapy for voice 
problems. 266-1575. 


Resp Working F sks hse/apt sit- 
ting jo- Jun-Sep Love plants & 
animals Kim Cady 294 Lexington 
Bflo NY 14222/716-885-3266 col. 


LEXINGTON-wanted prof F or M 
to share 8rm house w/ 2 profs. 
Washer-dryer, wd stove, dead- 
end street, pkg, lg yard, quiet. Nr 
Rt 2, 2A, 128. $200/mo + utils. 
Call 861-6326 aft 6 


Framingham area Lg house $90 
mo +utils 3 other occups. Wood- 


’ sy Near Rt9 & Pike Must be 


responsible mature & neat DJ 
481— 6887. 


M/F for frndly cooperative non- 
communal Milton farmhouse in 
woods w 2M 1F, dogs, horse. 
oa dogs; horse OK. 696- 


Charming 4 level brick house in 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


Art is Healing: See counseling 


Drawing And Sculpture classes 
Art Complex School of Contem- 
porary Music Ken. Sq Call 
Instructors 782-2933. 


HEALTH 


The 
Ambassador 
Club 
617-935-7656 


Tues. thru Sun. 
6pm-2am 


caffe espresso. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
Beg. int. & adv. Courses. 876-876- 
3860. 


SPANISH & FRENCH 

& ITALIAN & GREEK 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA, Beg. int & Adv 
Courses: Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Lisbon, Beirut, Boston, 
Cairo, Berlin. Also Beginning Ger- 
man & Beginning Portuguese & 
Beginning Arabic. Do it now. 876- 
3860. 


BEGINNING PORTUGUESE 
Portugal & Brazil, Angola & 
Mozambique, Cape Verde islands 
& Brasilian films, pronunciation & 
Portuguese newspapers, conver- 
sation with Portuguese-speaking 
friends and neighbors. Foreign 
Language Program at Cambridge 
YMCA. 876-3860. 


SPANISH & SPANISH 

Latin America & Spain, Cuba & 
Puerto Rico, Chile & Argentina 
Columbia & Venezuela, Peru & 
Bolivia, Panama & Costa Rica, 
Honduras & Haiti, Ibiza & Mexico, 
New York City & Boston, 
Guatemala & Jamaica Plain. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. Beg. int, & 
Adv. Courses. 876-3860. 


| MEDITATION. 


UNLMTD LESSONS 
Learn rock, drop, hustle & freak 
all $100 or $40 ea. until you 
dance. Call Disco Int'l 273-0524 


ROCK PIANO LESSONS $5 254- 
8318 


FREE FIRST LESSON! 
Learn to control your singing 
voice w/voice lessons-All musical 
interests welcome 731-1198 


! will make you a star- Top 40, 
Rock, Folk, Broadway. Singing 
lessons with a Pro. 266-1231 


GUITAR LESSONS 
Guitar lessons available by 
professional (Berkeley, 
Manhatten School of Music) with 
13 years performing & teaching 
experience. Structured for max- 
imum enjoyment while learning. 
277— 8816 


Develop & expand your own voice 
& style. Beg & pro. Rock Jazz & 
Pop. By pro perf. Jeannie L 492- 
2996 mornings or nights. 


Sax, flute lessons-1 lesson free. 
Ex-SCM faculty. Steve 566-1519 


GUITAR LESSONS 
All levels, any style incl improv, 
harmony, reading, ear training, 
Improve discipline & confidence 
Berk grad & studies at Eastman 
Michael 469-2372 


HOUSEMATES -} 
5 responsible students 20-27 seek 
house w bsmt, 3 or more bdrms. 


Camb. or Somm. pref. Sub or Ls. 
354-3106 or 498-3422. 


WEST ROXBURY 1rm nded to shr 
Irg lov cin safe hse prking av 
immd occpy rent $97.50 util; sec 
wrking per no pet call 327-6982. 


CAMBRIDGE Irg Porter Sq area 
house needs new people lots of 
common space 2 bths sauna 
Camb food-co-op member 
$125/mo inci util call 666-1798. 


Woburn 2 prof M sk 2 F to form 
supportive non-sexualist house- 
hold older nine rm sgie family 
colonial 4 bdrm 2 bath darkrm 
fireplace mod kitchen garden & 
parking. Close to Rt.128 & 93 & 
train. Interested in photography, 
antiques, cooking natr foods, 
cultural activities & sports non- 
smoker, prefer vegetarians 
$138+ utilities. John Goodfellow, 
days 927-5840 x16 eve. 935-7421 


HOUSE IN BROOKLINE 
Seeks pref F (25-35) to share con- 
genial living in an independent at- 
mosphere with 2or3 other people. 
Lots of space, fireplaces, sauna, 
washer & dryer etc. Located near 
stores & T rent $180 monthly in- 
cludes all utilities parking call 
427-8200 days no pets Please. 


* OFFSET PRINTING 

* INSTANT PRINTING 
ITEK (while you wait) 

* AUTOMATIC COLLATING, 
FOLDING, CUTTING, etc. 

* BINDING (GBC, VELO) 

* MANUALS, PAMPHLETS, 
RESUMES, ENVELOPES, 
NEWSLETTERS, BRIEFS 


There 


* REDUCED COPIES OF 
COMPUTER PRINTOUTS & 
OVERSIZED ORIGINALS 

* 9400, 9200 COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES (8 x 10) 
OF 35mm SLIDES 

* LARGE BOND COPIES 
(14 x 25) 


saCop 
your beat. 


AT 815 BOYLSTON ST. 


DIAL 267-9267 
“HEADQUARTERS” 


(OPPOSITE PRU) 


DIAL 367-2738 
“PRECINCT 2°AT 
13 CONGRESS ST. 

(NEAR STATE) 


HOUSES TO RENT 


Rmt wtd for hse on Brockton- 
Holbrook line, M-F-CPL to shr 3b- 
drm wd ww carpet quiet area $200 
incl util eves 583-1433. 


RAYNHAM Rmate for old 10 rm 5 
bdrm house with fields & woods 
No more pets $65 plus Marc 10-3 
769-5700 or eves 824-0411 


ACTON 1 F wanted for our 
spacious and beautiful home 
semi-veg, Co-op, garage, sm gar- 
den, nr T, no smks. 2 M, 1 F 
energetic, creative, caring, 
playful. $125+ 263-1451 


Shr hse w/2 prf M. Lg yd on pond 
wkg frpic dw 8rms. Pet & smkg 
OK. Avble now. Cail Sue 965-6082 
dy 254-3128 nt $200w/ut 
MELROSE-irg ranch in Mt Hood 
area on quiet dead end street 
frpice Ivng rm formal dnng rm 
eat-in-kit screened in porch in Irg 
private yard plus more $550/mo 
245-2441. 

LINCOLN: wanted M or F 21-35 for 
June 1 occupancy to share 
magnificent 11rm new country es- 
tate with 2 prof men on 4 acres 
surr by 500 acres conservation 
land with 85 mi view own bdrm 
own bath washer/dryer storage 
prkng use of entire house horse 
barn & corral cross country skiing 
jogging riding trails on property 5 
_— to 128 ht incl $350 call 259- 

124. 


BRI friendly coop house (28-45) & 
dog sk F/M to shr beaut Ig Vict 
home Meals Fires Chores Has 
w/d pkg Nr T Nice nghbrhd 
$114/mo & util & food. No more 
pets pis 783-4833 


WEST ROXBURY-8rm Victorian 
1&1/2 bath oak wdwk, frpl, drvwy 
asking $48,900...2-FAM 5+5 
umwood & garage exc. cond. 
39,900. 323-4397. 


LAKEFRONT HOUSEMATE 
House on lake (sail, skate, etc.) of 
3M, seeks 5th. 1.bik from train, 
5 mi to Hrvrd Sq. $100/mo. util 
and heat call 729-0491. _ 


Bay Village Boston, completely 
renovated. Gas heat, 2 apts 9am- 
5pm 426-2068, 7-10pm 332-0252 


WINCHESTER 1M/1F (profs-30s) 
& 2 dogs Iking for 3rd person to 
share Ig Victorian hse. Conv to 
Camb., Bos, & trains, Avail immed 
$200+ utils Call 8847476 days 
729-8857 eves & wknds 


WALTHAM 3M late 20's prof. 
employed seek 4th to share 
spacious 8 room house close to 
Mass Pike and 128.$180/mo. in- 
cluding utilities 329-4700 x402 or 
899-9888 


BROOKLINE 2M 1F sk 1F 25 ige. 
lovely hse nr T, shops, $125 util 
pkg incl friendly & independent 
call 738-5434. 


NEWTON 
2 M's looking for 1 M or F to share 
1 family hse in Newton public 


trans close $115 plus util 964- - 


1373 or 668-1045 


WELLESLEY-quiet dead end 
street older home new paper & 
paint 2 car garage 3% bdrms 1 
bth. $550 per mo avail 523 235- 
4331 eves. 


Cambridge-WM, semi-retired,and 
M dog, seek house or large apt. to 
share. Privacy & dog liking imp. 
Am respons., liberal, personable, 
262-3858 


BRIGHTON 1 M 24-30 to share in- 
dependent house w 1 M & 2 F's 
$69+util. Pkng nr T avail now 783- 
9137 call anytime. 


Reliable student seeks HOUSE- 
SITTING job June through August 
Cambridge/Boston. Call 215-662- 
5530-Keep trying. (or sublet) 


2 FAM BOS HARBOR 
For sale 2 fam frame. Nr beach- 
view Bos harbor & skyline. Yr- 
round-20 min commuter boat. Lo 
30s. 3 br & 2brm. 925-2020 


| 
ACTING 


THIRD EYE FOR HIRE 
Prvt coaching for ‘actors. Aud. 
prep 8/hr Syrs tchng exp. Alec 


GM to clean houses. Experienc- 
Call Bob 524- 
12. 


GUARANTEED WEIGHT 
LOSS 


. Experience a rapid, safe and 
healthful weight loss of 10 to 20 
ibs. in one week. 

. No drugs or dangerous mal- 
nutrition regimines. 

. Eliminate compulsive food ad- 
dictions. 

. Improve your health. 

. Look better, feel better and 
sleep better. 

. Follow up program to take 
home - how to prepare foods, 
what to eat, and what to avoid. 

. Never again have a weight 
problem with our program. 


BERKSHIRE HEALTH 
MA 


NOR, 
COPAKE, N.Y.S. 12516 
Fasting or Non-fasting programs 
$150 for eight days stay 
Brochure Available 


LANGUAGE 


BEGINNING GERMAN 
West Germany and East Ger- 
many, Freud and Marx, conversa- 
tion and travel, philosophy and 
German accent, German trains 
and Austria and Eastern Europe. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 


Actors Workshop - Est. 1956 day; 
evening classes, all levels forming 
- Info-656 Beacon St 266-6840 


GREEK & GREEK 
Greece & the United States, 
Phonetics & Greek islands, con- 
versation in Athens, rapping in 
Brookline pizza shops. Beginning 
and intermediate. Courses star- 
ting now. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
876-3860. 


Raja-Yoga Meditation 
The Natural ‘Way to REalization 
Ram Chandra Mission 
No Fees 492-5094. 


Yoga en Espanol. Gratis. Todos 

los Lunes y Miercoles de 5:30 a 

6:30 pm en la YMCA de Boston 

gs Huntington Av. 536-7800 
144 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| tals of Art (limited 


Man & Vari-Reas., Dep. 332-9187 


Undercut typing (IBM) $1 a page 
ALL jobs. 266-8272 after 11: 
pm. 


Creative, non-sexist martial arts 
network. Independent. Wholistic. 
Reichian analysis. Community- 
= Message Henry 266- 
7 


Are you 


neglecting 
yourself? 


Explore your innate 
abilities and talents 
in a class now form- 
ing at the School of 
Contemporary Mu- 
sic at Kenmore’ 
Square. Fundamen- 


enrollment). Only 
pre-requisite is de- 
sire to learn. For de- 
tails call 734-0874 
evenings or leave 
message. 


music! 


BEGINNING ARABIC 
North Africa & the Middle East 
Libya & Egypt, Arabic journals & 
liberation fronts, Tangiers & 
Casablanca, Algeria & Morocco, 
writing, breathing & conversation. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 


ITALIAN & ITALIAN 
Rome & Boston, Napoli & Genova 
Milano, Palermo, Fellini & Ber- 
tolucci, Italian newspapers & 
magazines & films, conversation & 


BLUES HARPCLASSES 


By Richard ‘Rosy’ Rosenblatt All 


Levels Group and Private at the 
Music Emporium 661-6977 


Guitar lessons. Exp teacher. 
Played & recorded w James 
Montgomery, Bonnie Raitt. 
Currently w Kate Taylor. 
Beginners weicome. Peter Bell 
964-3036 mornings 


TOM BOSS 
MUSIC 
ASSOCIATES 


JAZZ AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
PIANO 
WITH TOM BOSS 


© Develop your personal style 
and creativity — also learn 
methods of Jarrett, Corea, 
Tynner, Evans, others. 

¢ Study chord voicings, pat- 
terns and treatments for the 
left hand, keyboard arrang- 
ing, dexterity and finger 
strength exercises, and my 
original method for im- 
provisation (including ear 
training). 

¢ Beginning to advanced stu- 
dents welcome. Openings 
for students who desire 
quality instruction. Vocal 
coaching, theory-composi- 
tion, songwriting, career 
counseling also available. 


CLASSICAL PIANO 
WITH 
JULIA HAWKINS 


VOICE WITH 
SIDRA G. COHN 


PIANO TUNING AND 
SERVICE 
BY ROBERT GRILLO 


MUSICIANS FROM 
BOSTON STUDIO 
RHYTHM SECTION 


* CALL 267-2384 


CREATIVE PIANO-Tom 731-3344 


Bass gtr lessons, ‘theory, techni- 


4 
que, ear train , John 783-1449. 


BERKLEE Grad working drummer 
giving lessons Kevin 731-3026 


Body work for men deep muscle 
bio-energetics & more! 354-5741 
Don 


Self Defense Chinese Kung-Fu 
Wing Chun style studio 11 
Gorham St Allston and Y M C 
Union 48 Boyiston St Boston. In- 
formation 734-1563 & 739-2200 
ext 218 = 


FREE SPECIAL PRGRM. 
Instruction in Siddha Meditation, 
the effortless path to content- 
ment, by Swami Samatananda, 
disciple of Baba Muktananba. 
Video, live music. Sat Apr 21, 
7:30pm. Siddha Yoga Dham, 
Fernwood, Fernwood rd, Chest- 
nut HL. 734-0137-resrvs & transp. 


MATH & PHYSICS TUTOR 7 yrs 
exp Bill 646-8329 


BOSTON REPERTORY 
THEATRE COMPANY 
CONSERVATORY 
Audition Practicum May 5, 1979 
full-day seminar in audition 
procedure. Personalized direction 

& evaluation Call 423-6598. 


SAX-FLUTE LESSONS 
Ex Berklee tchr exper pro all 
styles and theory covered struc- 
tured to indiv needs Beginners & 
children welcome Bob 254-6143 


Flute Center 


of Boston 
SPRING SESSION 
For beginner & 
intermediate 
Classes starting now 
For info call 277-0000 
395A Harvard St., 
Brookline 


SERVICES 


LEGAL SERVICES 
Available at reasonable 
fees. 

Contact 
Michael Friedman, Esq. 
Cambridge 661-3656 


Legal Services for the Gay Com- 
munity, John P. Ward, Attorney 
Park Sq. Boston. 426-2020 


NEED A LAWYER? 
Anthiny T. Visconti Attorney At 
Law 542-0102 Reasonable Rates. 


A GORTON 
deKONINCK and 
WALTER MUNSEN 


ATTORNEYS 
GENERAL PRACTICE and 
TAX PREPARATION. Eve- 
ning and Saturday appoint- 
ments. Free initial consulta- 


tion. 
376 Boylston St., Boston 
236-4300 


NEED 
ALAWYER? 

Ye Hour Consultation: $5 
Legal services 
at reasonable rates. 
Cornelius H. Kane, Jr. 

Peter 
9 Park St. Suite 65 


Boston, MA 02108 
367-0737 


UNCONTESTED 


DIVORCE 
$200 + filing fee. Simple will $30. 
Also: real estate, adoptions, per- 
sonal injury, Workmen's Compen- 
sation, employment discrimina- 
tion. Initial consultation free. Atty. 
Laurie S Udell 782-8000 


KENMORE SQUARE 
LEGAL CLINIC 
Criminal ¢ Civil 
Divorce ¢ Wills 
Landlord-Tenant 

Call Dennis M. Forman 
» Open days, eves, & Sat. morn. 
-4840 
520 Commonwealth Ave. 


Uncontested Divorces. $115.00 
Call Atty. Mark Shaw 523-8070 


& FOUND 


Lost opening day 4/5 Fenway Pk 


Boylston area: Black COOP ad- 
dress book $25 for return intact 
call Jack 725-3801 or 247-3448. 


Masssace 


Complete Massage hot bath Men 
Only Male masseur 262-1609 


TREAT YOURSELF 
to Deb's delightful relaxing ex- 
perience 787-4609 


SPRING DELIGHT 
A full body relaxation, an un- 
forgetable experience with Deb. 
Call 787-4609. 


Classified § 
it runs til | 
it works. 

Call 267-1234 
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(CRelaxation 
etreat 


“One of New England’s 
plushest clubs.’’ 
luxury for gentiemen 
Fifteen masseuses. Major 
credit cards accepted Im- 
perial body annointment and 
bubble baths, mineral springs 
whirlpool. Finnish Hot Rock 
Sauna. Ultraviolet tanning 
lamps. relaxation lounge. and 
complimentary beverage and 
massage. 
Let the games begin''! 
$7 off between 10am-12 noon 
Open 10:00 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 
7 days a week. 
212 Central St. 
Downtown Lowell. 
Call 459-0191. Park 


“on Hurd Street. 


Always Hiring New 


Enjoy a total body massage w 
Michael a 20yo GWM 536-8730 


A tantalizing break from reality. 
Satisfying & professional 
massage Feel your essence. Sara 
595-5583 


EASTER BUNNY 
Enjoy springtime with an 
erotic playboy's playmate, 
for the gents who enjoy ex- 
tras in pleasure. Sincere 


gents. 
266-8962 


UNRISE 
_#—— SUNSET 
Open 12 noon to 3 a.m. 4 


Enjoy a delightfully exotic 
massage by one of our 
shapely, well-endowed young 
ladies. Outcalls only. 

Hotel — Office — Home 
Call for Appointment 
266-0718 
All calls will be verified 


— COUPLES 
ACCOMMODATED — 


RELAX 
Cindy yng soft & lovely will give 
good massage 266-3067. 


IMPERIAL 
MASSAGE 


Our sensuous, enticing, 
pleasure pleasing mas- 
seuses are waiting to hear 
from you. If you would like a 
truely unforgettable, extreme- 
ly satisfying session in the pri- 
vacy of your home, hotel, or 
iy then call 367-9661. Hrs 
12-1 


RED SOX FANS 
Take a 7th inning stretch with me 
Outcalls only. 227-7535 


Relaxating Massage 


Qualified women masseuses 
will pamper you with a relax- 
ing. healing massage. 
No Cover Charge. 
$12 
1 hr $20 
Cambridge Center for 
Natural Healing 
678 Mass. Ave., 7th Fl. 
Central Sq., Cambridge 
Mon-Fri. 10 am-8 pm 
Sat. 10 am-6 pm 


864-3332 


. Barry-gd Ikg masc vers. Please be 


vy discrete. 426-5305. 
NEAL Outcalls 723-4786 


AN INSPIRATION 
by our F models 9-5 723-5178. 


2 well-built well-equipped men 
Jeff, Brian 227-0772 


each Sentry horns gd cond both 
horn in cases sell together Joe Jr. 
326-1753. 


CONN Organ features easy play, 
strummer, automatic rhythm, ear 
phones. walnut cabinet & bench, 
many extras. 18 months old $1795 
new asking $1195 Call 774-6572 


KRAMER FRETLESS bass, like 
new $400; ACOUSTIC 360 bass 
amp $400 AMPEG SVT cab $200; 
TAPCO EQ $225; 12 ch snake 
$150 867-7958 . 


Chickering upright piano-beaut 
sound-completely refinished, 
regulated & guaranteed w/bench 
& delivery 739-2200, 776-6574 


Acoustic 880 stereo Mix Board 
12°. 3 out 3 nine-band EQ. 
Record/Mix/Monitor functions w 
Calzone cse EXC $1200 923-1914 


73 Strat schallers. alembic 
preamp. vibrato $375/w case 787- 
5067 Rick 4001 bass blonde. exc 
cond $375/w case 427-7064. 


CERWIN-VEGA B48MF Bass 
cabinet 1-18in+1-12in speaker. 
Rated 300 wts. rms. Fibreglass 
finish exc. sound $395. 401-351- 
2358. 


PEAVEY PA SPKRS 
Two 5° columns, exc cond with 
covers. $300 for pair. Call 254- 
3445 


5 piece set Ludwig drums all Zyi- 
dian cymbals cases and hardware 
one year old $2000 new will sell 
for $1550 John. 17583-4423 


Classical guitar by Contreras 
$650 concert quality superb 
sound selling at half cost Call 354- 
3794 Evenings. 


CLASSICAL GUITAR 
TAKAMINE. $275. Hardshell case 
metronome, footstand included. 
References available. Call Guy 
serious inquires. 262-7505 


SHELDON Baby Grand Piano. 
Exc action & tone. Mahogany case 
like new. A beautiful instrument 
money $1500 Mike 536- 
7 


MINI-MOOG with Anvil case mint 
condition $1000. Also BUFFET 
ALTO sax mint condition $350 or 
b.o. keep trying 965-3826. 


Drum set five piece Ludwig set in 
excel cond black, grey and white 
finish. All new hardware best offer 
call Kevin 427-5950 


YAMAHA CS-50 POLYPHON syn- 
th amazing sound, 4 voice $1500. 
Also Micromoog $500. Both 3 
mos old. Full warr. Like new Mike 
536-1085. 


Peavey 400 Bass Amp-210w dist 
unit 6-band eq;cab w 2HD 15s 
$300. Sunn Bass Cab w 2-15 


RAMIREZ 
Classic guitar. Concepion 
Jeromina 2 cond. w/hard 
shell case. Call Kurt 277-4532 wk 
days 8-5, 738-5146 wkends. 


Piano-Baby Grand very good 
condition asking $2100 401-884- 
8159 Piano in East. Greenwich R.!. 


Upright Piano exc sound $260; 
Fender vibroilux amp. B.O. Sun or 
eves 628-4457 keep trying 


HOHNER Elictric Piano $400, 
Korg Synthesizer $250, Sound 
City Bass Keyboard $200, Ac- 
coustic Bass Amp $250, Hyland 
Sound System $275, Jordan All 
Instrument Amp $75 Call 567- 
1998 eves 


1978 FENDER MUSTANG 
GUITAR used little-still under 
warranty Mint condition Great ac- 
tion Must Sell $285 or BO 523- 
6763 


For Sale, Polytone 101 Bass amp. 
New JBL 15” $300 firm Call 738- 
5911 Keep trying. 


Tenor Banjo Vega Ranger 1 
owner. Exc playing cond. Today 
$600+ will sell $300. Includes 
velvet lined hrdcase. 653-3400 ext 
731. Ask for Chuck. 


String Bass for Sale. Excellent 
“cond New bridge & tailpiece w 
sturdy canvas cover Must see & 
play $400 Mark 734-9170 eves 


Outcall servicing No Shore & So 
Shore areas 24 hrs. 588-3983 


POETRY IN MOTION 
North, South, East or West-We 
give a massage that is truly the 
best. Call 876-6916. 


Enjoy a stimulating feather 
massage by a sexy young lady. 
Call Charlene at 367-2638. 


Excellent massage with two 
women Relaxing atmosphere. 
Dannielle 492-2618. 


HOT & DELICIOUS 
Gents who enjoy dominance 
& humiliation - bondage & 
discipline, S&M, plus - a cal! 
to me will make you see | am 
the best. Sun., Mon., Wed. & 
Thurs.-Russian & Greek 
massages daily. 

289-1337 


Let a pretty girl massage away 
your troubles. Bos. & Camb. Out- 
calis only 262-2299 . 


Superb Massage Leah 254-2658 


AN INSPIRATION 
By app only Consult modeling 


Outcalls all areas 367-9334. 


GENTLEMAN’S 
DELIGHT 


Are you tired of being 
rushed? Try us for that sen- 
suous massage. Garter belt, 
stockings and free movie. 
Why wait? 


344-5630 
S-S 


CALL INGRID 
Enjoy yourself Call 367-3454 


Best massage call 267-2256. 


TUNING AT HOME 


PAY LESS FOR QUALITY 
Grands — Uprights — Spinets! 


Vintage Cabinet Grands — New Spinets & Consoles 
(all new pianos have a 10 year warranty) 


LARGEST SELECTION OF RE-CONDITIONED PIANOS 


Steinways - Mason Hamlin - Chickering - Knabe - Ivers & Pond - Bandwin 
PIANO BENCHES ON SALE NEW & USED — 


NOW OPEN IN PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 
80 Albany St. rear entrance next to Racquet Club 


Thurs. & Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. & Sun. 10-6 p.m. 603-431-5897 


DON’T BUY A PIANO 


until you see our Selections & Prices 


Open 7 days a week 10 AM to 10 PM 


Wholesale | 


PIANOS 


PIANO RENTALS NOW AVAILABLE 


$99 and up 


J.D. FURST & SON 


21 Brookline Ave., 267-4079, Kenmore Sq., Boston 
WATCH FOR OUR NEW LOCATION IN CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


BEST PRESET SYNTHESIZER 
you can buy...Yamaha SY-2 with 
28 presets and many variables. 
Brand new... $450. 923-1914 


4 JBL bass cabs w/2205 spkrs. 
$250 Bi-amp stereo EQ $165 
Roland Echo RE-201 $375 
Yamaha 2200 power amp. 2000 
watt follow spot all this used less 
than 3 months. Call Scott (617)- 
438-2283. 


Portable Elec. Piano, 1 yr old Perf 
Cond, Just tuned Cost new $900. 
$625 takes it. 273-1135. Full 66- 
key Wurlitzer EP200A 


SPINET PIANO 
STEINERT small modern upright 
piano for sale. O’Neals Furniture 
Co. 160 Blue Hill Ave, Boston Ma 
‘(02119 445-0540, 445-054 4 


THE PIANO 
BUYER 


Pianos bought and sold. | pay 
top money for pianos. Cal 
J.D. Furst. 


267-4079 


CONGAS $125 
New- Professional. 492-7399 or 
492-6642 Jim 


FENDER Twin reverb amp mint 
cond. never played out used for 
practice only like new, $375. Call 
963-3185 after 5:30. 


Fender Precision Bass $285. 
Ampeg Amp $225 Cail Brian 492- 


Vintage Hammond B-3 w/Leslie + 
HR40 speaker. Best offer around 
$3000. 438-3345 


Out call massage We are new ex- 
citing & lovely 344-3885 


MASSAGE FOR WOMEN 
Slim attrac 24 yo WM will 
massage or model for you with 
absolute discretion John 322- 


SIZZLING 
Lovely lady will relax you in 
complete privacy. Cross- 
dressing sessions avail. Sin- 
cere only. 


266-4060 


Luxurious massage by Tina out- 
calls Boston only 232-3391. 


GWM Paul student rates 267- 
1410 
GWM DANA 536-0938 studen 
rate 


EROTIC MASSAGE 
Tell me how to dress, stock- 
ings, high heels, garter belt. | 
show free porno film. Tell me 
what you like. I'm 36-24-36 
and love to please. Cal! 10am 
till 4pm, Mon. thru Fri. only. 
Ask for Kim. 

265-5208 


Sensuous’ massage by pre-op 
transexual Brandy Call 267-1672 


Are you a real gentieman desiring 
total relaxation in tranquil setting 
with curvaceous brunette young 
lady? 267-3142. 


For a full body massage Call Lori 
at 266-0918. 
MASSAGE 
Men get your MASSAGE ai 
ELFIES GARDEN OF EDEN. 
Expert Swedish, Powder, or 
Hussian Oakleaf Massage. 
Unlimited use of sauna and 
steam room. Come to 64 
Middlesex Tpk., Burlington or 
call 272-8660 
New Hours: Mon.-Sat 
11 am to 11:30 pm 
Ask for our EVERYDAY SPECIAL 


$5 Discount on ‘2 hr 
massage 


VIVA! 
Enjoy a most relaxing and enjoy- 
ing massage w an exquisite 
auburn beauty Lina discrete and 


_ quiet 232-7317. 


GWM 22 267-4145 
Relax with 36-C Nicki 492-7668 


Superbness means me 266-3067 


236-4065 
Massage with me! 10am-5pm 


TRACY 
Is back from Florida, looking 
forward to seeing old friends & a 
few new ones as well. 269-8492 


IN OR OUTCALL 
by appt. only. Calls verified. 
One or two yg ladies adv 
10am-6pm Mon.-Fri. 
Please Call 


262-6242 


Ric handsome well built versatile 
discrete 247-3896. 


MELLOW OUT 
With lovely Brunette 367-2613. — 


Outcalls healing Swedish and 
feather massage 262-4417. 


MASSEURE for discreet women 


MANDALA 


Healing Massage 


HOUR LONG - 
TOTAL BODY 


MASSAG 
MASTERCHARGE AND 


VISA 
NOW ACCEPTED 
Where the Supreme Art of 
Relaxation Is Praciiced. 
Newton: open 7 days, 9-9 
965-1066 
965-5535 


“nly Zak 322-0397 or Box 9676 


2 very hunky Italian studs, brown 
hair & eyes, mustaches & great 
bodies will escort and model. Out- 
calls only Tony and Frank 262- 
0479 Discretion assured. 


Relax to mass by lov TV 227-7057 


Two well bit men will work 
together or alone Dick 262-5513 


Handsome WM 6' 165 sincere 
vers & exp for modeling 266-5091. 


F wtd for erotic nude ses. Cail 
963-4255 8-1pm All welcome 


TONY AND GREG 266-8521 
KEVIN 261-1335 


RMI KC-2 synthesizer,$2000; 
POLYMOOG w pedals $2900; 
ARP 250 cab. w 7 modules, 
$2000; MINITMOOG, $500. Stereo 
Dolby NR unit $150. MOOG, 
Sample/hold unit, $150, MOOG 
Ribbon Control, $150; Freeman 
String Synthesizer $600. Will 
haggle. Call John 782-9100. 


BRIGHTON Sound PA w 6 
channel mix brd; 2 cab w 15in JBL 
& EV horns, 200 wrms pwr amp 
$900 rugged & compact Acoustic 
300 pwr amp $225 Randall 
monitor cab w 15in Woofer & 
Piezo $150 Acou: tic 880 mix brd 
12 channl 3 out 9 bdn eq. Todd 
923-1914 


Alex 266-0735 10 am - midnite 
Dino-10-12 day 5-9 ev 367-5979 


ENTERPRISE 


The Finest In 
Male 
Models & Escorts 
Outcall Service ONLY 
For Appt. 
Tel. 569-3060 
10 am-midnight 
7 days a week 


INSTRUMENTS 


THE INSTRUMENT 
EXCHANGE 


Wants to buy used Fender, 
Gibson, Martin, etc. guitars. 
Also used saxes, amps, and 
keyboards. Check our prices 
on new & used instruments. 
661-9798 


1969 Telecaster-exc cond, Strat 
adjustable bridge, $300. Fender 
Precission Bass 1970, $325. Call 
Don 396-2656. 


AMPLIFIER 
2 PV cabinets 4 12” speakers in 
each, 1 Acoustic head 125rms call 
Jay 353-1314 anytime. 


EV Sentry spk cabs 2 12” spks in 


REBUILT UPRIGHTS 
GAMELIN & DAVIES’ 


QUALITY 
60 Aberdeen Ave., Camb. 


354-2926 


ARP Omni-2 exc. $1250. Yamaha 
SY-2 synthesizer w road case exc 
$500. Mutron Bi-Phasor, univibe, 
mikes, mixer. 923-1914. 
HAMMOND B3 with 122 Leslie 
like new excellent condition 
Dollies covers many extras Call 
George 413-536-2588 

Crown DC300 under wrnty $600 
Crown D150A $400. Electrovoice 
monitor FM12-3, new $300. Elec 
pno, Wurlitzer $350 923-1914. 


ACOUSTIC BASS 
German, exc. cond. w/ bag & 
french bow, $700. Call Ron 666- 
3992 days & 738-1151 eve. 


YAMAHA G100 amp 250 watt 
head distortion control & reverb 
‘stands 6’ tall with covers 4 mos 
old 2 cabinets with 8 10" speakers 
$700 Roy 586-5993 after 6. 


Calif bound-must sell quickly 
Shure PA head & 4 columns al! 6ft 
tall excel. cond. $550. 447-6;'66 


YAMAHA CONCERT 
TROMBONE. Bought and never 
used. Worth $550 will sell for 
$350. Call 588-3447 after 6 pm. 


PIANO-Miller upright, good tone, 
middle pedal works, nice cabinet, 
easy 1st floor move, $700 Call 
547-4883 eves. 


SRO’s $200 Sunn SO amp $100. 
272-0589 


Silvertone Console Organ 2 
manuals Bass pedals chord tab 
11 voices 12 enc speaker dk wood 
finish Exc cond $300 272-0589 


OBOE-limited edition- handbuilt. 
by Fox(basson) an excellent step 
up-body is comparable to the new 
loree plastic 731-6885 


For Sale-Ludwig drums five piece 
zildjian symbols-high-hat, 
$375,best offer, good condition, 
call Jon 334-4390 


Reconditioned re-finished Ivers & 
Pond Piano, excellent musical in- 
strument. $950.00 Call 522-7604 
mornings. 

ARP 2600 synthesizer just 
callibrated inc. all cabels and 
patch cords. $1200 or B.O. cail 
861-6828 anytime. 

HAMMOND B-3 
Portableized, on wheeis & 
removable ‘egs. With 122 Leslie 
cabinet: Electronic volume pedal, 
For sale immed. Low price. 277- 
8797 


LINTON student oboe. Like new 
cond. Listed for $440 will sacrifice 
for $210. Call 266-3700 ext 2800 
betw 9 & 5. M-F. 


SPINET ORGAN 
Conn Theaterette Auto & Keyed 
Rhythms Ex Cond Walnut Tone 
Mods Leslie Spk Cost $4600 Must 
Sacrifice $1900 665-9588 


4-Biamp-M2V crossovers $90 
each Roland Re201 Echo $375 
BGW 750 $650 BGW 500 $550 
Road S118 bass cabinet 
W18"evm $275, 1966 Gibson 
Thunderbird single P.U. bass 
call 413-774-3616 or 773- 
5657. 


CUSTOM INSTRUMENTS 

AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 
Stop by with your instrument 
and play through some of the 
finest amps and effect de- 
vices available including 
products by Alembic, Cer- 
win-Vega, Gauss, Altec, and 


. K&L PRO AUDIO 
_- 75 .N. Beacon St., Watertown 
926-6100 


Piano uprt exc cond BO 646- 
9472. 


SWTP Tiger 100 watt mono power 

amp for guitar ro hifi $70. Heath 
uitar speacker bottom 90 watts 
90. Gerald 536-0823 nites. 


OVATION 
Acoustic model 1112-4 with hard 
case excellent condition $250 Ph. 
227-4336. 


YAMAHA YC-25D combo organ. 
Leslei 925 amp w preamp. Both in 
exc cond. Asking $1600 will 
bargain. 472-0861. 


P.A. for sale Altec 1220 mixing 
console exc cond $1000 Tapco 
2200 stereo eq $125 4Altec 
speaker enclosures $220 each 
Traynor 100watt amp $75 2Altec 
421 bass cabinets $300 pair 
Jensen 15” speaker $60. Must sell 
best offer considered 383-6795. 


Mini Moog !banez fig mxr phase 2 
furman parameteric 3 Ibanaz 
analog deiay BGW 750 & 250 2 
Gauss HF4000 8 ch Biamp mix 
bd. 12 ch. Biamp bd ats amp rack 
ph. 277-5270 or 277-1200 ext 274. 
Gibson ES225 15 yrs old w/case 
excellent condition-A great jazz 
guitar $350 Call 247-0344 

Arp Omni w/ amble case,3 mo old 
must sell $1500,biamp 6 channel 
stereo mixer mod for sep out on 
ea channel $500 Ike new 864- 
4395 


HAMMOND B-3 
Leslie 122 RV spkr 100wt drvr 
+dollies, bench & pedals 
Everything brand new, never out 
yo Home. $4200 or BO Sal 924- 
81 


A smali, persona! piano 
store. Uprights, spinets, and 
grands. Our pianos are fully 
re-conditioned and refin- 
ished and are backed by our 
20 point inspection list and a 
written guarantee. Our certi- 
fied technicians will discuss 
with you what quality means 
in @ piano. Reasonabie 


Next to Aliston Depot 
75 


739-2200 776-64 
A good piano makes ail the 
difference. 
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Bass precision copy new nature 
w/case $150 Alto Ciar Seimer- 
Bundy w/case $250 Silver Clar 
a $60 drums 8pc $300 536- 


Yamaha EM-100 PA Head $300, 
Sony TC-K3 Cassette Deck $150, 
Both as New. 462-6864 


Mossman Flint Hills Custom 12 
string guitar, serial no 73-30 3, 
built before the fire. 14-fret neck, 
individual Schaller tuners. 
Beautiful tone, built with balanced 
voicing $1200 with hard-shell 
case. Call 603-224-7216 


GRAND PIANO for sale $1000 5 
12’ Black Clarendon Victor 266- 
7659 


$$$ for Guitars and Amps. Best 
deals - largest stock. RECORD 
GARAGE 354-8870. 


GEMEINHARDT Wood Piccolo 
Silver head joint Beautiful cond 
$450 1-256-9293 


1 pr custom Capron PA cabinets. 
Each cab containing 6 EV horns w 
2 5 in. Alteck spkrs $400 or BO. 
Call 783-9375. 


PEDAL STEEL GUITAR instruc- 
tion wanted. Desire instructor who 
is competent & knowledgeable. 
Call 665-0475 ask for Art. 


Lighting equipment 4 sale: Lekos « 
Fresnels Spots Cable Power 
Distrib Plush PA Bulbs Bases 
Pipe Daytime 603-749-4399 


Two Gombop Congo Drums and 
Fiber Cases Call Mike at 734-0322 
Leave message. 


Acetone P.A. Head 6 chanels 
Great for small clubs or lounge 
Ase ex cond call Je( ff 288- 


Beusher alto sax-pads, springs in 
mint cond, excellent tone. With 
case, strap, mouthpc, extras $225 
call Steve 782-7451 Bri. 


Encore hollow body electric 
guitar; 2 pickups, tremelo bar, 
emeraid green, exc cond, w/ 
Gregory Mark 16 amp: 2 channel 
w/ reverb & ft switch, best offer. 
Call Bill 964-8017. 


Gibson Howard Roberts custom, 
beut sunburst finish, exc action 
and tone, like new with hardshell . 
case Call Bob 787-2382 


PIANO. Beautiful Lauter up right, 
d cond. inside & out, exc.tone, 
400 or BO. Worlester electric 

organ only 1 yr. old not even used, 

two key boards full background, 

$1400, asking $1000BO. Eve. 273- 

0077 


MARSHALL-100W Amp & 
Speakers 650 Fender Jazz Bass 
250 Crown PA Amp D150 325 
Bogen Mix 150 Gibson SG Axe 
200 Bob 344-8608 


6 string STERLING-GIBSON 
Guitar. Exc. cond. $175, $250 
when new. 738-0617. After 7 pm. 


50's Tremolux head screams $130 
w/ m vol. 1932 Gibson J-35 $325! 
Wanted: Vox tube amps, cabs 
Sunburst Tele 661-1013 547-6853 


Farfisa Compact Organ 4 octave 


Gdikg DWM,30's seeks shapely S 
or MWF for gd times, friendship 
and sex. Be 20-45,phone, pic if 
poss to Box 9647 


Photog seeks big busted F to 
model nude $20 ph no exp nec 
PO Box 244 Worcester Ma 01606 


Attr SWM 41 str sks to meet F, 
Couples for sex and fantasy. 3 can 
be great. Openwinded, ready to 
pis. Let's meet soon Box 9648 


Free xrated catalogs! Stag films 
hot mags sex aids! Shop in 
privacy at home! Free info excel 
box 98-P Stratham NH 03885 


PURE BODY 
CLUB SUNBURST 


An active, intimate social club for 
swingers. Meet friends at one of 
our groovy partys. Learn about 
the swingers movement at our 
new coffee workshops. For 
membership application and info 
send $1.00 for post. and hand. to 
PO Box 111, Swansea, Ma. 02777. 


DEAREST POLLY 
(FooF, Crevitch, Crubby, Pee- 
Pee, Rommey, Critter) Happy B- 
Day, Love, THE NEST DWELLER. 


One attr WCpi with Bi poss 30s 
40s sought for 3somes longternm 
friendship. Meet talk, gentle sex. 
Love garter belts, nudity, play, 
watching. Am tall gentile edctd 


DRINKIN BUDDIES 

| am a 36 yr old ular guy 5'6 
160 Ibs hunky dude. | wear a 
yellow hankerchief in my right 
hand pocket. Am really into water 
sports but only with 18-36 year old 
masc and straight appearing. Into 
levis consrt boots ams suds 
macho type best. Box 9610 


BIWM SKS M & ORF 
Gd Ikng BiWM 34 wants to meet 
Bi or GM or F for daytime desc 
sex | am pleasant and intelligent | 
love oral please write Box 9656. 


Corporal punishment for all 
naughty boys and girls spanking 
strappring birching hairbrushing 
handsome rugged master 33 will 
discipline you properly R. Swan-. 
son PO Box 1014 Providence R.1. 
Annex St. 02903 


RUFFLES & LACE 
Elegant busty blonde enjoys 
wearing exotic lingerie for loving 
encounters with successful 
gentiemen.!'d just love to show 
you everything I've got. Write me 
quick! Love Box 9568 


FIRST GAY REL SOUGHT 
I'm a str-lkg WM(21), who is att to 
men. I'm Ikg for a fnd 1st, a lover 
2nd you must be sesitive, patient, 
& under 25, write Box 9652. 


SWEDISH GIRLS 
Standard: traveling USA! Photos, 


looks & bid seeks GM 18-26 non- 
conformist adventure type for 
summer fun-travels-relat & sex no 
pressure or hassies-Tennis 
partner also wanted newcomer 
OK but competitive All sinc 
replies ans Box 9645 


some with husband send photo & 
phone & desc. itr. Box 9636 


Spanking humiliation by mid age 
WM any age sex color hand pad- 
die strap my place nude 
obedience Box 9628. 


Married exec seeks Ig busted 
married woman for discreet 
lunches and afternoon sex in Ri or 
Southern Mass area | am 45 and 
6'2 190 Ibs Write PO Box 9432 
Prov Ri 02940 No pros 


MWM 37 6ft2 gd bid well endwd 
looking for same to 40 Bi,str ok,no 
fats, | have place pis give desc, 
way to con Box 9641 


WM32 wid like to meet woman to 
share with seek honesty and sen- 
sitivity. | like music, books quiet 
times with spec person Let's start 
as friends and grow AL POB 35 
Braintree MA 02184 


Prof SWM 41 attr succ sks SWF 
curvaceous esply full shapely 
rear. Tired of single scene | hope 
similar minded WF answers Box 


2 BIWM 50 seek 3rd G or BIM for 
fun & games at our home only 
sincere honest discrete West sub- 
urbs We are interested Greek ac- 
tive french passive age 25-30 
could be worth your while Not 
handsome or slim but full of life. 
Phoenix box 9541 


You are Eurasian I'm Oriental We 
spoke at Sporters Thurs 43 
Please contact Box 9638 


WM 28 former coll prof seeks W ] 
F for long & gentle sex. Friendship 
possible. Tell me about U. Mark 
PO Box 718 Boston 02102 


Successful BiWM 30 seeks guy 4 
live in if cute, well built! Free rent! 
AMPLFMM 2 bed furnshd tux apt 
POBX 171 (Han. Sta) Boston 
02113. 


SEXUAL 
CREATIVITY 
A society of people actively seek- 
ing to fulfill erotic fantasies. $1.00 
for membership info. Fantasy 
Pairing Institute, Box 7-543m 
W.Hartford, CT. 06107 


Interested in Cross Dressing? See 
ad INVITATION TVs _ in 
AARDVARKS. 


GAY BALD UNCUT 
GWM 40 yr butch hairy uncut 510 
155 bald trim beard into WS lite 
S&M kinky sex. U.B. GR ac Fr AP. 
I'm looking to submit to an uncut 
25 to 40 ripe wild kink stud. Pis 


atheistic SWM lawyer 6’ 160 Ib 40 
seeks attr F Write 
PO Box 80 Bos MA 02101 


LOCAL SWINGERS! Men, 
Women! Boston area! Details for 
stamp! Joyce, Suite 520, 127 
Williams St., Whitehall, NY 12887. 


Sincere attractive Bi F 28, invites 
Bi F to share gentle warm intimate 
experiences with her tender man. 
Box 9445 


TRANSSEXUALS/ 
CROSSDRESSERS 
Don’t miss another issue of 
TRANSITION, the leading 
newsletter of the crossgen- 
der world. Lively, literate, 
authoritative, professional. 
$7.50 for0 issues, $13.50 for 
20. Or send $1.25 for sample 


“Cornfide 


Box 56, Tappan, NY 10983. 


252 Boyiston St. 
If you are over 20 years with this ad & a photo I.D. 


you will get FREE ADMISSION to the 


_Hottest!! GAY DISCO IN BOSTON. 


Span bass treble vibrato reverb 
fender amp & speaker Carry 
cases Exc cond $675 625-4110 


1915 Chickering upright piano. 
Superb original cond mahogany 
case ivory keybrd prof quality 
462-6864. 


PROFESSIONAL 
AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


For studios, sound reinforce- 
ment, musical instruments, 
bars, and discos. We sell & 
service top name equipment 
at rock bottom prices. Also do 
custom design work. 


Call (617) 926-6100 


Ask for PRO AUDIO 
Occur 


Zodiac Readings 337-5072 
BIO-RHYTHM CHART 


Computer printout of your per- 
sonal bio-rhythm curves. $2 for 90 
days. $5 for full year. Send check 
or M.O. with date of birth to 
compu-chart PO Box 261 No An- 
dover Ma 01845 


Py 


Readers who wish to 
respond to a box 
should address their 
replies to 
367 Newbury St., Bos- 
; ton, MA 02115. 


Cpls,F’s or bi s@ught for unhib 
erotic play by loving, sensuous, 
imag, very sexy cpl. yng 30’s, attr, 
slim. Love fulfill Py any fantasy. 
Photo please PO Box 8834 
Boston 02114 


Men wanted to join yng attr slim 


kinky fun. Prefer yng exp,bi, imag, 
afterngons love to take on group 
Of Bi guys. Phone photo, resa 


gexy lady & her lover for any kind - 


trim WM. No pain, drugs. Panties 
poss Can travel Lttr apprec 
Discrete Box 9654. 


Harv stu BiWM 22 5'10 180 gdikng 
str act offers frndship to lonely 
WM kids 18 w all str frnds & a dis- 
like for bars. Me too so | can help 
w gd conv & gd smoke. | am inexp 
& discrete like you. Send desc & 
way to contact. I'll send a picture 
wphone to Box 9653. 


details $1.00. Ingrid, Box 338-BP; 
Wilmette, IL 60091. 
MOM, DAD, 
ANDY & CHRIS 


Hi 


HIKE IN ITALY 
M 28 sensitive, humorous exp. 
traveller seeks warm energetic F 
to enjoy art & romance of Umbria 
Lu. Mid-May. Box 9657. 


Just one look, that’s all it took. 
BiWM 25 6’2 160 Ibs attr masc ath! 
cin shvn discr inexp seeks sim 
age/type M. Tired of thinking 
‘bout it too? Box 9650 


SWINGERS WNTD 
BiWM 24 wnts F 20-35 FR GRK 
games any race Also clips fr 
3some-4some action Am cin disc 
hot FR action 5'10 155 Snd phn ph 
to CY 491 400 Comm Ave Bost 
02115 Live yr fantasy with me! 


LOVE LADY 
Likes to take her time and do it 
right! Successful gentlemen will 
enjoy meeting this versatile and 
talented lady Box 8922 


Wtd: Lonely sens warm boyish 
GM any race by BiWM smal! 
musc. gdikng creative 36yrs into 
a music caring affection Box 


ADVENTURESS MATURE 
attr fun loving MF interested in 
uncommited recreational 
pleasure oriented relationship 
with mature attractive self aware 
M reply with description and 
phone to Box 9660. 


Free for women only 18-30 WM 27 
will release your frustrations with 
French massage & other sexual 
Creativity honest & discrete no 
Cpls or gays,name & phone to Box 
208 Lynn Ma 01905 


FOR MEN ONLY 
4day rose parade tour-$169- 
hotel,reserved 
seat,transfers,young male escorts 
and more.Limited space Write to 
Box 9655 


Harold no matter what happens or 


* what it looks like | still love you 


very much please remember 
those 5 words, teve Bill 


Gentlemen experience an hour of - 


complete relaxation with this pret- 
ty young woman. Discretion 
assured send no to Box 9569 


must. Box 9646 


ae 


MAGNETIC Wepl luvs sex she 27 
blond 36c-26-38 He 32 200ibs 6'3 
sks sim attr cpls BiF strM 23-35 
ph & photo PO Box 1014 03061 


WM 23 brn blue 5’9 155 col grad 
Gd job bored w nice girls sks F 
21-35 in exotic lingerie for sexual 
relationship No pros Box 9649 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
GARYII! 

How does it feel to know that 117,- 
000 know that its your B-Day? No 
different | bet, well here's hoping 
that it never stops snowing!!! Hap- 
py Birthday, again Dear, Love ya, 
little ole me.... 


MASTER NEEDED 
GWM sex slave 37 gdshpe sks 
mstr yng-yngr th bettr-FR TTL 
sbmssn sme exprnc-wnt mch 
more Anxs FR B-D S-M ws en scat 
tit trnng snd intrsts dscrptn wy to 
cntct PO Box 115 Cnerd Ma 01742 


SWM mature youthful MD, attr, 
sks yng attr SWF with real 
hourglass figure. You'll love to 
pass the time with me. Box 9650 


WM busmn 27 sks WF 18-26 
elegant & assertive for good times 
conversation & who knows? Must 
be slim & attr no pros name & 
phone to Box 208 Lynn MA 01905 
Hurry Lets get together now. 


Men dare to be different oral 
satisfaction for a man by aman no 
reciprocation GWM 42 BX 15 102 
Charles St Boston 02114. 


BiWM gdikg marr 27 6 165 prof str 
‘apr sks other attrac str Ikg marr 
M's 25-35 for occas get togethers 
& frndsap disc a must P.O.Bx 287 
N. Oxford 01537 


Mature WM 30's seeks females 
for loving backrubs, erotic sex. 
Your place or mine No age 
barrier. POB 403, Attleboro, MA. 
02703 


GWM 26 6’ 160 msc strait decent 


EATING OUT 

For that special connoisseur who 
can appreciate the delight of un- 
inhibited (hairless) oral satisfac- 
tion. This well endowed (36-24- 
36) attractive lady would enjoy 
sharing her best. Send bus. card 
or letterhead to box 9658 for 
mutual satisfaction. 


Clean white male slim very well 
endowed sexy friendly seeks cou- 
ple for erotic threesomes discrete 
write box 9644. 


MISTRESS WANTED 
! am skg Ivg attr bright sparkly 
kind sincere mistress to share 


relat with succ creative yng 50 un- _ 


happily marr WN write with some 
detail in conf to Box 9651 


Clean MWM 46 easy going sks F 
for eve of Love and Games no pro 
any age write will ans all. POB 484 
Dedham MA 02026. 


NEED A GOOD HOME? 
GWM 40 offers a good home. 
Write about yourself: Your educa- 
tion, interests, goals, habits, in- 
cluding your use of tobacco, 
alcohol, drugs. Any age, race, sex 
POB 262 Franklin MA 02038. 


send your fantasies photo phone 
to Box 9543. Hurry! Rurals | live in 
Bos. but live hr frm you. 


JBiIWM 26 5ft 11, 150 gd Ik, into 
psych/meditation seeks sharing 
rship w/genuine caring M Send 
letter & picture Box 9639 


WM 28 sks WF 19-28 to join me 
on vacation in Fla in July Will visit 
Disneyworld, Busch Gardens, etc 
Will pay all expenses. Will ans all 


PO Box 278 Billerica, Mass. 01821 


GWM 5’9 150 honest 26 Grk pasiv 
clean wite colir typ Want meet 
nonhairy guys under 30 fr casual 
sex Box 550 102 Charles St 
Boston WBI Male 55 5'11 170 
married yng body seeks married 
Bi for frank talks sex possible 
name phone time to call Box 9622 


BI white couple seeks similar cou- 
ple. Box 9620 


SWING GROUPS 


Mid 40's BI White couple wants to , 


join you. Box 9620 


GAY MEN 
This mid-40’s BI white couple 
wants to meet intelligent, refined, 
sensitive men. Box 9620. 


SOUTH SHORE & CAPE 
BiWM wishes to form friendship 
group of G or Bi men between 23- 
40. Social gatherings and private 
trips. Send ideas Write Bob POB 
522 Brockton MA 02403. 


PORNO FILM MAKERS 
WM in 30's good Ikg, horney 
capable of 2 to 3 times per ses- 
sion or flick. PO Box 21, B'Vale 
sta., Andover, MA 


QUESTIONS? 
New into swinging? Have 
questions? Want answers? Ex- 
perienced yet understanding cou- 
ple offers relaxed informal at- 
mosphere to discuss topic. 
Discrete Write for details Box 


WM, average looks, 34, Catholic 
seeks mature woman who un- 
derstands love that comes from 
getting to know someone, respect 
and trust can lead to commitment, 
sex, marriage, kids and an ever 
growing love. Doing it the right 
way is secure and leads to real 
happiness. Reply Box 9634 


Foxy wife 39-26-38 seeks well 
built handsome men 20-30 for 3 


N Shore businessman 30 yrs 
looking for WF for morn & aft 
delight Please write PO Box 952 
Peabody 01960 


WM 24 5 10 masc good looks br 
hair & eyes with job that requires 
discretion seeks similar young 
guy not into bars being gay is 
hard enough being alone is worse 
I'm into sports movies travel Box 
CY 455 400 Comm Ave Boston 
02215 


C. Cod BiWM ave Ikg, tall, slim 22, 
reg guy, str fr, sks gd Ikg M 18-25 
for dscrt sex-photo, phone no 
fats, fems. Box 5 W. Yarmouth 


Bi FEMALE 
Attr W cpl both 30’s she bi he 
vasec safe wid like to hear frm attr 
bi F w or without exp. to enjoy oc- 
casional eves w us discreation 
assured Box 9621 


SURROGATE THERAPY 
tf sexual problems hinder your 
-relationships with women, sex 
therapy by professionaly trained 
female surrogates offers 
assistance. For info. Box 2097 


Attr amoral sensual hedonistic 


SWINGERS CLUB 
Central & N. Mass-an informal in- 
timate social club for couples on- 
ly. Replies confidential PO box 
1654, Fitchburg, Ma. 01420 


GWM 30's 40's live with gay un- 
derstanding straight F 52 SM NH 
TWN she alcoholic not long this 
life She lonely Marry her You 
guaranteed life tenancy LG apt 
plenty GWMs to satisfy you Poss 
job To write her GWM good 
friend-Box 11, Franconia, NH 
03580 


Very att W cp 32-34 into nylons- 
heels wish to meet F Bi or like cp 
Please reply PO Box 765 Fall 
River, Mass 02722 


GWM 49 sincr yn bdy br hr eyes 
5'11 180 41-33-39 musc gd Ikng 
sks GWM 30+ wil-end actc gr shr 
rurl 200 acre quiet mt frm grow 
own food sil cord wod wrk hard 8 
months 4 relax travel ski Box 11 
Franconia NH 03580 


ATTENTION WFs 
WM sks tall full bodied WFs who 
are over 5’9 for good times, fun & 
adventure. Let's meet over wine & 
dine. Box 9497 


SERIOUS REPLIES 
WM 50 Steady hard working open 
minded seeks WF 40-50 to share 
excellent 1 bedroom apt to call 


home in Brookline Village area’ 


Need companionship Rent free 
Send information Box 9548 


SWINGERS 

Are U tired of receiving names of 
swingers living far away? We ser- 
vice only New Eng so we can 
provide U a list of swingers living 
within only 50 miles of your 
residence! Send $2 to Box 475 
Belmont Mass. 02178. Give age & 
preferences. We will satisfy. 


GWM 35 sks same any age 18 for 
W.S. am new to scene prfr inexp 
GWM or F hv own apt & trans day 
time prfrd S of Boston area into 
pprs jocks gym gear etc reply 
POB 126 E Walpole ail letters ans 
promptly with ph no. zip 02032 
thank you. 


Attr cpl seeks same for swinging 
new need understanding cpl 
photo phone contact POB 312 
Ayer MA 01432. 


BI FEMALE 
Young attr W cpl sekin 
frndshp & good times. 
photo if poss Box 9564. 


Photog 28 Wants to meet muscle 
uys Models for photo session. 
iscreet Send descriptive letter. 

Box 9606 


Gay guys interested in forming 
backpacking-skiing-canoeing- 
bicycling club contact me and | 
will arrange meeting-box 9607 


BiF for 
hone & 


WM 37 professional financially 
secure sharp confident adven- 
turous travel N.E. county Inns An- 
tique auctions needs real horny F 
short trips age 25-35 dine at 
quaint N.E. Inns good deal for 
smart lady phone only fast reply 
super fun times Box 9597. 


Very attr st app GWM, 20’s seeks 
daytime enc with same. Have own 
place Prefer curly hair smooth 
bods uninhib 18-28 Phone & desc 
to Box 9591 


Vgdi GWM couple, st app 20's 
seek same for friendly good 
times. Desc phone photo? to Box 
9592. 


BLACK MALE 


_ Blk male 38 Prof coll Int in mtg 


Female counterpart Race rel un- 
impt Thtr Boating Golf Tennis 
Travel Din out Children OK Box 
9594 


EXCITING AFFAIRS 
MATURE LADIES 
WMM 41 successful executive 
seeks M or SF 25-55 for discrete 
affairs especially like two MF who 
are friends to share JT affair Write 
Framingham Box 4778 01701 in- 
clude phone & desires. 


NY prof man early 40's on 
assgnmt in Boston wishes to meet 
attractive, int woman, late 20's to 
mid 30's. Box 9572 


GWM 5'10 150 65yo st ap & actg 
Gr pas Fr act wid Ik yng masc. 
GWM to visit him at lake cottage 
this summer. No Phonies. I'm a ret 
prof hon & sinc race unimportant 
appear is age (18-35) Box 9574. 


Asian Indian M/28/5'5 Prof wid 
ike to meet W who appr gd comp 
mus arts outdrs photography If ur 
trd of just being anthr pr face & 
feel there better things to life call 


on me Box 9612 
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F ESCORTS 

NEEDED 18+ 
Earn big money-all attractive 
females wanted-we need more 
exotic dancers models mixers 
send qual and photo. A-1 Escort 
Service PO Box 373, Burlington. 
MA 01803 


Prof SWM 22 sks sens SWF 18-25 
Friendhip & sex both possible. | 
am very intelligent and attr and 
expect the same. If you fit, send 
phone & 1.Q. to P.O. Box 1689 
Boston MA 02105. 


SPANKING-SEX IN NH 
Preppies, coll boys, & young bus 
& prof men-B.B. spanking with full 
sexual repertoire as needed ad- 
min by BiWM prof, discrete act- 
pass, cin-cut, paternal type pref 
100 mi Manch. NH. Box 9617. 


LOVELY LADIES 

R U married single or divorced & 
unfulfilled? SWM 25 sens hand- 
some sks F 20-40 for fun sharing 
& intamacy. | am sincere & dis- 
crete. Contact me at P.O. NBox 
494 Harv Sq. 125 Mt. Auburn St 
Camb 02138 Justin. 


YNG WCPL SEEKS 
Cpls for frndship, and fun times. 
She 22 5’4, he 25 5'11. We prefer 
quiet evenings. Smoke OK. Lets 
see what develops. P.P. pis. Box 
9618. 


GWM 50 masc wants a discrete 
relationship with a younger gay or 
Bi M 21-35 for whom age makes 
no difference are you out there 
where if so please reply with 
description or photo if available 
Thank You Box 9619. 


MEET SEXY 
SWINGERS 
Continental Spectator has 132 
pages filled with ads & photos of 
active swinging couples & s exy 
girls who want to meet YOU 
Nationwide. Some addresses, 
B&D, TV's. Latest issue $5 to C.S. 
152 W 42 St. 418-P NYC 10036 


MEET GAY 
MEN 


--CLUB GOLDENROD- Magazine 


is jam-packed with ads and nude 
photos of Gay and Bi guys. 
Nationwide listings, some with ad- 
dresses. Hot new issue $5 plus $1 
postage to: Goldenrod 152 W. 
42nd St. No 418-P, NYC 10036 


Very att W cp 32-34 sk slim att F to 
join us Can provide home 
employment etc. Please reply PO 
Box 765 Fali River MA 02722 


CAPE COD 
New to Cape 28 y Bik guy exp SW 
clean discrete can not find 
swingers on Cape or F partner for 
good times. Need some action 
Box 1031 Mashpee MA. 


CAPE COD 

Couple Couples Females now you 
can try out fantasy to make or 
watch your wife or girl or join in or 
whatever desire with goodiooking 
bik guy 34 6’ 185ibs and not worry 
anyone finding out I’m a 
businessman and must be careful 
tell me your fantasy we can meet 
for dinner you got nothing to lose. 
I'm new to Cape send pic and 
phone if possible | will do same 
Box 518 Buzzard Bay MA. 


Infrmi intmt social B&D group for 
CPLS we’'il pair singls wknd 
seminar socials newsletr etc con- 
fidntl Bx 194 Wellesley 02181 


Straight, Bi, and gay females prof 
phtg sks F for modeling together 
alone for mag & add send disc & 
pic Box 544 Needham 


Gdikng BiWM 33 5'11 155 into 
weights, running, reltnshps sks 
sim M to 35 w musc bod & alive 
mind Reply w desc, phn & expec- 
tations. Box 9522 


MODEL WANTED 
or just a pretty girl for weekly sex- 
ual encounter with DWM 35 exec 
mutually rewarding situation Per- 
sonality imp Reply TD Box 364 
Fayville Mass Photo please. 


Gdikng Prof GWM 30 Camb. 
wants loving giving socially 
presentable man to 25. Upward 
mobility insured Box 9532. 


SQUASH PARTNER WTD 
SWM 30 seeks WF 25+ for 
squash & racquetball games Must 
be honest, sensitive, and like fun 
times. I'm 5’11in 175ibs; br hr & 
blue eyed. I’m gd Ikng & down to 
earth and you must be the same. 
Resp with phone no. to box 9463 


Lovely Attr. WF is very selective 
very subtle very sensuous very 
skilled & sks only high calibre 
gentleman for discreet interludes. 
Discretion assured Write to Box 


Attractive, generous, unusual M, 
46, seeks bright, slim, fun-loving F 
for dinner, laughs, smoke, sex. No 
pros. Box 9501, Providence Ri 
02904. 


SATIN! SPARKLE! GLITTER! Fun 
clothes-see HEADS-UP ad in 
GIGS 


YELLOW PAGE 
MODEL DIRECTORY 
80 page magazine loaded with 
nude photos/addresses of swing- 
ing female models nationwide. 
Sexy gals who'll pose/meet. Send 
$5 to : YP Models, 152 W. 42 St., 

418-P NYC 10036 


CLUB OF O 
A private club.-dedicated to in- 
troducing devotees as well as 
novices of B/D & S/M to each 
other. A discreet & convenient 
way to meet. Box 9238 for info 


Young pretty blonde boy loves 


wearing nylons panties and high 
heels wants to meet older man 
from Milton area to dress up with 
occassionalyy | am horny have 
nice legs and want to give oral 
gratification to a pretty man in 
nylons Box 9614. 


GWM 40's will service married 
men over 40 in need of relief fr 
tensions day or eve your place 
oe area allow 1 month Box 


Bi WM 40 seeks well endowed B 
or WM 25-40 for oral practice los- 
ing my touch help me regain it | 
am very willing respond Box 9615. 


R.1. WOMEN ONLY 
M, 25, hndsm, non-drnkng, seeks 
F into comics (hvy mti), music 
(prog, comm. jazz), films, Iks un- 
important Box 146 N. Kingstown 
02852. 


IT’S SPRING 
Let's enjoy it. Attr yng BiWM 24 
5'10 170Ibs seeks attr F's, cpls, for 
gd conv and mutual enjymnt send 
letter, ph & photo if poss to Box 
1098 Boston 02103 will answer all. 


Stable prof SWM 37 wants dom or 
sub fems to exch fantasy ideas 
Will swap fort-fone & possibly 
meet like: minded girl Discreet & 
sincere Explore your desires 
Marc Box 278 Hampton NH 03842 


BiM 29 wants to meet good gay & 
Bi men for good times in 
Rochester NH area please rite 
POB 3405 Rochester NH 03867. 


SJM 60 seeks a petite affectionate 
woman for friendship dating and 
intimate relationship PO Box 217 
Framingham MA 01701 


MWM prof stra 30 5'10 138 seeks 
couple under 32 to watch them 
Box 37 Newton Center 02159 
send phone disc. assured 


Artistic GWM 28 6'2 160 dark 
blonde gd Iks healthy spirited un- 
limited interests seeks sim masc 
friend Box 180 Hyannis 


MWM 67 5'11 170 retired seeks 
attr SF or MF 18-39 for occas 
meet morn or afternoon M-F yr 
place No of Bos I'm discreet, gen- 
tle, generous send 1st name 
descrip tel no best time to call to 
Box 9632 


W prof. M, 39, seeks WF, 
preferably married, for daytime 
adventure. Write Box 9613 


Discrete. Phone (photo) box 9623 


S. subrbn Bos 4 WF sk 4 WM 24- 
28, 4 Ighf & cmpnshp, Iks Rd Sox, 
movies, cncrts, dnr, drnks, par- 
ties, esy goin. If your Iking 4 sex, 
dont waste our time. Box 9624. 


SEEKING GIRLS TO FIGHT OR WRESTLE 
private film collector seeks to film fights or 
wrestling matches, either real or provocatively act 
Ut by girls. will pay $100 to $200+ per girl per 
atch. nothing difficult prefer girls with large 

ests, muscular legs, or both: send tel. no. or ad- 
$$ 10: John Cain, OLD 88. 310 Franklin St 
Boston, Mass 02110 


TOGETHER 

Tall, handsome, athletic, well 
educated Male wishes to meet an 
attractive, sensuous, fun-loving 
Female for a sincere, lasting 
relationship based on honest, 
mutual consideration. Box 222, 
Newton Mass. 02159 


GWM attr 26 180 6ft.dark hair, 
eyes & beard, muscular build into 
the outdoors, plants,the 
beach,the arts, dancing, etc. Ikng 
for GWM 21-29 with varied in- 
terests to share good times with 
reply to P.O. Box 1443 
Framingham Mass 01701 


MEET NEW DATES 

We run non-swinging get ac- 
quainted cocktail parties for 
single people pver 30. Married 
couples who date separately-also 
invited. A great, relaxed way of 
meeting new dates. Box 94, New- 
ton Centre Mass 02159. 


wealthy older gentleman for 
marriage of convenience 1 yr con- 
tract for generous settlement 
Write w photo & proposal Box 


TRADITIONAL ROLE 
Classes for traditional-role 
womenship. Starting in sprring. 
Learn to cook, sew & relax. 
Demands for TRW's expanding. 
Get in on the ground floor. Special 
classes in overlooking infidelity - 
Write Box 9662 for more info. 


Slim att M w Bi fem seeking a Bi 
fem for warm friendship must be 
clean & discrete phone and photo 
if poss Love 9674. 


Attr 25y/o Asian GM 5'7, 130 
seeks gdikg GWM to 30 for good 
times and friends. Like music 
Rock & class opera tennis swim 
Send desc or photo & ph to Box 
18030 Boston 02118. 


GWM master wntd by sub 37 yr 
masc GWM slave use & abuse me 
w/firm discipline no drugs phony 
seat Box 65 Kittery ME 03904. 


23 yr old attr W male seeks 
Females-Couples for sex am 
clean discreet love oral give & 
take phone/photo Very Hot! Box 
672 

BIWM 24 510 145 Ibs str act & 
appr Looking for same for sincere 
honest relationship let's talk & 


kind, tender, vry attrac WC, he 27 


“A bone-in sirloin’steak was enormous... | 
The baked potatoes are excellent, mealy, 


STEAK 


94 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 536-0184 * Open Noon to Midnite « Free Parking at Garage on Newbury St 


OUSE 


she 25, wd like to explore 
possibilities of loving, sharing, 
supportive, pos. long-term 
relationship with attrac BiF, in- 


‘terested in sincerity, in genuine 


happiness & affection. 3 equal 
partners aspiring to joy & peace of 
heart & mind, intelligent, funny, 
always considerate of each 
other's needs: emotional, sexual, 
Spiritual. We wait, with warmth & 
hope, for the right woman. 3 of us 
can love & share & be strentheged 
by the beauty of our world and 
ourselves. PO Box 443 Belmont 
02178. 


SPRING IS HERE 
Attrac athletic sincere Camb man 
sks refined lady 30ish who may 
enjoy music disco dance tennis 
touching planning why not ex- 
change P.G. letters OK calls 
photos optional Box 9625. 


NEEDS DYNAMIC 
DIAPER GIRL 
Handsome, SWM, 31, teacher 
seeks a girl who wants to wear 
rubber pants and diapers and be 
again. Don't be shy! Box 


Cpls females girlfriends SWM 24 
6’ 160 gdikng clean will do 
anything you want disc assured 
ok pic for fast reply if poss Box 


- GLAMOROUS — 
SENSUOUS LINGERIE 
FROM CALIF. 


Style 402 — Crotchless Pantie, 
Lace Trim, One Size $4.00 


Style 403 — Crotchless Satin 
Bikini, Lace Trim S-M-L $4.00 


Style 406 — Gold Satin String 
Bikini S-M-L $4.00 


Style 420 — Lame Heart G- _ 
String One Size $5.00 


Style 414 — Velvet Pantie, Lace 
Rhinestone Trim S-M-L_ $5.50 


To order, mail check or M.O. 
plus 75¢ post. & handling to 


QUEENS & KINGS 
P.O. Box 312 
Mitton MA 02186 
Allow 2-4 weeks for delivery 


BWM It 45 come by after work for 
drink & be serviced nude ph& ph 


.gets ans no fats fems B&D S&M 


Jamaica Plain. Box 9635. 


MWM 28 6' 160 gdik clean sks 
married F for disc daytime in- 
terludes Ph & photo if poss dis- 
crection assured Box 9626 


We are four hdsm WM We always 
act as one 8 hands 8 arms 8 legs 8 
lips 4 tongues 4- 4- 4you All for 
you at the same time. You can 
never relive fantasy. Act here and 
you will remember our 40,our 8 
our 4 forever No groups no pros 
no photos Just up people ready to 
see a self they have never seen 
before. Send phone & tell us how 
you will use us Box 9603 


S Male 29 gd Ik sks female who 
need someone steady not a1 nite 
stand no games aquarius PO Box 
449 Bos Ma 02102 


Yng. Attr. TV and Attr. Black 
Female Desire To Meet Well En- 
dowed men, cplis. Write Box C- 
401 New Bedford, Ma. 


OLDER MEN 

Really turn me on. If you're over 
40 successful selective & tired of 
being hassled or rushed & sk the 
ultimate in erotic pleasures pis 
contact this lovely extroardinarily 
talented sensuous WF. PO Box 
212 Prudential Sta Boston Ma 
02199 


Big Horn Wanted. Have U used a 
penis enlarge technique 
successfully? Let's talk. Serious 
No sex! phone/letter Box 9633. 


WHERE E’ER YOU WALK 
Never mind the why & wherefores, 
faint heart never won fair lady! S 
eligible M, 45-55, who would like 
to meet this perky, unique, jaunty 
F, write Box 300 Newtonville, MA 


If you are a Wf who is warm sen- 
sitive to sharing thru swinging this 
Ivy Ed mid 40's WM would app 
contact phone pis Box 9629 


Lonely? Male 31 6’ 160ibs 
looking and full of love! | want to 
go to Calif on vacation. Will you 
take me? Will ans Itr from serious 
lonely financially stable M or F. 
Let's have a cozy dinner together 
and talk. OK? Box 9637. 


ALONE? WHY 
See Mrs. Scofield’s ad under 
DATING. 


Attractive slim WBi couple F31 
M37 seek same or Bi discrete 
send phone num to Box 264 Fox- 
boro Ma 02035. 


McCATHOLIC SOCIETY 
Support proposed merger of 
Catholic church & McDonalds 
Revitalize the church Write for 
info Box 9661 


BIWM 30yrs av looks Coll ed en- 
joys tennis jogging gd books & 
conversation seeks sim 20-30 PO 
Box 538 Beverly Farms MA 


BIWM 27 6'0 175 br hr Gr eyes 
Sagittarian wishes’ to make new 
friends 17-27. | like books films, 
dancing, talking, walking, 
laughing. life. Write me a letter 
about yourself and | will respond. 
Pictures would be enjoyed. Box 
9642 
IN SEARCH OF CLASS 
Today. class is rare-in people. 
ideas, lifestyle. Harvard gradt, 
successful, profssni M sks to shr 
fun exprnces, mutual stimulation 
travi w bright alive F write Box 


WM 30 Masseur seeks F for dis- 
creet & mellow get togethers. 
Don't pass me by you won't regret 
it. Box 9685 


WHITE BUSINESSMEN 
Who can afford to spend some 
time with sexy young ladies, in 
privacy, in the Boston area, 
between hours of 9am to 6pm. 
Massages also. Please send your 
business cards or letter heads to: 
Leisure Time PO Box C.Y. 482 400 
Comm Ave Boston, Ma 02215 


Gd looking young man 18 6' 150 
ibs loves to party needs 
relationship with a good looking 
girl Please write send photo Box 
9682 


White Male seeks new adventures 
in oral fun with Males & Females 
Write RD Box 111 310 Franklin 
Street Boston Ma 02110 


GWM sr cit like hear same or 
others occ mtgs Bost So Sh dis- 


, Creet details fone no Box 9679 


Bi WM Bodybuilder 22 6’ 18in 
arms looking for same 18-30. 


PROPOSAL 
V. attr. F Eurasian 25 seeking 


see? Box 9671 


Irish Catholic Male 25 seeks date 
with marriage-minded woman 
send address to POB 291 
Sommerville MA 02143. 
SEEKING SWBIF 
Tall, slim. v attr prof SWM 31 
seeks to share fun times and a 
warm, intimate relation with a slim 
pretty BiF. Enjoy theatre, film, 
photography, travel and sports. | 
seek a gal willing to give un- 
selfishly of herself. | have much to 
give in return Box 9399. 
BI HUNKY HUMANIST 
W mr M in shape body & mind gd 
frnd strong body gent! hands avrg 
Biblical Iks brn brd eyes gd smile 
runr singr pro weneed us trust 
sincere | am oasis write Box 405 
310 Franklin St Bos. 


GWM 38 5'11 140 RI area wants to 
make life with tall rugged man 35- 
50 | will slave for you and do 
whatever. Send phone no to Box 
2494M. East Side Station Prov RI 
02906 

Hunky bodybuilder wntd 2 dis- 
cipline dominate me as UR slave 
I'm 22 lean masc hard-boddied 
send desc & phone SIR Box 9668. 


BLACK MEN WANTED 
Gdikng WM 29 has hot tongue & 
buns for gdikng black guys who 
dig good sex. No money. Write SV 
PO Box 343 Brighton MA 02135 
GWM very handsome 24 6' 170 
sks prof man to help through hard 
times send phone Box 9598. 

WELCOME 
HOME JOE 


Love Kate, Annie & T 


GWM 28 seeks young boyish 
GWM for love & friendship-poss 
Roommate-Florida inexp ok John 
Box 133 Concord Ma 01742 


BIWM prof 24 sim gd ikng well 
travelled active seeks Bi F M and 
cpls for love and frndshp lonley 
and lost in big B Matt Box 9669 


| am a successful, handsome WM 
31 yrs old. | seek women 25— 36 


interested in pleasing 


periences send to Box 9667 


GWM 28 5'10 165 attr appr & act 
sks GWM for frndshp & more? Do 


you care? PO Box 276 Stoneham 
Mass 02180 Take Care 


M BIWM 26 6'60 vry oral attract 
masc educ sensitive sks caring 
disc relationship with same dont 
be afraid no fats no frks Box 9665 


Attr Man 20's sks F wrestling 
partner for fun. Best 2 out of 3 No 
time limit. No holds barred. Box 
9670 


Slim GWM would like 2 meet mas 
GM for fun etc sut 761 102 
Charles St. 02114 Inc Tel number 
sincere men only Box 9673 


MARATHONERS 


| want your unlaundered jock aft 
the race! Good looking, discreéf, 
bearded bi-guy will replace 
w/nrnew one if u include pix and 
description of u in running gear. 
Will also serve u in or out of jock. 
Send to Ken, Box 274, Alliston 
02134 
GBM 20 col stu 5'11 150!bs gd. 
looks ath sks others for spec. 
close enctrs or better! Send desc 
no and photo Box 9689. 
BASEBALL! 
Tryouts. Age 17-30. If you're good 
or you hustle Call Karl at 783-0956 
Boston City League Team. 


BOB OF CAMBRIDGE 
Grad student from Calif. and 
Peace Corps.Answered ad last 
June.Sorry | went @way last 
summer lost your no. couldnt 
reach you.Liked your letter. Would 
like to contact Box 9686 


First Ad Tired of one-sided 
friendships? This older GWM (late 
20s) is looking for that special 
younger gay friend. I'd like to take 
you to concerts car races 
Beaches Sporting evenyts (may 
be some traveling) So if you're 
looking for that special older 
friend drop me a line and we'll do 
some great partying Phone 
booths okay Please allow 2-3 
weeks for answer Box9687 


PAINFULLY SHORT 
Darkness/ silence/ creak/ fear/ 
click/ Wh-/ quick/ hands/ Oh/ 
Unh/ OOh/ pain/ struggle/ No/ 
pinned/ No/ off/ off/ horror/ 
NoNoPlease/ off/ off/ naked/ 
moans/ rope/ hands/ car thump/ 
miles/ cold/ lost/ bang/ long cor- 
ridor/ candles/ locks/ bars/ stone 
floor/ terror/ clang/ leather 
ankle&wrist cuffs/ iron hooks in 
thick oak beams/ a black collar/a 
tight mask/ chains/ up/ up/ out/ 
No/ out/ pain/ hands/ soft/ lips/ 
most/ glide/ oh fingers/ easyOh/ 
Oh/ Yes/ Oh/ Oh/ No/ No/ Stop/ 
gone/ straps/ cries/ whips/ tears/ 
Please/ pain/ fireccreams/ pain/ 
pain/ Surrender/ down/ loose/ 
wet/ perspiration/ tears/ your 
knees/ Oh let me/ your arms/ 
Yes/ Yes/ your lips/ you're mine/ 
you're miiiiilii!/ Tell me why 
you.Box 9690 


JOCK BUDDY WANTED 
Boston-area GWM gdikg vry 
masc musc bod seeks smir guy to 
shr hot sensual scenes involving 
act/pass fr jocks. Water sports & 
lots of gentle handling. |'m 34 5'8 
145 dark hr & beard Vry bright 
macho yt human & aware. Dig dis- 
co but tired of bar-cruise games. 
U be masc virile GWM musc bod 
macho sensitive honest & plugg- 
ed into the same scene. Let's get 
together and share it! Box 9444 


A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY 
GWM. 5'10 162, blond, rcdg hair, 
basic WASP gd iks into, TM. 
massage. firmness bright sks 
similar Box 672 102 Charles St. 
Boston 02114 looks for word to 
share an active spring. 


GENTS: Spring is here and now is 
the time for you to indulge in 
pleasurable encounters of the 
erotic kind. Lovely ladies to excite 
and delight. Outcall and escort 
service available Send Bus card 
to Box 8461° 


Hdsm GWM 34 discrete sks to be 
a slave to vgik st or Bi Macho 
males to 30 into S&M B&D suite 
401 102 Charles St Boston 02114. 


Gay men can learn to lessen ten- 
tions in their lifestyle. Call the 
Institute for Rational Living. 


Couples Only 
Ambassador 
Club 


See our ad 
under Health 


Blond male 27, actv. boyish nice 
Iks, 6. 145. wil put tgthr. gt 
persnalty, sinc, mny ints: enjy out- 
drs, Cultr.~a gd time, sharng. sks 
M, 20s. gd bid. v open. inte!. who 
respcts hmsif & usually knws btr 
thn to ans ads! All ietrs 
retd Thnks. Box 
4 


PLEASE HELP ME 
M in need of F to help improve my 
table manners and learn the art of 


* restaurant dining. Box 9683 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 
NEW HOURS 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 10:00 a.m.-1:00 
p.m. daily. Box mail 
may be pickéd up be- 
tween 9:00 a.m.-6:00 
p.m. Mon.-Fri. 
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CONGENIAL LINGERIE 
Mass WBiWM 40 UR xdressed 
model maid better than a rubber 
doll 4 paddle w/s sudsed undies 
f/g lovin ist add disct Box 9678. 


Where have you gone Mrs. Robin- 
son?! This handsome 29 yo swm 
wants to meet a classy, horny, 
woman 40-55 for discreet affair If 
interested, plse write PO Box 
8414 Boston, MA 02114 


WM, 32. ‘seeks submissive and 
exhibitionistic young woman 17- 
30, for mutual amusement. 
Nothing dangerous. Box 9675 


Very gdikng WM 6f 175 athit yng 
coll stud masc str app frndly all 
arnd guy hnst sincr normal kid 
sks sim WM very discr. box 9681 


BiWM sks kid similar to hmself: 
vry gd Ikg, ath. bid, studt., bi eyes, 
Ive spts. outdrs, dscrt & inexp, 
(6ft, 160) Thnx Box (9666. 


M 30 w growing awareness 5 of a 
feminine part to his personality 
seeks creative F with ideas to help 
him explore this area tell about 
you and ideas to Box 731 
Rrooki..e MA 02147. 


BiWM 6 175 masc hairy w bit 
29yrs seeks yng 18-25 gay or Bi 
thin clean yr place afternoon POB 
4824 Fram MA 01701 


The Alternative 


COUPLES ONLY 
This is where New England's 
friendliest couples come to 
make friends. Next social in 
Brockton, April 21. Danc- 
ing/Bar. 


See DATING for phone. 
P.O. Box 117 
Braintree, MA 02184 


WM, 40, gd looking seeks person 
of financial means. | am tall, intell, 
and discreet. JA Box 393 
Stoneham, Mass 02180 


HOUSE-MATE 
Gentlemen 35-50 prof or well- 
employed want to relocate to NH 
thr from Bos attract prof F&2 
child want to share beaut home 
with right M no pers comit needed 
if it happens OK Box 114 Hooksett 
NH 


BiSWM 37 5'7 137 br eyes-hair 
wants to be big brother to cig stu 
or other male 18-30 Write POBox 
138 Norton Mass 02788 


Guaranteed 8 
= Classified § 
It runs til 
it works. 
caii 267-1234 
White cp! both age 28 seek Bi- 
white male under 20 for 3some 
Send photo & phone Bi-females 
also reply to box 9692 


EROTIC FANTASY 
SOCIETY 

A society of people seeking to 

fulfill erotic fantasies. For info 

send $1 to EFs, PO Box 392, N. 

Easton, MA 02356 


252 Boylston St. 


2 GWM 23 & 28 seek friends in 
Boston & RI Active & masc, like 
outdoors, movies, dining...not a 
sex ad! Sincere single or couples 
write PO Box 2073 Pawtucket, Ri 
02861 


BUSTY TV BI LADIES 
Gdikg masc BIWM 6' 160 32 years 
nice buns sks sexy t.v. and Bi 
ladies | enjoy modeling in jock 
straps also Phone no. a must. PO 
Box 502 Scituate, Mass. 02066 


Attr cple 26 very erotic seek 
young cples biack single males 


Bis welcome phone photo PO Box: 


1222 Haverhill MA 01830 


WATCH YOUR WIFE 
Do a slow striptease for my 
camera. No sex. Just a great 
visual turn on for the three of us. 
Box 9693 


44D-28 38 loving woman would 
like to meet successful gentlemen 
who can get away during the day 
for a relaxing unrushed hour of 
romance Box 9694 


Girls have U ever wanted to act, 
out fantasies that U just think * 
about? Now U can. Write them out 
and send it to me and | will send U 
a list of men that will match U and 
your fantasy that U can cont. at 
your own discr girls join my club 


FREE write Joan a Box 404 
Bellingham MA 02019 


Please Put 
eturn Add 
On All 
Envelopes So 
Classifieds May 
Be Returned 
In The Event 
They Are 
Not Clearly 
Readable 


ATTN TALL GIRLS 
Gentlemen 5'11 blond slender 
build has passion for average 
built tall girls good times and fun 
am generous Hurry Box 9691 


ROBERT OF WOBURN 
Enjoyed your letter and loved 
your fantasy send telephone or 
way to contact to Box 9588 


GM 29 5'10” 150,shy gdik seeks M 
18-35 oriental,spanish,black for 
frdshp & casual sex. Box 446 
Allston 02134 


ATTR SWM Italian 32 6 180Ib sks 
cpls SF MF likes sexy lingerie 


Olympus mount Vivitar 400mm 
with case, skylight, gunstock 


mount virtually new $250 471- 
4910 eves. 


Clearance Sale 


ore st 
mos 
qua 


Nikko NR-1415 AM/FM stereo 
receiver never used. List $800, 
sacrifice $550 Call Jon 536-5390 
ext. 511. 


allow. Good cars leaving daily. 
a be 21 & licensed. Call 267- 


Leaving for L.A. around 22nd of 
April. Rider to share driving and 
expenses with a stop at Vegas call 
527-3826 ask for Louis. 


Riders wanted to Florida custom 
van possible round trip leave April 
16 or 17 call Gail or Peter 352- 
2039 374-4569. 


DRIVE TO 
FLORIDA, CALIF., 
ETC. FREE! 


¢ Many other states 
* Leaving daily 
¢ All kinds of cars 
Reserve now! 
367-3333 


Roommates 


ALLSTON-Prof F skng F rmmate 
to share large 2-bdrm apt. Sunny, 
2 porches, exc. landiord, pkng, 
$125+util. 5/1 783-9361 


PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
Plaubel View, 2 1/4x3 1/4 47mm, 
180mm, backs etc $800. B22 
enlarger w lens $75. Elinchron 


Allston-2F RM wanted ASAP 1 
other- June 1 nice 4 bedrm apt 
only $68 big kitchen 

iving rm near bus call 783-1409 


humans & 2 birds near Brigham 
Crcl by 5/1 no cats, dogs, tobacco 
under $100 Call John 277-4087 


F rmte to share sunny Pk Dr apt 
May 1 to Sept Own room w/bay 
windows overlooking Park Near T 
Schools $112.50+ 267-0308 


M or F wntd to share 4 bdrm well 
furn hse (frpice, dw, washing 
machine) with resp people safe 
treesy neigh near T easy prkng 
avail May or June 1 $125 call 787- 
5927 Jason or Marcy 


FEMALE ROOMATE 
Wanted to share 2 bdrm apt w 
prof. Male 28, N. Quincy - 6 biks to 
red line, $150 mo. Call after 6 pm 
Frank 328-4906 


Fenway-share 2 bdrm apt with 1 
other near stores, MBTA,NU, NEC 
non-smoker only $105 ht incl avail 
5/1 call 262-3255 eves. i 


SOUTH END STUDIOS 
Shaumut Ave. newly reno. all gay 
hse laundry,$175/mo deposit req. 
536-1613 keep trying early am or 
late pm. 


longer) iking for prof F 26+ to 
share my beautiful 10 rm apt. 5 
min B.U. No per, cig. Must be 
together, neat, early to bed & rise. 
Sunroof, trees, etc. You'll love it. 
$275 mo incl evrythng. Alison 
782-1400 days. 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE- 2 prof F 
sk 2 prof or grad students for 
large 4bdrm apt, 1 bik from green 
In Rent $105 inc. ht. Avail May or 
June Call eves 277-4358 


2GF seek 2GM 22 plus to share 
Irg 8 rm apt 2frp! 2bths 4bdrms 
130 mo plus util ht & hw incl avail 
6/1 232-6596 Sue or Lea 


Brookline Area. prof F Ikng fr 
same for 6 rm duplex.Firepic, 
piano,enclosed porch.Great area 
near T rent $130 522-8658 


Brookline Beacon St.area non- 
smoker Female roommate 
wanted to share spacious 3 bdrm 
apt w 2 F $158 mo + util 738-6618 


BROOKLINE-M-F roomate need- 
ed May 1 own bedroom very clean 
$100 includes utilities 734-8546 


Brig-Med Dent or law student 
wanted to share 2 bdrm recently 
renovated apt with junior Dent 
student near T $150 254-4029. 


2 F BROOKLINE seek 3rd sunny 
quiet spacious house w/porch 
avail 5/1 prefer resp nonsmok. 
wkng prsn $125 inc ht 731-6485 


Rmmt to share cin unfnd 5 rm apt 
$65 ht uti must be resp w ref pre F 
intrd Art Phil solutions qt wrk cl 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 


TRAVEL HAS THE BEST TRAVEL VALUES 


Bahamas 
Guadaloupe 
Martinique 
Mexico 


destination. 


CLUB MED 


*930-680 
5945-1070 wecrs) 


Includes jet from New York, 3 feasts daily, including unlimited 
wine with lunch and dinner, free sports activities and facilities 
such as sailing, snorkeling, tennis and more! Prices vary with 


(1 week) 


HAWAI 


thru Dec. 6 
8 days/7 nights 


hotel). 


SAN 


LAS VEGAS 
13 days - 12 nights 


DEPARTURES APRIL-NOVEMBER 
Includes round-trip jet, transfers, 3 nights in San Francisco, 7 
nights in Honolulu, 2 nights in Las Vegas, taxes, tips and more! 
Rates are per person, double occupancy. 


WEEKLY SPECIALS | 


$499-5689 Ff 


Includes jet, transfers, 7 nts. hotel at choice of Waikiki Blue Sky, 
Holiday Inn Makai, or Hyatt Regency Hotels (rates vary with 


‘659 


EUROPE 


SUMMER VACATIONS IN EUROPE $ 
Paris © Amsterdam @ Brussels @ 
Luxembourg 
Munich @ Zurich & Frankfort programs 
All summer programs include r/t air on Braniff, trans- 
fers, 1st class hotel accommodations, continental break- 
fast, 1 day sightseeing in each city & more! Departures 
from June 20 to November 17 % 

“Rates vary with program and dep. date. 


979 


(1 week) 
to 


*1099 


(2 weeks) 


dam & Frankfurt 


for as low as 190 


Passport Photos too! While you wait! 


Custom Plan Your Own . 
European Vacation 
Direct air flights from Boston to Paris, Brussels, Amster- 


for as low as each way 


and Travel through Europe for 15 days 


- 


Route 2A 


ACTON BOSTON 


263-9500 742-8500 272-2600 
69 Great Road 2 Center Plaza. 
Gov. Center 


BURLINGTON 
MALL 


39 Boylston Street 
Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE 


294 Watnut Street 
Newtonville Center 
NEWTONVILLE 


581-6200 

392 Paradise Road & Granite Street 
Vinmin Square 

SWAMPSCOYT 


472-4100 


Quincy Center 
QUINCY 


three somes photo watching & 
more can be Bi for right couple 
first ad I'am looking for super attr 
people photo phone lets talk may 
have things in common Box 9688 


TS 


LOW COST SPAYING 
Dont be responsible for any more 
unwanted animals Cail Friends of 
Animals, 491-0735 (no 
purebreds) 


Tame & talking parrots baby 
yellow Napes $575 Baby yellow 
Crownes $425 Tame Cockatoo 
$675 other birds available w 
cages 


FREE to gd home F Afghan Hound 
5yrs affec & gd temp but nds 
home with fenced yard. Has all lic 
& shots no papers 628-4571 


Looking for a F. Doberman to 
mate 247-1503 


GROOMING TABLE 

266-5858 
Professional grooming of all 
breeds. Don’t neglect your 
dog's health this winter and 
be sorry for it later. 

59 Kilmarnock 
Tues.-Sat. 9 am - 6 pm 


Free on M black long haired cat 1 
yr needs to be outside 1 F white 
short haired cat 2 yrs very affec- 
tionate need better home than | 
can give them Call Pam 253-4971 
weekdays 666-9615 evenings and 
weekends 


Free kittens.Maine coons and 
short hairs. 2months old call 661- 
3986 


PENTAX Spotmatic with 35, 55, 


and 135mm lenses. Exc. cond. . 


Just checked & reconditioned 
$300 or B.O. Call 731-9464 


OLYMPUS OM SYS 
Olympus OM-1, 4 OM Zuiko 
lenses OM 310 flash. New, with 
boxes, more. Best reasonable 
offer for everything Call 631-7760 


strobes 500 ws $500. 266-9186 


NIKON-NIKKOR-200 mm Can Be 
Al Indexed Excellent Cond. $165 
Curt 787-5523 Anytime Keep Try- 
ing. 


ALLSTON Share beaut. spac 6 rm 
apt in duplex hse w 1 otner. Quiet 
res. Nr bus, shopping. 20 mon 
walk to Harvard. $125 + util. 782- 


nbrhd Nancy 282-3831. 


2 GAY MALES-Seek Responsible 
person to shre Ocean Side Hse 
North of Boston Good Public 
Transportation 592-6494. 


Ra. ESTATE 


MARTHAS VINEYARD- 
Edgartown wooded haif-acre lot 
within walking distance of 
beaches. Last of the zoned haif- 
acres Tennis courts nearby Must 
sell $14,999.00 Richard 232-2782 
eves. 


VERMONT 10+ wooded ‘acres 
15min from Stowe high ground 
with spring $8500 Call after 6 M-F 
Sat & Sun 12-5 893-2467 


ECORDS 


BANDS, SELLERS 
COLLECTORS 
To place your ad in 
Records & Tapes call 
Matthew 

267-1234 


LOONEY TUNES 
We buy used records. Highest 
prices paid 247-2238 


Send for free soundtracks and 
shows. Box 169, Prudential Sta- 
tion, Boston 02116. 


MORE 4 RECORDS 
We buy records, any quantity, 
Jazz, Rock, Classical, Shows and 
Soundtracks. 267-2555 


Ros 


CARS AVAILABLE NOW 
262-4950 


Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto 
Transport. 86 Offices U.S.A. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. some gas 


Allston Drummer, sax & guitar 
player seek person to share first 
floor & basement. Nice area, hip 
landiord, Nr everything $110+ 
Keith after 5 783-4767 


ALLSTON GWM 27 sks mature 
resp. rmmte 22-30 for 2 bdrm apt. 
Near transp. $180 mo. Utils inc. 
Call 782-4513 Bill after 6PM. No 
sex calls please. 


BACK-BAY prof F 25 to share 3 
br, 2b apt frpis D&D non-smkr 
pref $192 incl util sec req. 536- 
5474 266-8713 now or MAY 1 


KENMORE SQ. 
FURNISHED-ww carpeting priv & 
semi priv mod baths $35 and $45 
a week. 267-8280 645 Beacon St. 


BACK BAY-F in 20's to shr lux 2bd 
w/ same. Avail June 1 536-9045. 


BEACON HILL 1F rmmtto share w 
1F 2bdrm apt $150 complete 
good safe location lots of sun May 
1 call 367-3082. 


G cpl sks G/or straight cpl or 
single/straight person(s) to shre 
5rm apt Beacon Hill $156+ 1/2 util 
After 5: 367-0623. 


SOUTH END TWNHSE 
Roommate wntd for 3 floor hse. 
Own bdrm Ig & sunny, 2 bthrms, 
xlg Ivrm w frpl, 10 min fm Coply 
Sq ez pkg $160 Call 236-1136 _ 


F Rmmte wntd to share 2-bdrm 
apt Boston $132.50+ security. 
6/1/79 w/fall opt. Optional Fur- 
niture. Call 353-1224 


Boston-Roommate wanted for 1st 
floor of large 2 family house. 
Neighbors are friends $100 plus 
utils. Call Jack 731-0286 


GWM SEEKS GBM 
Boston GWM 34 attractive friendly 
sincere seeks Gay biack male 20 - 
35 to share 2 bedroom apt Don't 
be shy call 536-6927 


M or F rmt wtd 5-1 to 8-31 furn 
~ & Nwbry St. Apt $150 536- 
ij 


Roommate needed to share 2- 
bdrm So End apt. $110mo. inc 
héat & hot water avail immed. Call 
267-8199 evenings 


GWM seeks M or F to share large 
South End apt for summer. 2b- 
drm, 11/2 baths Irg Ivgrm, eat-in 
kitchen $187.50/mo 266-8994. 


GWM 35 prof working in Down- 
town area looking to share apt in 
conv location for weekday only 
parking a plus Box 2313 Boston 


prProf sgl F to shr apt & expenses 
w/WM 30-40 yrs desires frndshp 
247-7418 call Mary days. 


F sks F to share 5rm apt for May 1. 
876-2588 eves Shea 


COPLEY SQ GRAD ST. 
Centleman retiring looking for 
roommate Prudential address. 
Try to call after 7 pm. 262-9169. 


. BROOKLINE 
Roommate wanted to share 4b- 
drm apt w/3M rent $93 per month 
incl heat near T 277-6026 after 5 
pm wkdys anytm weekends. 


F rmmte wtd to share spacious 
sunny friendly 4-bdrm apt in 
Brookline w 3 other persons 2 M, 
1 F. $108mo. 734-6921 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE Mor F 3rd 
roommate for independent 
friendly household on 5/1-5/10 
$112 incl. heat Call 277-5342 6-10 
pm or weekends Ask for jerry- 
Joel Near parking & green line. 


2F sk third F for spacious 
Brookline apt $115 mo plus util. 
No pets. We are mature 
responsible-our house is our 
home. We are not into dorm type 
living. Call Beth or Jill 566-2411. 


Non-smoker for nice 2-bdrm apt 
in Brighton 1/2 bik from T 
$135mo. Avail immediately. Barry 
734-2470. 


3F 20 1 smkr 2 non w/cat wnt 1F 
19-25 2 shre 4bdr apt in 3 fam hse 
Chestnt Hill nr T shops vry nice 
Call Sheryl 738-2320. 


BRIGHTON nr B.C. wrking F 
rmmte needed 25+ for modern 
sunny 3 bdrm apt $145 mo incl 
parking plus pool, need car 787- 
2385 


Roommate wanted 3 bdrm apt 2 
bath eat in kitch $95 mo util incl 
avail May 1 Brighton near T conv 
loc 783-9253 


BRIGHTON-F to share Ig 2bdrm 
with F. Lg sunny rm, new paint, 
near T & stores. $127.50 htd. Avail 
5/1. 731-1262 after 5 


Cambridgeport near BU Bridge 
quiet sunny $90 mo util 547-5251 
after 6:00 pm. 


GM, 49, prof, non 
smoke/drink/meat-eating, rsrvd, 
into nature people, metaphysics, 
sks similr GM 30-45 to develop 
relatnship & share 6 rm Camb. apt 
pal June 15. Not a sex ad. 491- 
1277 


F rmmt for furnished room $120 
mth no lease Harvard St. near T 
stores no cigs 277-2743. 


F rmte wted over 25 to share Ig 
clean apt. 10mins from Harvard 
Sq. on two bus lines,$245+ 731- 
0208 


Available June 1. F rmt wanted to 
share 2bd apt with F mus near 
Harvd Sq & trans. Mus prefferred 
$150+util 643-3095. 


CAMBRIDGE person to share 3b- 
drm apt with 2M Indep household. 
Nonsmoker please. $80 Utils. 
Available now 876-1076. 


Cambridge-2 M 33 & 30 seek 
responsible M or F to share 
modern townhouse near Fresh 
Pond Fireplace, dishwasher, yard, 
super neighborhood. Call 661- 


CAMB. Fresh Pond 26yr old M prf 
sks M or F to share a 2bdrm town 
hse duplex wall-to-wall,ac dis- 
hwasher & dispos.inclu ht & hot 
water ail util & pkg 492-3460 


CAMB M rmmt to share nice 2 
bdrm apt vry conv loc gd nbhd nr 
$132/mo ht incl 876- 


Indep F rmmte 25+ needed ASAP 
by independent F to share / 
create 2 bedroom apt in 
Camb/Somerville area. beaut fix- 
tures and household items. Ar- 
tistic interests apprec. rent ap- 
prox $140 354-1799 after 6 


2 beds avail for 1 or 2 female to 
share Large fully furnished rm in 3 
bdrm apt May 15-Aug $135 
per/mo No pet No smk 5864 


Prof SWM 27, seeks 1 or 2 SWF to 


~ find share apt for 6/1 in Brkin Bri 


area sinc legit F’s only Pete 479- 
5193 aft 6. 


BROOKLINE Share 2 bath apt 
Separate refrig.,washer-dryer, Off 
st pkng. Single Prof M. $175 mo. 
232-9888 or 734-3844 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE for May 1 F 
27 sks F to share Ig 2 bdrm apt nr 
trans, clean & sunny, Indry fac, 
$130 mo inci ht & prkng 783-3261 


Rmmt for 2 bdrm apt near Copley 
Sq. $142.50/mo__ elec desire 

Straight, resp, prof, MF call Jeff 
26-3124. 


Brookline 2F/M sk F/M 23+, neat 
nsmkr. Lg sunny 4 bdrm apt nr T 
stores.$105 inci ht. Grad stud, 
wkg prsn prf 566-7933 eves 


BOSTON person to live w 2 


BROOKLINE sublet (maybe 


M or F to share sunny clean N. 
Camb. apt. Independent older 
person 26+ to create supportive 
& independent living situation. 
Nonsmoker. $90+util. Rob or 
Fatya 868-1176 
NEED SERIOUS 
ROOMMATE REFERRAL? | 


Anne de Buenos Matchbox 
* 267-1471 
| We are not an answering 
service, so you can 
| reach us when you need us 
| APTS LISTED FREE | 
ask for Anne 


Jamaica Plain 2W seek 1W to 
share lovely 3 bdrm 2nd floor of 
house nr pond & T $150 incl 
util avil mid-May 522-7266 


JAM PL. GWM to share quiet 
eres ate home nr J. Pond & MBTA. 
t + util. $524-4079 anytime 
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CAMB. M/F 2 share Ig beautiful 
single family house in Brattle St. 
area, Cathedral ceilings, firp!, sun 
decks, screened porch, garden- 
$160+ util. 661— 0011. 


CAMBRIDGE rmt needed 3 

bedroom Near Inman Sq. $87 per 

plus ut! Call 864-4231 Avail 
lay 1 


Roommate needed 
IMMEDIATELY to share 3 
bedroom house in Newton area 
with 2 musicians. Large living with 
fireplace, basement, parking, 
near park and Charles River 
within walking distance of T. 
Musician preferred. $125/mo in- 
cludes utilities 965-3471. 


Roommate-Newton M or F private 
room & bath. $176.50mo.+elec. 
June 1 Call after 6: 964-6625. 


Newton Corner F rmmte 25-30 
wanted to complete our house of 
5 quiet neighborhood very close 
to T washer dryer Dishwasher 3 M 
2 F 2cats $105 mo + util 969-0868 


Newton 2 M sk 1 M or F to share 
house pub trans parking safe 
$115 mo & util 964-1373 or 668- 
1045 available immed. 


F rmmt wanted to share with 1 
same. $130 West Som 625-7397 
>a 6 or weekend not Tues or 


SERVICE 
Are you getting less 
than you. should from 
your investment in 
sound? Quick, effi- 
cient service is avail- 
able for all types of 
audio equipment at 
Tweeter, Etc. our 
unique 120 day war- 
ranty is your guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. Lo- 
cated in Chestnut Hill, 
Harvard Sq. and 874 
Comm. Ave., Boston. | 


MISC. 


| 
RESEARCH PAPERS 


ON FILE 


THOUSANDS 
SEND $3 FOR ORDER CATALOG 


UALITY UNSURPASSED LOWEST PmCES 


SUITE 500 
51 E. 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10017 


CALL: 
212- 
221-6966 


Female rmmte wtd to share Ig apt 
in Somvi avail late May or June 1 
com to public transp $125+ 666- 


Rmmt wtd to share 5rm 2bdrm 
apt avail May 15th to Sept 1 in 
Medford $125/mo half block from 
T. Call 396-2434. 


WINCHESTER Sunny household 
sks female to share comfortable 
home overlooking lake. Nr. T. Call 
6-12: 721-1061 


Established house in Fresh Pond 
area sks 2 F rmmts for May 1 rent 
$85 util 354-0765 call in eve. 


MARBLEHEAD Oldtown. resp 
quiet F mid 20's non-smoker to 
share 2 bdrm apt. Mod kit, laun- 
dry, $205 mo. 631-3507 eves. 


GWM 30 Capricorn dwn-to-erth 
quiet, nature lover, sks M or F 
Taurus, Scorpio or Cancer to shr 
beaut 5rm sunny apt in nice part 
of Lynn $110 mo+ utils 598-5621 
after 6 not a sex ad 


SUBURBS 

BIWM Sks Male to share Large 
Modern Home tn Suburbs 
Between Boston & Providence 
Private Bdrm Use of Whole House 
w Heat Utilities Phone Laundry 
Maid Maint Service, Meals 
Spacious Yard Parking Swimming 
Pool. Compiete Living Arrange- 
ment for a Reasonable Monthly 
amount And Gd Companionship 
as a Bonus. Write to Box 1411 
Annex Station Providence Ri 
02901 


Rmte wanted for house of 4. On 
beach in Marblehead excel loca- 
tion and under $150 mo Please 


READING-RT 128/93 wkg M30-40 
wtd to share furn 2 bdrm apt w/M 
49. Pkg, pool, a/c, good trans 
relaxed lifestyle Smoke O.K. 
$150/mo avail immed call 944- 
7074 eves 5-8 pm. 


NY male stdt 20 sks mature rmt 
M/F 18-26 & apt in Hampton Bch 
NH Jun1-Sep 1 reply Mark, 7089 
Bowman S, SUNY, Postdam NY 
13676 


Revere-|'m friendly & ind woman 
seek F rmt to share 2 bd apt nr the 
ocean $90 inci ht hw 284-2786 bet 
9am-2pm or aft 12am 


WELLESLEY roommmate needed 
to share large house. Rent $103 
mo plus utilities. Call 237-1902 


Need two roommates call 899- 
4902 located in Needham leave 
word for David with number & will 
return call. 


BELMONT-WATERTOWN- 

Roomate Wtd to share house w 1 
M & 1 F Parking Laundry, Porch 
Lg. Lvng Rm Lg. Kitchen Frpice, 


Util Todd 923-1914 Eves & 
Wkends. 


2F’s age 25 seek 3rd F for 
3bedroom town house in 
Waltham MAY 1st non-smokers 


preferred please call eves 783- 


5995 or days 726-2110 
NEWTON CNR. 3M sk M/F for sm. 


Haul Company in Somerville at 
625-2789 in Cambridge at 547- 
7903 in Medford at 396-9030 


MOUNT AUBURN MOVERS 
Residential & Commercial 
*Careful, considerate packing 

and moving 
*Available on short notice - 
24-hr service 
*No job too small or large 
Call 7am-12pm 
876-9290 82°-6700 


SCARED OF A DENTIST? 
Have your dental work done while 
you are sleeping. For consultation 
call Dr. Samuel Kane, 569-7300. 


Expert, carpet shampooing, floor 
Stripping, refinishing, free es- 
timates, call Jim 241-8778 


FREE HANDS 
When yours are elbow deep in 
business. At last a professional 
errand service is available! For 
smart marketing, gifts for special 
clients, theatre tix, party goods. 
Call Ellen's Errand Service at 739- 
2200 x 430 
Poor PeaplesMovers 
expert moving & pack} 
appliance ies. 
Same Dav Service 
Low rates cic. Ins 


Tianos 
522-0826 


Punctual weatherproof 547-9365 
MOVING? 


Trailer & truck rentals, also self- 
store rooms available. Somerville 
call 625-2798 & Cambrijge 547- 
7 


OCASION MOVERS household 
piano refg Good work 696-0187 
after 5 ok. 

BEST IN TOWN MOVERS 
Households, appliances, pianos 
1st ff $55. Experienced, licenced, 
Insured. 776-5994. 


RUSS MOVERS-Low rates, 
reliable, professional movers 625- 


HARMONINM 


HOUSEHOLD MOVERS SINCE 1971 


accepted 
739-2200 776-6574 
WILL BE THERE 


Resicential-Commercial 321- 


LIFT PASSES 


SUPER VALUE 
Discounts on ski lift passes at 
major ski areas. Call Dick at 536- 
5390 ext 512. 


355 EVERY FRIDAY 
A relaxed way to meet people. 
Discussion groups, socializing 
7:30-midnight. 355 Boylston St. 
(Arlington St. Church, $3.00 
donation, no one admitted after 
8:30 or limit of 150). 


CAPE COD LODGING 
Mature Falmouth male singles 
group (12) seeks a few members. 
6 bdrm lodge on the ocean. Fully 
equipped. Want socially active, 
Straight, clg grds over 30 yrs. Apr- 
Oct. $375. Dick 235-4917 (PM) 


ATTENTION JEWISH 
SINGLES AGES 25-39!! 
The Greater Boston Singles’ Unit 
of B'nai B'rith/B'nai B'rith Women, 
Unit No. 5063 cordially invites you 


WEST YARMOUTH GROUP 
RENTAL 
May 28 to Sept 3 living room with 
fireplace & bar kitchen 2 bdrms 


bath no pets $2300 $200 sec Cail 
394-0476 


See the crazy results when 
Dracula takes a bite of forbidden 
fruit in ‘Love At First Bite’ 


THINK SUMMER! 
Dr's beautiful 1 bdrm condo set in 
the lovely white mtns of NH for 
rent. Mountain view, pool, tennis 
crts, etc. Summer or full year 
avail. Call 492-8210 Furnished. 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD-West 
Tisbury Mem-Labor Day sng! or 
couple wntd to shre 3 bdrm hse 
fully furnshd util incl $1250 for 
details call 254-7011 or 254-3705 
beautiful country setting. 


Couple looking to share summer 
rental w/others call 964-7897 


Fly Boston to Denver;one way 
ticket for sale, cheap. Call 899- 
9488 eves. 


Are you moving your posessions 
to Los Angeles? | have 20 boxes 
and willing to share moving truck 
expenses. 566-1849 9-11 p.m. 


— Gene Shalit, 
NBC-TV 


fying entertainment.” 


- Kathleen Carroll, N.Y. Daily News 


“The hit thriller 


JANE 
FONDA MICHAEL 
DOUGLAS 


JACK 


LEMMON 


SACK 
CINEMA 57 1-2 


200 STUART near PARK SQ 
BOSTON 482-1222 


JACK LEMMON 


“Smashingly 
effective... 
first rate.” 


— Vincent Canby, 
N.Y. Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS A MICHAEL DOUGLAS IPC FILMS PRODUCTION A JAMES BRIDGES FILM 
JANE FONDA 


MICHAEL DOUGLAS 


THE CHINA SYNDROME 


Written by MIKE GRAY & T.S. COOK and JAMES BRIDGES - Associate Producer JAMES NELSON 
Executive Producer BRUCE GILBERT - Produced by MICHAEL DOUGLAS : Directed by JAMES BRIDGES 


“Somewhere in Between” by STEPHEN BISHOP PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <> 


©1979 Pictures industres. MATERIA MAY NOT GE SUITABLE FOR CHLOREN 


WOBURN BRAINTREE || FRAMINGHAM 
CINEMA CINEMA 

933-5330 SO. SHORE PLAZA RT.9 SHOPPERS’ WLD. 
RT. 128 NEAR 93 -1070 35-8020 


SACK CINEMA 


ot LIBERTY TREE MALL 


DANVERS 1-2 


599-3122 


MOVERS. 
MOVERS 


Professional - Careful 


References Available 
2 men - $20 660 hour 
484-1652 
Rabbit Transit. Hseholds, Heavy 


Appliances, Deliveries. Short 
Notice Okay. 277-3021 


Local Movers. Appliances- 
Storage-delivery. Same day ser- 
vice. Low rates, 277-4932 


Prime Movers good work for 
rg money Exp reliable 254- 


Nr Public Trans $200 Includes ali MOTION MOVERS Exp. Rel. 
appliances, apts. We move it all 


277-0525. 
* Man with large van. $6 an hr. 846- 
6811. 


rm in 4 bdrm apt. at great loc. On ° 


quiet st, nr T & stores. $70 mo + 
util. 964-4124. 


Dorchester rmmt wanted own 


room in 7rm apt kitch priv 2 miles 
to U Mass $100/mo inc utilities 
267-4772 2-10 pm. _ 


vices 


BUSINESS 


CALL THE COPS 

‘| Dial C-O-P-Y C-O-P (267- 
t} 9267) for -8x10 color xerox 
nH copy enlargements of 35mm 


each). COPY COP, Inc., 815 
Boylston St., Boston (opp. the 
‘| Pru) hours 9-9, m-th; 9-6 fri. 
10-6 sat. 


HIFI REPAIR 


slides when you wait ($1. 


Brian. Moving Exc rates 241-8227 


BOB'S MOVERS-4 YRS 
Fully equip, Ig truck. Careful & 
reliable. 666-9328, 739-2200 x386 


| @ WHITE ROCK 
piano movers 


Others may be cheaper 
= only they know what 


LICENSED + INSURED + 


2 Men & Large Van $15 hr. 864— 
0844. 


BOB'S MOVERS 666-9328, 739- 
2200 x386. 


CATCH-22 van+2 men $16/hr 
776-6019 


Moving & Storage since 1970 
e Licensed & insured. Mas- 
tercharge and Visa accepted - 
recycled cartons avail SAVE 
$SS 661-0550. anytime keep 
ringing 

GOT SOMETHING 
TO STORE 


_ Self-storage rooms for rent call U- 


Man & 78 DODGE van loc/long 
dist references $12/hr 288-1836. 


SELF HELP 


MOVING CO. 
Lic & Ins Fully Equipped Large 
Van or 18’ Truck. Appliances 
Pianos & Households. All work 
guaranteed. 277-4932 


BUDGET 


ANSWERING 


SERVICE 
For Only $8 mo We'll give you 24 
Hr Service 825-6700 


ANYWHERE 
Continental Easyway 


661-8782 
Storage, Packing, Moving 


CHEAP e SAFE } 


You can pay a lot of money to 
move, or you can call 427-5821 


MOVING? CALL US 
1 mover & truck $12 hr addi- 
tional movers $10 hr ea fully 
equipped. For office, resi- 
dential, industrial moving & 
light rigging. Fast exp. inex- 
pensive call 


628-1390 


ARISTOCRAT MOVERS 
ga exp. Lg & small. 924- 


COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston St., 
opp the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O— 


RABBIT 
TRANSIT MOVERS 


First Floor Pianos . 
Appliances Households 
Same Day Service. 
Large or Small Truck 
Licensed and Insured 


277-3021 


COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
PAPERS. Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1 for 
mail order catalog. Box 25916-B 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 (213) 
477— 8474 


Piano? Miveris. Expert moving, 
rigging.:Reas rates. 868-8787 


Exp. man & pickup truck $8 hr 


RANDALLS VAN $8 hr. exp & safe 
long or short dist 354-2116. 


CARRIER & IVES-492-5537-When 
Atlas Shrugs. 7 yrs Exp. New 
England NYC Phila DC Experts. 
Let us also Load your U-Haul. 


Miveris Movers lic-ins. Expert 
Piano moving-hoisting 868-8787 


MOVERS Big-Small Alan 259- 
8702 . 


RANKIN 
MOVING CO. 


Licensed & 
Insured Moving 


We supply boxes to 
customers at no 
charge 


Free Estimate 
Mastercharge 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


492-0556 


Great painter 354-6088. 


REMODELING. Kitchen & 
bathroom is our specialty. Free 
estimates, for info call 268-5422 
‘before 2pm or 268-7569~ after 
8pm 


PAINT PLUS CO. 
int/ext painting Call for free es- 
timate Licensed Insured riggers 
776-1102 or 396-9812. 

EXPERT PIANO RIGGING 


turtic 
CranyFe 
orag 


Licensed - insured 
Free Estimates 
Boxes - Mastercharge 
Overseas Freight 
Forwarding - Agent > 
for Intermove 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 492-1350 
WASH. DC 202-338-6134 


We eat Pianos for Breakfast! 


SHORT NOTICE 
Local-Long distance. NyC & OC 


to attend a Membership Coffee to 
be held on May 10, 1979 at 7:30 
p.m. The Unit offers a wide range 
of programs, including social, 
cultural, and sports events! For 
complete details and complimen- 
tary newsletter call 776-7814 or 
884-3704 or write P.O. Box 8222, 
Boston, Ma 02114 


ART STUDIO/Painter seeks to 
share-1300 sq. ft. 16ft. ceilings, 
Exc. light-Waltham $95. Bevin 
893-3049 or 969-2215. 


PRODUCTION POTTERS 
Rugg Road Pottery Coop is seek- 
ing new members to share large 
fully equipped studio. Please call 
Ann at 254-5633 days. 


STUDIO Apt avail May 1 in 
Malden. Kit, bath, & Ig rm. $185, 
ht & hw incl, nr MBTA Call 321- 
6295 or 321-8121 


OFFICE SPACE 
Comm Ave sublet avail 10 x 15 
ideal for self-employed iliustrator, 
acct, stenographer, etc Cali 266- 


RENTALS 


Beverly Farms-3bdrm_ Victorian 
house Walk to beach, Boston 


Train, tennis, screen porch. $1800 


seas. 1-922-8215. 


CAPE COD Eastham profs 27+ to 
sh hs ovrik pond nr ocean bay 
bchs. Frpl, deck, surnd trees priv 
450 seas 782-7054, 855— 2230 


NEWPORT-storefront 375 sq. ft. 
now-mid Sept $1200 including 
utilities. Work. 401-831-4600, 
home 401-849-7779 ideal 4 arts. 


CAMPING TRAILER 
FOR RENT 


New sips 4 towed by VW available 
weekend; wegk, month. Reserve 
now, F. Watson 895-2576 days. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD-House in 
Chilmark. Frpis, 2 baths, use of 
natural free beach $250wk. June 
15-30. 323-4397. 


F companion wanted for motorcy- 
cle trip in N. America this 
Summer. My emphasis: 
decorative arts, Nature, people. 
Seek independent adventurous 
woman. Experience not 
necessary . Should have own 
bike. Let's chat. Marc 864-2394. 


Canoeing and backpacking with a 
holistic approach. The New Ex- 
perience, Box 934, Lyndonville, 
VT 05851 (802) 626-8898 


Moving to California? Will pay you 
to take Double-bed to L.A. area by 
early June. Fee negotiable Call 6- 
8pm: 862-6855. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
Calif., Fla., & all USA Highest gas 
allowance. Must be 21 & lic. Leave 
now. 262-9590. 


CARS AVAILABLE NOW 
’ 262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. anc 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto 
Transport. 86 Offices U.S.A. 


Fly New York-Europe $149.50 
Eurail Passes 523-3760 


BIKE TRIP with a group through 
Eastern Europe this summer. 
Poland to Bulgaria. No biking ex- 
perience assumed. Language 
lessons en route. I've been doing 
it for 5 years & it's great. Ales Lip- 
son 547-1127, 2 Garden terr. 
Cambridge 02138. 


WM mid age wants companion 
travel N. America share driving 
expenses when where time 
mutually agreed upon a/c car 


354-0543. 


“Ask for New" 


Israel Travel Group 
Center for 

Student Travel, Inc. 
1140 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


TOLL FREE 


Garage space for motorcycle in 
immediate area of 1600 block of 
Comm Ave Brighton will pay 
generously! 254-7219 


RECORDS WANTED: George 
Gerdes 2 LPs, Any James Brown 
on King, Any Otis Redding on 
Stax, Any Sam & Dave on Stax, 
Mail to “Music Editor, Boston 
Phoenix. 


Secure pkg space wanted 
Brookline Village area for van call 
267-8581, 10am-5pm. 


Garage space in Cambridgeport 
in the vicinity of memoria! drive, 
BU Bridge Please call Dennis 
Days 445-9333 Eve 661-4106 


Art is Healing: See counseling 


A workshop in SUPER 8 FILM 
production at Boston Film Video 
Foundation on Sat. April 21 from 
10am to 5pm. 39 Brighton Ave. 
Allston, For more information call 
254-1616. 


A HOME MOVIE Clinic at Boston 
Film Video Foundation on Wed. 
April 25 at 7 pm. 39 Brighton Ave. 
Allston. For more information call 
254-1616. 


A workshop in Super-A-Film-_ 


Production at Boston Film/Video 
Foundation, 39 Brighton Ave, 
Allston on Saturday April 21 from 
oaan pm for more info call 254- 
1616. 


- ~ : 
Let the responsible, friendly 
= people at Harmonium make your ee 
next move a pleasant experi- 
ence. We care that your move —— 
i a goes well. Call us for a free esti- re 
mate and Harmonium moving 
wide for Local and Long Dis- 
fine Storage and Piano Rig- 
ging. We're Licensed and In- 
sured. Mastercharge and Visa 
of the GE ia 
ovear.” 
at HAMMOND ST. 
277-2500 
= 
. 
= 
Economical - Large & Small Trucks 
23-7676 
2 
I = = 


Sale prices in effect 


Famous-Name Entertainers At Great Lechmere Savings! 


A. DELUXE 13” DIAGONAL COLOR 
PORTABLE-A low power consumption, 
decorator design, with quick-start black 


a = matrix picture tube and color tracking for 
consistently brilliant color. Keyed automa- 
ae | ‘tic gain control, automatic fine tuning and 
automatic frequencly control. Telescoping 
AA: ! UHF/VHF dipole antennas and more. 
| PRICED 
| LECHMERE'S [ 
WAY 
eo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
Co 
co 
oo 
co 
77 Charge It 
The Convenient Way! 
Use Your Lechmere Charge! 
| 


Kass | C. EMERSON AM/FM/FM STEREO RECEIVER, FULL- 
1 SIZE TURNTABLE & 8-TRACK TAPE PLAYER-A deluxe com-.. 
. | ponent package! Includes receiver with rotary controls for 
volume, bass, treble, balance, tuning. FM stereo light, .2/4 
speaker switch. Full-size BSR record changer with cueing. 


PIONEER SX450 15-WATT* RECEIVER § 
popular-selling receiver, featuring *15 § 
watts RMS per channel at 8 ohms, from § 
20-20,000Hz at 0.5% THD. FM PLL multi- 
plex for fine stereo sound. Tuning meter, 


¥) % Built-in 8-track player with pushbutton program selection. Plus tape monitor circuit. Plus hook-ups for | : 
. 20’’ speakers with see-thru grills. two pairs of speakers. 
SAVE 40.00 SAVE 50.00 q 


= 
| A. G.E. AM/FM ANALOG B. EMERSON AM/FM AC/DC C. LLOYD’‘S AM/FM AC/DC 
PORTABLE RADIO-Operates on 


CLOCK RADIO-With wake-to- 
music, 3 1/2’’ speaker, easy-to- 
read numerals and built-in FM 


CASSETTE RECORDER-Full-fea- 
tured, with built-in .condenser 
mike, sleep control. Operates on 
AC cord included or batteries extra. 


AC house current or 4 “’C” cells 
(extra). Leather-like vinyl casing 
and carry strap. 


antenna. 


| 
a 


IT TOOK 


“To GIVE Low A GOOD NAME 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


The prime Richard Pryor 


A profoundly profane Everyman 


I, has dozens of plots, innumerable characters and 
more laughs than any recent movie I can think of. 
There are torrid sex scenes, shoot-outs, even conversa- 
tions with talking dogs. Vast subjects are explored: 
death, racial strife, man’s relations with God and na- 
ture. How could anyone fit all this into one movie? 
Why, by putting Richard Pryor on a stage all by him- 
self, turning on the ‘cameras and letting him rip. 
Richard Pryor — Live in Concert (at the Saxon) is an 
unexpurgated record of a performance in Long Beach, 
California, and to those who've never seen him live, it 
has the force of revelation. Everyone knows that Pryor 
is very funny, but the movie reveals him for the first 
time as a comedian of genius. On his records, the antic 
gestures and facial expressions are lost; on TV, his 
language and subject matter are cruelly restricted. And 
in most of his movies (Which Way Is Up?, Blue Collar, 
California Suite, Lady Sings the Blues, etc.) he’s fared 
even worse, typecast’sas the jittery black American 
whose cowardice results from a slavish yearning for 
upward mobility. Still, his screen image hasn’t been en- 
tirely unrepresentative. With his popping eyes, his 
exaggerated swagger and his anxious intensity, Pryor 
suggests someone who’s always on the make, always on 
guard, always a bit jangled. He may be full of defiance, 
but he’s constantly shrinking from some nameless ret- 
ribution. Pryor’s stage presence may be the most defin- 
itive image we have of what it is to be an American 
black in the ‘70s: deeply proud and deeply terrified, 
wanting it all and fully aware of how little there is for 
him. Pacing the stage, snarling into his microphone, 
Pryor is like a wild animal released from his cage only to 
find himself trapped in the habits of the prisoner, 
doomed to rail forever against the invisible bars. 
Many people will find the movie an uncomfortable 
experience at first. Pryor trots out on stage and imme- 


diately unleashes a ferocious barrage of honky-baiting 
jokes; you can see white fans in the front rows shifting 
uneasily in their seats. Indeed, Pryor is so wired that 
you half expect him to start foaming at the mouth, and 
his audience soon grows equally feverish; you don’t 
know whether you’re about to witness a comedy act or 
a race riot. Still, his imitations of white liberals being 
timorously polite to blacks — or, in turn, getting rough 
and blustery with them — are devastatingly accurate. 
And though the audience is so forceful a presence that 
you sometimes feel it’s prompting your responses (like 
canned laughter in a TV sitcom), you soon discover that 
you need no prompting whatsoever. It isn’t long be- 
fore Pryor abducts the viewer into his own magical 
world — a world that, despite the dearth of costumes 
and sets, is more vivid, entrancing and believable than 
almost anything the movies have offered for months. 

Pryor is a jive-talking Proteus. Before your eyes, he 
turns into a horny monkey, a miniature horse, his own 
grandmother, a dog, and then a different breed of dog 
— and you can tell the breeds apart. Now he’s a hunter, 
the hunter's oafish sidekick, the forest in which they 
prowl, and their quarry, a cautious deer. Next, he trans- 
forms himself into various parts of his own body and 
into Leon Spinks and then into the Bad Luck that 
hounds Leon Spinks. And when he recounts the fa- 
mous story of how he was arrested for firing a revolver 
at his car, he portrays, in rapid succession, the gun and 
the blown-out tires and the demolished motor. In 
Pryor’s world, everything — from houseflies to the air 
itself — is invested with consciousness. Hence every- 
thing on earth is equally deserving of sympathy and 
derision. Nor is he simply proposing a peaceable king- 
dom of sweetly anthropomorphic animals, vegetables 
and minerals. His dogs think like dogs, not people: 
when a Great Dane spies a horse, he announces, “I 


dunno what it is, but I’m gonna fuck it,” and pads 
jauntily across the stage. 

Pryor’s role-playing, like that of Lily Tomlin and 
Robin Williams, owes much to Lenny Bruce. And his 
comic lineage can also be traced back to the ‘blue’ 
nightclub humor of such black comics as Redd Foxx, 
Richard and Willie, and Blowfly. Yet Pryor is an orig- 
inal. If he’s profane, he rarely resorts to naughty dou- 
ble-entendres or dirty jokes — indeed, he rarely tells 
jokes of any sort. Rather, his profanity springs from a 
heartfelt search for truth — truth that’s ordinarily too 
intimate and embarrassing to surface in our language 
and thinking. Pryor is an Everyman telling Everyday 
secrets. He digs away at double-talk and euphemism, 
the better to unearth buried experience. Many of his 
stories begin with the phrase ““You know... ”’: ‘“You 
know how white people cuss ... ’ he says. Or “You 
know how niggers let it all hang out at funerals.” And 
he’s right, we do know; our pleasure frequently comes 
from the thrill of recognition. Sometimes the obvious 
truth isn’t worth revealing; I could have done without 
Pryor’s graphic description of how mucus spews from 
his nostrils when he’s jogging. On the other hand, his 
account of the ways men and women urinate in the 
woods, though just as grotesque, is deliriously funny. 
Others may satirize politicians, TV, big business. But 
Pryor satirizes the human organism itself: the way it 
breathes and reproduces and even the way it dies. Do- 
ing so, he reawakens in his audiences an incredible ar- 
ray of emotions — shame, awe, pride, fear — arranging 
them in front of us so that they’re suddenly inescap- 
able, and then forcing us to laugh at them. It’s an ex- 
hilarating experience. Pryor is profound, not in spite of 
his profanity but because of it. 

For all our attempts, in recent years, to come to grips 

Continued on page 11 
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UNDAY 
CLASSICAL 


Boris Goldovsky performs opera highlights 
from Gounod, Bizet and others at 5 p.m. at the 
French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston 
(266-4351). Admission $7.50 

Jeanette Miller, soprano, and Jane Winchell, 
pianist, present a program of American 
spirituals at 3 p.m. at the Museum of Our 
National Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington 
(861-6559). Free. 

Ruth Lomon and Iris Graffman Wenglin pre- 
sent a program of four-hand piano at 4 p.m. at 
the Fogg Art Museum. Tickets $1. 


ON STAGE 


The Shadow Box, directed by Richard Cham- 
berlain, is presented at the Charles Playhouse, 
76 Warrenton St., Boston (426-6912). Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., except Sat. (7 and 10 p.m.) and 
Sun. (3 and 7:30 p.m.). Tix $8-$11. 

Silly Buggers is presented by the Madhouse 
Company of London at the Charles Play- 
house, 76 Warrenton St., Boston (426-6912). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. except Sat. (7 and 10 p.m.) 
and Sun. (7:30 p.m.). Tickets $6.50-$8.95. 
This End Up, a comedy revue, is staged by and 
at the Next Move Theater, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Fri. and 
Sat. (7:30 and 9:30 p.m.). 

The All Night Strut is presented at the Boston 
Repertory Theater, One Boylston Place, Bos- 
ton (423-6580). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Fri. 
and Sat. (7:30 and 9:30 p.m.) and Sun. (3 
p.m.). Tix $6-$11. 

A Chorus Line is staged at the Shubert Thea- 
ter, 265 Tremont St., Boston (426-4520). Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m., with a Wed. matinee at 2 p.m. 
and a Sun. matinee at 3 p.m. Tix $10-$17.50. 
Dracula is presented at the Colonial Theater, 
106 Boylston St., Boston (426-9366). Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. except Wed. (2 p.m.), Sat. (2 and 8 
p.m.) and Sun. (3 p.m.) Tickets $8-$16. 
Savages, by Christopher Hampton, is staged at 
the Boston Arts Group (BAG) Theater, 367 
Boylston St., Boston (267-7196). Curtain is at 
8 p.m., except Sun. (3 p.m.). Tickets $5-$6. 


ONDAY 


MUSIC 


J.B. Hutto and the Jaguars shoot in. from 
Chicago for three nights at the Inn Square 
Mens Bar, Inman Sq. Cambridge. 

Buddy Rich and His Orchestra, direct from Las 
Vegas, perform at 8 p.m. at Arlington High 
School (646-8716). Tix $10. 


CLASSICAL 


The Little Orchestra of Cambridge presents an 
all-Mozart concert at 7:45 p.m. at the Central 
Square Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge (498- 
9081). Free. 

God Forbid That Those Who Have Sucked 
Bostonian Breasts Should Thirst for American 


' Blood, we are told, is a program of chamber 


music and not a vampire’s hunt; 8:30 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Free. 


SPECIALS 


Question: Why is this the worst possible day 
to go to the Eliot Lounge for a beer? Answer: 
The Marathon, you turkey, and the Eliot is 


invitation-only. See the special » section in this 
UESDAY 


issue for more info. 
MUSIC 


The Mike Metheny Quintet features original 
works by brother Pat at 8:15 p-m. at the Berk- 
lee Performance Center. Admission $2. 
Dizzy Gillespie trumpets today through 
Thursday at 9:30 and 11 p.m. and 12:30 a.m. 
at Lulu White’s, 3 Appleton St., Boston (423- 
3652). 


CLASSICAL 


Holman-Climax All-Male Choir, from 
Cornwall, England, perform music of the Brit- 


heaven 


_If Robert Johnson is in heaven = : 
though the chances are just 
- good that he’s in hell — he will be 
_ smiling Sunday, April 15, when 


his two greatest proteges, Robert 
Jr. Lockwood and Johnny 
Shines, will play at the 
Speakeasy in.Cambridge. Rural. : 
blues has produced-no more 
important figure than Johnson, a 
driven, tormented and oddly 
_ playful soul whose 786 stand as | 
_ one of the lasting legacies of : 
American music. There’s no finer 
_ interpreter of Johnson's work 
than Shines — whose voice 
embodies all that is graceful and 
intelligent about the blues. 
Lockwood is a player of high 
rank — and some have argued 
that he’s the most underrated 
blues guitarist of the last 20 
years: Though his vocals have 
never been more than standard, 
he sings with his guitar. Its 
“sound will both scare and 
_ Weasstire you. 


ish Isles at 7:30 p.m. at the United Parish, 210 
Harvard St., Brookline (277-6860). Admis- 
sion $2. 

Spatial Concerto, by Henry Brant, is pre- 
sented at 8:30 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium at 
MIT. Free. 

Noreen Fitzpatrick, cellist, and Phil Silver, 
pianist, play music of Falla, Vivaldi and 
Brahms at the Peasant Stock Restaurant, 421 
Washington St., Somerville (354-9528). 


ON STAGE 


A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 
All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Dracula. See previous Sunday. 
Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 
Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


CHILDREN 


Learn to Swim at the Cambridge Family Y, for 
all kids 6-12 years old (876-3860 x 48). Free. 


MUSIC 


Howie Newman, the only sports/folksinger in 
the whole US, performs his crazed tunes at 
8:30 p.m. at the Charles Playhouse, Stage 3, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston (426-6912). Tix $2.50 
Jerry Clay, Ran Blake and Jaki Byard perform 
at 8 p.m. at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Brown Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free. 


CLASSICAL 


The New York Philharmonic, with conductor 
Zubin Mehta, present a program of Schubert, 
Barber and Mahler at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall. For ticket information call 266-1492. 

Jonathan Miller, cellist, performs 19th-century 
encore pieces at the Peasant Stock Restaurant, 
421 Washington St., Somerville (354-9528). 


ON STAGE 


Trent Arterberry brings his one-man mime 
show, Silent Moves, to the Music Theater, 140 
Clarendon St., Boston (247-0972). Curtain is at 
8 p.m., except on Sat. (2 and 8 p.m.). Tix 
$2.50-$6. 

Romeo and Juliet is staged by the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, 300 Mass. Ave., Bos- - 
ton (267-5600). Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix. $4- 
$6.50. 

Mike Donovan’s Comedy Show takes place at 
8:30 p.m. at Stage 3 of the Charles Playhouse. 
Tix $2.50. 

The Autumn Garden, by Lillian Hellman, is 
staged at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Bos- 
ton (742-8703). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except 
Sat. (5 and 8:30 p.m.). Tix $4-$5.50. 

This End Up. See previous Sunday. 

A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 

All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Dracula. See previous Sunday. 

Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


HURSDIAY 


CLASSICAL 


Dale Shifler gives an organ recital at noon at 
the Busch-Reisinger Museum. Free. 

The Oxford Ensemble perform works of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn and others at 8 p.m. at the Bos- 
ton Center for the Arts, 536 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. Donations accepted. 

Joyce Yu-Cheng Chung gives a piano recital at 
8 p.m. at Harvard's Currier House. Free. 


ON STAGE 


Tale Without Beginning or End, an oral history 
of American women, is staged at the Suffolk 
Theater, 41 Temple St., Boston (547-7584). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., except on Fri. (7 p.m.) and 
Sun. (2 p.m. only). Tix $4. 

The Comedy Connection, a showcase for local 
talent, takes place at 8:30 p.m. at Stage 3 of the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Tix at the door $3. 

Master of Ecstasy, by Jon Lipsky, is presented 
at the Reality Theater, 26 Overland St, near 
Kenmore Square. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 

The Great American Backstage Musical is per- 
formed at the Boston Comedy Playhouse, 
Berkeley and Marlborough Sts., Boston. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tix $6-$7. 

Foybl Theater performs original comedy and 
satire at 8:30 and 10:45 p.m. at the Sword in 
the Stone Coffee House, 13 Charles St., Bos- 
ton (254-0781). Tix $5. 

Diary of a Madman, by Nicolai Gogol, is 
staged at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Ensemble 
Theater, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (876- 
2544). Tix $4-$5. 

Trent Arterberry. See Wednesday. 

Romeo and Juliet. See Wednesday. 

Autumn Garden. See Wednesday. 

This End Up. See previous Sunday. 

A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 

All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Dracula. See previous Sunday. 

Savages. See previous Sunday. 

Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


The New Earth Exposition, with exhibits, 
demonstrations, workshops, lectures, films 
and entertainment, happens today through 
Sunday at the Commonwealth Armory. The 
door opens today at 2 p.m. and Fri.-Sun. at 10 
a.m. Tickets $3.50. 


RIDAY 
MUSIC 


McGuinn, Clark & Hillman perform at 7 p.m. 
at the Berklee Performance Center. Tickets 
$8.50. 

Alive, an all-woman band, blend acoustic jazz 
with Latin and African rhythms at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard's Paine Hall (628-4692). 

Harvard University Jazz Ensemble play the 
music of Charles Mingus at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theater (495-2000). Tix $2.50. 

Cecil Lytle gives a jazz piano recital at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall. For ticket info call 894-7571. 


CLASSICAL 


Banchetto Musicale perform a program of Mo- 
zart and Haydn at 8:30 at Jordan Hall. Tix $3- 


$5. 
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Parlez-vous Moliere? 


The French do not often export their most hallowed theater traditions. But 
April 20.and 21, the 300-year-old Comédie-Francaise will visit Boston for the 
first time in 15 years, and that is about as close as one can get to having 
Moliére in for the weekend. Appearir-g here by special arrangement with the 
French Library in Boston, eight members of the celebroted company will 
present an unusual program designed to display their range of styles: scenes 
from a number of Moliére’s plays — including Le Misanthrope, Don Juan, 
Tartuffe; L’Avare and Le Malade Imaginaire — acted in various theatrical 
modes. We are assured that this is a full-scale performance, complete with a 
trunkful of costumes. The performances on April 20, at 2 and 9:30 p.m., will 
’ be at Le Théatre Francais, Building 10-250, at MIT. On April 21, there will be 
a2 p.m, matinee and a special ‘‘twilight performance” at 5 p.m. ( followed bya 
. champagne reception) at the Theater, 64 Marlborough Street, opposite the 
French Library. At all performances, an attempt will be made to create the 
authentic atmosphere of Moliére’s theater — which means there will be no 
barriers between players and spectators, and audience members will be invited 
to ask questions, make suggestions and generally throw their hands in. 
Whether they will have to do so in French, the language of the performanrice, is 
unclear. (English translations of the scenes will be distributed.) 
Tickets for matinees are $7.50, for evening performances $10.00; and an 
extra $5 admits you to the Saturday evening reception. Student tickets are $5. 
For more call the French at 266-4351 or 266-4354: 


Chloe Owen, soprano, and Karin and Ingrid 
Gutberg, a sister duo-piano team, perform at 8 
p.m. at the Boston Conservatory of Music As- 
sembly Hall, 8 The Fenway, Boston (449- 
2217). Tickets $2.50-$3.50. 

Newton Chamber Players perform works by 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms at 8 p.m. at the 
First Parish Church in Watertown (926-4434). 
Tix $3. 

The Francesco Quartet present a program of 
Haydn, Barték and Dvorak at 8:30 p.m. at 
Harvard's Kirkland House (498-2510). Free. 


ON STAGE 


Comédie-Francaise, the national theater of 
France, performs at 2 and 9:30 p.m. at MIT’s 
building 10-250. For ticket info call 266-4351. 


cept Sun. (2:30 p.m. only). Tickets $3. 
Trent Arterberry. See Wednesday. 

Diary of a Madman. See Thursday. 

The Great American Backstage Musical. See 
Thursday. 

Tale Without Beginning or End. See Thursday. 
Master of Ecstasy. See Thursday. 

Autumn Garden. See Wednesday. 

This End Up. See previous Sunday. 

A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 

All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Dracula. See previous Sunday. 

Savages. See previous Sunday. 

Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


The Opera Company of Boston stages La Vida 
Breve at 8 p.m. and The Ice Break at 3 p.m. at 
the Savoy, 539 Washington St., Boston (426- 
5300). Tix $8-$27. 

The Servant of Two Masters, a comedy, is 
staged at the Peoples Theater, 1253 Cam- 
bridge St., Cambridge (547-7584). Curtain is at 
8 p.m. (except Sat. 7 and 10 p.m.) Tix $5. 
Murder at the Howard Johnson’s, directed by 
Paul Sills, is presented at the Wilbur Theater, 
252 Tremont St., Boston (423-4008). Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. with Wed. and Sat. matinee at 2 
p.m. Tickets $8-$16. 

Steve Sweeney’s Comedy Show takes place at 
8:30 p.m. at Stage 3 of the Charles Playhouse, 
76 Warrenton St., Boston. Tix $3. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona is staged at the 
Boston Shakespeare Company Theater, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix 
$4-$6.50. 

Night of the Assassins is staged at the Galaxy 
Theater, 791 Tremont St., Boston (267-8139). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $4. 

Listening In, about the Boston telephone 
operator's strike of 1919, is presented at the 
Newbury St. Theater, 565 Boylston St. in 


Ice Chips, starring National Pair Champion 
figure skaters Tai Babilonia and Randy 
Gardner, takes place today through Sunday at 
BU’s Walter Brown Arena. Call 782-5900 for 
times and ticket price. 

Glass, a combination of mime, dance and acro- , 
batics, is presented today and tomorrow at 8 
p.m. at the Museum of Science. Tickets $3.50. 


ATURDAY 
MUSIC 


The Allman Brothers, more or less, play at 8 
p.m. at the Providence Civic Center. Tix $8- 
$8.50. 

Ondeko-za, the Japanese demon drum group, 
perform at 8 p.m. at Arlington High School 
(643-9182). Tickets $4. 

Planet Gong Tour presents 8 hours of pro- 


Copley Sq. (261-8894). Curtain is at 8 p.m. ex- 


gressive music today and tomorrow starting at 
2 p.m. at the Modern Theater, 523 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Tix $7. 

Zamba play Afro-Brazilian jazz at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Custom Percussion Studio, 91 
River St. Donation $2. 

Reggie Phillips and the Yankee Rhythm Kings 
play traditional jazz at 8 p.m. at New England 
Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston (266- 
7262). Tix $6. 

Tom Varner Quartet perform at 5:30 p.m. at 
New England Conservatory, Brown Hall. Free. 


CLASSICAL 


Constance Boykan and Sharon Zuckerman, 
flutists, and Judith Ross, harpist, perform at 8 
p-m. at the Cambridge Friends Meeting House, 
Longfellow Park. Tickets $2.50. 

David Hurd gives an organ recital at 8 p.m. at 
Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus St., Glouces- 
ter (283-2080). Tickets $5. 


ON STAGE 


Comédie-Francaise, the national theater of 
France, performs at 2 and 5 p.m. at the Thea- 
ter, 64 Marlborough St., Boston (266-4351). 
Chance Langton presents an evening of 
comedy at 8:30 p.m. at the Charles Playhouse, 
Stage III, 76 Warrenton St., Boston (773- 
6321). Tix $3. 

Murder at the Howard Johnson’s. See Friday. 
The Servant of Two Masters. See Friday. 
Night of the Assassins. See Friday. 
Listening In. See Friday. 

Romeo and Juliet. See Wednesday. 

Diary of a Madman. See Thursday. 
Great American Backstage Musical. 
Thursday. 

Master of Ecstasy. See Thursday. 

Tale Without Beginning or End. See Thurs- 
day. 

Trent Arterberry. See Wednesday. 

Autumn Garden. See Wednesday. 


See 


What? You haven't seen Jackson 
a County Jail, the best B-movie of | 

1976? Well, you're not alone.” 
Michael Miller's satisfying 
nightmare film left Boston-almost. 
|. before anyone noticed it was here, 
and only a few lucky aficionados 
© have caught sight of it since. 
Fortunately, the Central Square 


Cinema. has had the wisdom and 

‘audacity to bring it back; and it’ 

opens April 21, with Joe Dante's enjoyable chiller, 

Piranha. Yvette Mimieux plays a naive young 
woman driving cross-country from California to 
New. York; on the way; she runs into a spate of. 

trouble culminating. in her imprisonment in a. 


raped by a guard, she 


escapes and goes on the. lam with a dangerous but. 

- sympathetic fugitive (played by then-unknown 
Tommy Lee Jones), and the tone moves from action- 
thriller toughness to a surprising, unsentimental 

“Tenderness that's very warming indeed. Don't miss 


This End Up. See previous Sunday. 
A Chorus Line. See previous Sunday. 
All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Dracula. See previous Sunday. 
Savages. See previous Sunday. 
Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 
Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


The Danny Sloan Dance Company performs 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center. Tickets $4.50-$5.50. 


SPECIALS 


The New England Ultimate Frisbee 
Championships take place today and tomor- 
row afternoons at Smith Field, behind Har- 
vard Stadium. Free. 


UNDAY 
MUSIC 


Karl Berger and the Woodstock Orchestra play 
jazz at 6 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 New- 
bury St., Boston. Donation $3. 


CLASSICAL 


The Cambridge Symphonic Brass Ensemble 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Eliot House in Har- 
vard Square (495-2266). Free. 

Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra of Boston pre- 
sent a program of Copland, Stravinsky, and 
Haydn at 3:30 p.m. at the Church of the 
Covenant, Boston (267- 
9060). Tix $3.50. 

Roy Kogan, piano, and James Ross, horn, per- 
form at 2:30 p.m. at Sanders Theater. Free. 
MIT Gospel Choir sing at 7 p.m. at MIT’s 
Kresge Auditorium. Tickets $2. 

The Cecilia Society perform odes and secular 
cantatas at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater. Tix $3- 
$6.50. 


ON STAGE 


Trent Arterberry. See Wednesday. 

Tale Without Beginning or End. See Thursday. 
The Servant of Two Masters. See Friday. 
Savages. See previous Sunday. 

This End Up. See previous Sunday. 

A Chorus Line. ‘See previous Sunday. 

All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Dracula. See previous Sunday. 

Shadow Box. See previous Sunday. 

Silly Buggers. See previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


Sandra Little, Boston Edison electrical 
engineer, talks and answers questions about 
nuclear power at 7:30 p.m. at First and Sec- 
ond Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston (275- 
1379). Admission $1. 

Doris Collins, psychic and healer, appears at 
7:30 p.m. at BU’s Hayden Hall, 685 Comm. 
Ave. Tickets $5.75. 


67 Newbury St., 


| page 26 of this section. 


OTHER EVENTS 


For lectures, poetry readings, college 
and suburban productions, and live mu- 
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would C&W have been more to the point? 

Ten blues songs are not enough to 
confer “soul” upon an Alan Rudolph 
movie. Remember’ My Name is con- 
trolled, polished and seamless; it’s a tight- 
assed movie. Every shot is composed with 
exquisite care, and there are numerous 
flashy ‘associational’ cuts to make our 
eyes pop out. (There’s one especially slick 
but meaningless one in which a down- 
ward pan toward Anthony Perkins’s 
hand becomes a pan down the facade of a 
neon-lit cocktail lounge.) It’s not that this 
would-be suspense movie doesn’t work 
up some visceral tension. The portentous, 
over-planned images always seem to be 
concealing and hinting at something, 
though we never find out exactly what. 
The single most infuriating thing about 
the film is that when the explanation 
finally comes — Neil’s account of what he 
actually did to poor Emily so many years 
ago — it’s incomplete and unsatisfying, 
just another hint. It’s one thing to be teas- 
ing and elliptical while building sus- 
pense, but when the payoff is elliptical, 
too, we feel cheated. Remember My 
Name is especially frustrating, since the 
significance-laden atmosphere has led us 
to expect not just a mechanical, mystery- 
story solution but the key to Emily’s per- 
sonality (which Geraldine Chaplin has 
turned into a fascinating puzzle) and 
something revelatory about relations be- 
tween the sexes as well — an epiphany of 
the betrayal of women by cowardly 
males. Rudolph’s vagueness on this point 
doesn’t make the movie purer or more 
universal, as he may suppose; it just ren- 
ders it toothless. 

Still, Remember My Name holds our 


The dearth the blues 


Remember My Name has the music but not the soul the scenes in the dime store where she 


by David Chute 


REMEMBER MY NAME. Written and directed by Alan 
Rudolph. Produced by Robert Altman. Songs written 
and performed by Alberta Hunter. With Geraldine 
Chaplin, Anthony Perkins, Moses Gunn, Berry Beren- 
son and Jeff Goldblum. At the Nickelodeon. 


I. Alan Rudolph’s ‘contemporary blues fable,” 
Remember My Name, all of Southern California has the 
antiseptic, scrubbed look of new wood — it’s as if a Dan- 
ish designer had decorated the entire state for a photo 
spread in Architectural Digest. Although this .impec- 
cably tasteful, haute-organic ambiance got on my nerves, 
there’s no denying that the film is pretty-looking, even if 
the style of the prettiness runs counter to the movie's 
subject and intended mood. Who could believe Anthony 
Perkins — at his most wired and wary — and his razor- 
cut, expressionless, real-life wife, Berry Berenson (sister 
of Marisa), as a blue-collar couple in the first place? 
Rudolph’s sense of design has won out over his sense 
of milieu and class, even of character. Geraldine Chaplin 
is a recently paroled ex-con named Emily who has just 


driven from New York to LA bent on revenge; she shops 
for her first suit of civilian clothes at posh Joseph 


Magnin’s, which is all polished wood and plate glass and’ 


ultra-thin designer fabrics. Perkins plays construction 
worker Neil Curry, the man-who did Emily dirt 12 years 
earlier, and he and his wife live in an attractive, spic-and- 
span bungalow (still more natural wood) that seems far 
too rich for him. While Emily was implacably waging 
guerrilla war upon the Currys’ peace of mind — ripping 
out their flower beds, tossing rocks through their win- 
dows, placing ominous, silent telephone calls — I be- 
came fixated-on details..Like how after a day of pound- 
ing nails in the California sun, there’s not a smudge on 
Neil’s neatly creased work shirt. It’s probably an Yves St. 
Laurent work ‘shirt. 

I’m afraid there’s something equally phony about the 
movie's pretense of being a “blues fable.” The 83-year- 
old Alberta Hunter has written some lovely, mournful 
songs for the soundtrack, and her classic, smoky blues 
seem just right for a melodrama about loneliness, re- 
venge and grudges harbored for decades. But the music is 
all wrong for the supposedly working-class characters; 


Geraldine Chaplin _ interest, and for a while it even works as 


intrigue, thanks to Chaplin. This is a 
mystery of personality, and the suspense 
. factor lies in our never knowing what 
Emily will do next. What does she feel for 
Moses Gunn, the black apartment 
superintendent whose emotions she 
manipulates with Machiavellian skill? In 


works (which are the best in the film), 

Chaplin’s cool ruthlessness counters the 

treachery of a conniving, envious assis- 

tant manager (Alfre Woodard); she em- 
ploys, and transcends, her familiar fragile-neurotic man- 
nerisms, so that we ascribe Emily's gaucheness and 
hypersensitivity. to her years of imprisonment. And in 
this role, that gaucheness conceals a rock-like hardness, 
also bred in prison, that surfaces in chilling flashes of 
business-like brutality. Chaplin persuades us that Emily 
is capable of anything, that her revenge could take al- 
most any form. She keeps us guessing to the end, until it 
becomes dismally clear that our curiosity about her will 
never be fully satisfied. 

No movie whose cast includes Jeff Goldblum (at once 
charming and contemptible as the dime store’s spineless 
manager) can be a total loss, and Remember My Name is 
far from that. It’s an engaging, anti-climactic and rather 
pretentious entertainment. I could have done without the 
doomy TV reports about a catastrophic earthquake in 
Budapest — which could mean any number of things, or 
nothing at all” Likewise the shot in which Neil sits 
munching potato chips while a television-news voice in- 
forms us that crime is caused by repression, and that 
repression is caused by additives in the food we eat. As 
they say, California is a state of mind. « 


One more 


for the road 


by Sylviane Gold 


TODO MODO. Directed by Elio Petri. Written by Petri 
and Berto Pelosso. With Marcello Mastroianni, Gian 
Maria Volonte, Mariangela Melato and Michel Piccoli. 
At the Orson Welles. 


I. Todo Modo, Elio Petri has come up with an up-to- 
date vision of hell. Reached by a cylindrical elevator that 
bores beneath the tranquil landscape of rural Italy, it is 
an ultra-modern underground retreat where the most 
powerful men in Italy have gathered for some much- 
needed spiritual refreshment. Without them, of course, 
the place wouldn’t be hellish at all: cool purple light 
floods in from behind blind windows, providing the on- 
ly touch of color on pale wood furniture and rough-tex- 
tured, cement-gray walls. It is, in short, a natural 
environment for examining one’s soul, there being little 
else worth looking at. 

Trouble is, the meditations, the communal meals, even 
the religious exercises that these men undertake all have 
an alarming way of degenerating into brawls — even 
murder sprees. As in No Exit, hell seems to be other 
people. Unfortunately, hell also seems to be watching 
this movie: interchangeable potentates having unintel- 
ligible arguments while a confusing plot jumps sense- 
lessly from one unexplained incident to another. 

When it begins, Todo Modo seems bent on making a 
caustic statement about the emotional bankruptcy of the 
@ } Continued on page 11 


> 
» 
Mastroianni and Volonte 


by Carolyn Clay 


DIARY OF A MADMAN by Nicolai Gogol. Directed by 
Joann Green. With Frank Licato. At the Cambridge En- 
semble, Thursdays through Saturdays through May 12. 


in 19th-century Russia must have been as dull as 
badly done Chekhov. That great dramatist depicted the 
ennui of the bourgeoisie, all dressed up with nowhere to 
go but into that good night of history. And Nicolai Gogol 
demonstrated in his earlier stories, among them Diary of 
a Madman, that the lot of the little guy was no better. As 
his social superiors paced their porches, sipped tea with 
jam and mooned over their uselessnesss, Gogol’s ‘’mad- 
man,” a small-time civil servant, sharpened quills, shuf- 
fled paper and chafed at his awful insignificance. Visions 
of career advancement, ladies’ glances and fancy over- 
coats danced in his head — even his dreams were dull. In 
fact, the only thing remotely interesting about the mad- 
man, who spies in his spare time on talking dogs, is his 
incipient, methodical craziness. The only grandeur he 
knows is a delusion, and society will not permit him that. 


of his mind 


Gogol, best-known for the novel Dead Souls and the 
classic farce The Inspector General, has been embraced as 
a satirist and social critic. But, like the madman of this 
early short story, he had even grander aspirations — an 
almost messianic urge to capture and rejuvenate Russia 
with his writing. Also like the madman, he had virtually 
no real life; separated from his family, he never married 
and spent much of his adult life in voluntary exile from 
his country. He died in 1852, at the age of 43, the victim 
of a self-enforced fast and of medical practices as crude 
and undignified as those to which the madman is sub- 
jected. In a certain ironic sense, the story seems an auto- 
biography done in advance. 

But what is most interesting about Diary of a.Mad- 
man, which has been performed as a theater piece be- 
fore, notably by Nicol Williamson, is its bleak yet 
whimsical modernity. The central character is a pure 
creation, a man without connections or attachments; 
whatever shards of dignity he has are human in the most 
basic sense. And the fractured logic of the diary, pub- 
lished in 1835, presages the theater of the absurd. 


Gogol’s dry, detailed mixture of tedium, fantasy and 
farce suggests, in particular, lonesco. At least it does at 
the Cambridge Ensemble, where Diary of a Madman is 
directed by Joann Green and carefully, authoritatively 
performed by Frank Licato, both of whom have of- 
ficiated at marriages of nihilism and comedy before. As 
usual, the ceremony is restrained but unorthodox. 

Green has had great success turning monologues into 
plays. One recalls, in particular, Licato’s lonely 
performance of Judgment and Randall Richard's furious 
yet detached chronicling of A Sorrow Beyond Dreams. 
For Diary of a Madman, the director has invented busi- 
ness that is quirky, revealing, often risky. Licato moves 
methodically through the madman’s diary, seldom 
changing his tone or losing his logic; yet his date with 
dementia is as clearly marked as if there were a large 
calendar looming on the wall behind him. Compulsive- 
ly, carefully, chattily, he goes through his dull routine — 
drying his spectacles, one lens and then the other, on cor- 
responding sides of his loose long underwear; warming 
his white socks over the flame of a candle; dousing him- 
self with water as if it could quell his anger or sheepish 
lust — without getting anywhere. Busy, busy, busy, like a 
mouse on a treadmill, he scampers on, enacting his whole 
shabby life without leaving his room. Significantly, it is 
not until he is unhinged, a jailed crazy who imagines 
himself the lost successor to King Ferdinand VII of 
Spain, that he manages to get his entire baggy-pants 
ensemble on at once; he is finally ‘‘together.’’ And given 
the irremediable dullness, the stultifying pettiness, of the 
‘madman’s old life, his leap into lunacy does seem liberat- 
ing. He may in the end be daft and even dying, but he’s 
no longer dull. Crying to his mother from the depths of 
an agonized imagination, prating saucily about the Dey 
of Algiers and his skin problems, he seems to have re- 
captured the innocence — and the impudence — of child- 
hood. And, like a child, he is helpless and will doubtless 
be abused. 

Frank Licato is, above all, a confident actor, one who is 
not afraid to take chances and, more important, one who 
can render the most arbitrary-looking behavior plausible. 
This makes him an excellent collaborator for Joann 
Green, some of whose directorial ideas are purely intel- 
lectual and must be superimposed, like an interesting 
frosting, onto the emotional reality of a piece. At one 
point in Diary, Licato’s madman, who is, after all, nar- 
rating his own story, delivers a superior’s tirade while re- 
cording facially his own reactions — no mean feat. Later, 
having allegedly pilfered letters from a dog, letters in 
which he finds himself mocked not only by his secret 
upper-class love but by her canine companion too, he 
jumps out of his own skin to become the gossipy pooch! 
And all of the character's lurking lunacy comes to the 
fore as he wags his body in imitation of this shallow pet, 
a perfumed, poodlish dowager of a dog given to 
paroxysms over bones and boyfriends. Then, abruptly, 
the madman returns to himself, commenting priggishly 
on the dog’s lack of real poesy, suffering over the realiza- 
tion that his adored one considers him a figure of fun, 
and finally tearing the pen-pal pup’s missive to shreds. 
Amazingly, this opus is both absurd and pathetic; one 
feels the madman’s pain and humiliation even as he is 
making a complete fool of himself. Stranger still, this was 
one of the few sequences in the entire piece that moved 
me. 

More often I felt curious, intrigued, but a million miles 
away from Gogol’s madman. His circumstances, if not 
his anguish; seem so remote. I remain fascinated by the 
modernity of Gogol’s thinking and by the adaptability of 
his tale to the theatrical style of the absurdists. Still, 
Diary of a Madman seems quaint, a little dusty, a mu- 
seum piece — albeit one stylishly, intelligently hung, by 
Green and Licato, in a contemporary gallery. é 


Lillian Hellman’s 


Delta yawn 


by John Bush Jones 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN by Lillian Hellman. Di- 
rected by Ronald Ritchell. Set, lighting and costumes by 
Polly Hogan. Portraits by Alison Frank. With Paul 
O’Brien, Deena Mazer, Wendy Almeida, Joseph 
Alaskey, Pam Brookes and John H. McKay. At the Lyric 
Stage, Wednesdays through Saturdays through May 5. 


Autumn Garden, a three-act exercise in Chek- 
hovian doldrums on the Delta, is not among Lillian Hell- 
man’s strongest scripts. It does, however, showcase a 
knack for comic dialogue all but absent from her tighter 
dramas. Also uncharacteristic is the play’s near absence 
of plot, Hellman’s specialty. Until the hoky parallel 
blackmails that end the play, Autumn Garden focuses, 
however fuzzily, on character. Captured in Hellman’s 
lens is a sort of group portrait of Southern Discomfort, 
some of its subjects overexposed while others remain 
underdeveloped. The few situations that may have 
shocked in 1950 seem far too tame for the soaps of the 
‘70s: a delicate implication of homosexuality and a drunk 
passing out for the night in a young girl’s sleeping quar- 
ters. In a word, Autumn Garden is dated. Oddly, the 
Lyric Stage has given it a better production than it argu- 
ably deserves. 

Despite cramped quarters, Polly Hogan has created a 
dumpy-frowzy set singularly evocative of Southern 
gentility gone to seed; only the chaise longue that be- 
comes Sophie’s temporary bed seems wrong — only a 

midget could get a decent night's sleep on it. Still, in this 


* 
Wendy Almeida and Paul O’Brien 


limited space filled with bric-a-brac and overstuffed 
chairs, Ronald Ritchell skillfully maneuvers his large cast 
through various displays of stupefaction brought on by 
booze, nostalgia or both. 

It’s evident that Ritchell has worked closely with the 
actors to discover and develop personal characteristics 
and bits of business for a pretty boring bunch of people. 
The director has also tried valiantly to give shape to an 
essentially amorphous play. He has succeeded best in the 
comic moments, making razor-sharp the hilarious back- 
biting of the pseudo-polite and revealing Hellman’s crew 
to be, at bottom, a crass menagerie. But the play’s mo- 
ments of maudlin sentiment and melodrama come close 
to defeating Ritchell and company, as do the demands of 
the Southern dialect. Only Joseph Alaskey and Bill Di 
Pasquale consistently sustain their accents, and, though 


the latter perfectly captures the soft sounds 
of South Carolina, his character hails from 
New Orleans. 


A ccents aside, though, eight of the 11 
performers are infinitely more interest- 
ing than the characters they portray. 
Alas, the show’s weakest performance is 
turned in by the principal player, Paul 
O’Brien, who gives an overblown, pom- 
pous and altogether stagy interpretation 
of Nicholas Denery, the failing artist who 
returns home to meddle maliciously in 
other people’s lives. O’Brien makes Nick 
appear entirely unmotivated, if not 
wholly implausible, and his climactic 
drunk scene teeters perilously between 
realism and parody. Also troublesome is 
Robin Lane, who makes the hardness of 
Nick’s wife seem artifical, a veneer; she’s 
far better after her character softens in 
the final act. But Pam Brookes is the only 
performer who lets her part completely 
get the better of her; Rose Griggs should be neurotic, inse- 
cure, but in Brookes’s heavy hands, she becomes as 
hysterical as Blanche DuBois. 

With the rest of the cast, however, it’s hard to find 
fault. Wendy Almeida, whose German dialect is flaw- 
less, acts Sophie, the foreign-born niece, with true af- 
fection for this culturally displaced person; Mara Clark's 
Mrs. Ellis sizes up illusions and cuts them down with the 
crotchety tough-mindedness of a grandmother who's 
seen it all before; and an audience that can’t mourn the 
wasted lives depicted by John H. McKay, Joseph Alaskey 
and Deena Mazer is probably numb. Yet I find myself 
asking why so much talent and energy was squandered 
reviving a mediocre script. Anything worth doing is 


_ worth doing well, but it doesn’t necessarily follow that 


anything done well was worth doing. 
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MUSIC 
Police 


take 
notice 


Papa don’t allow no 
fluffy pickin’ here 


by Kit Rachlis 


B y the third song of the Police’s opening set last week, 
Boston — and what a great rock ‘n’ roll town it was — had 
been mentioned five times, and I was beginning to hope 
that someone would haul these guys off to the pokey. 
When a band continually falls back on so obvious a 
crowd-pleasing device, it usually means that the group is 
exhausted, nervous or full of itself. All of the above, in 
the Police’s case. Not that they don’t have every reason to 
feel grateful — Boston, after all, anticipated the rest of the 
country by almost six months by making ‘‘Roxanne” a 
juke box and FM hit while it was still an import. But the 
Police couldn’t leave it at that. By set’s end, ‘Sting’ — the 
band’s bass player, vocalist, and primary songwriter — 
couldn’t replace a broken string without telling us that he 
had a “brand new A-string for Boston.’ As my daddy 
used to say, in every glad hand lies a billy club. He also 
used to warn me about rock ‘n’ roll bands that call them- 
selves the Police. 

Whatever you want to call the current wave of British 
bands — third wave, new new wave, wave-it-all-goodby 
— the Police are among its most prominent members. 
Like Dire Straits, they have broken in this country with a 
far more resounding splash than any of their immediate 
predecessors (with the possible exception of Elvis Cos- 
tello). The reasons are as obvious as they are dishearten- 
ing: the Police are stylistically ambiguous enough to be 
all things to all people. When the Police played CBGB's 
and the Rat six months ago, I had friends who couldn’t 
agree whether or not they were poseurs. After seeing the 
band at the Bottom Line and the Paradise, they couldn’t 
agree whether the band had found its natural niche or 
had sold out. The music hadn’t changed appreciably in 
six months, only the trappings. And as always in rock ‘n’ 
roll, trappings make all the difference. The Police recog- 
nize this as well as any band, having cashed in on their 
new-wave affiliations as much as on their affinity for the 
well-rounded hook. Sting’s penchant for reggae beats 
and pinched, nasal reggae singing, guitarist Andy Sum- 
mers’s ability to turn a power chord into art-rock drop- 
lets, and the whoosh of the band’s high harmonies give 
the Police what Vogue might describe as the “gypsy 
look.” In contrast, the band dresses, uh, down: a drum- 
mer in bright green running shorts; a guitarist in high- 
riding pink Levi's; and a leader who offsets his lithe 
beachboy good looks with a gray-green mechanic’s 
jumpsuit. If anything, the Police cover their bets. 

They've placed those bets a lot more cleverly in the 
studio than on the stage. The Police are masterful pop 
manipulators, and while Outlandos d'Amour (A&M) is a 
slight work, it’s not without its intricacies. The Police are 
especially adept at constructing refrains whose short, 
catchy phrases — ‘So lonely,” “I can’t stand losing you”’ 
and, of course, “Roxanne” — so dominate the songs that 
they are not only the titles, but the hooks as well. 
Though their reliance on reggae beat gives the band new- 
wave legitimacy, musically its chief value is to give 
Sting’s singing something steady to cut in and out of. His 
phrasing is not particularly flexible — too often he spews 
out words as if he were a pressed Western Union man — 
but he compensates with changes in tone, squeezing his 
voice down or beefing it up. This sense of dynamics is 
what's most impressive about the band — and serves as 
its veil of sophistication. Tacticians who keep you on 
your toes, the Police constantly shift volume, allow holes 
to develop in their sound, rush in a guitar solo, retreat to 
a simple meter, marshal more riffs. At the same time, 
they offer the security of almost always returning to 
where they began — musical inevitability equals pop se- 
curity. In other words, Outlandos d‘Amour is fluff — 
smart fluff. 


A. the Paradise, the Police committed the one sin pop 
fancy doesn’t allow: they were dull. On the last leg of 
their first major American tour, with Sting’s voice shot, 
there were reasons for their trying too hard. Still, the ef- 
fect was that of a cocktail party suddenly turned into a 
hurricane watch; the disaster reports seemed inflated and 
the jokes leaden. On Outlandos d'Amour, the Police are 
at least capable of eliciting a giggle. While ‘‘Be My Girl — 
Sally” is nothing more than an excuse for Summers to re- 
cite some bad vaudeville verse, ‘Losing You,” for in- 
stance, shows a keen telling eye for comic detail: ‘’I see 
you sent my letters back/And my LP records and they are 
scratched.” Keeping his face straight and his voice 
solemn, Sting transforms a lovers’ quarrel into a school- 
yard fight; and he’s the kid who natters that if he gets 
hurt, his attacker is going to have to pay all the doctor's 
bills. Live, though, the Police tried to toughen up their 
love songs with long instrumental breaks and reggae so- 
briety, hammering down what was meant to float away. 


Christopher Harting 


Sting 


All of which made the band’s few serious songs — you 
know, the ones where they tackle important themes like 
coming of age in the ‘60s or prostitution — even more 
ponderous. “Roxanne,” stretched to twice its recorded 
length, was an interminable piece of self-righteousness, 
with Sting sounding more like a prurient parole officer 
than a sympathetic companion. The most telling mo- 
ment, however, came during “Born in the ‘50s, when 


Sting canvassed the audience members for their birth 
years. After seeing most of the hands raised when he 
reached ‘58 and ‘59, he commented that the song would 
probably sell better if its title were changed to ‘‘Born in 
the ‘60s.’ He was probably right. Nobody ever said the 
Police didn’t have good pop instincts; but you should 
know by now that they’re never around when you need 


them. € 


CELLARS 
STARLIGHT 


Trouble in Paradise 


by James Isaacs 


M assachusetts’s 18- and 19-year olds will be sing- 
ing “How Dry I Am” on April 16 at 2 a.m., when the 
Commonwealth raises its legal drinking age to 20. While 
club owners surely wish that their young patrons were 
wetting their whistles to a different tune, the song ema- 
nating from the Paradise Theater for the past week or so 
has been “Pressure Drop.” The organization of Don 
Law, New England’s regnant pop music promoter and 
partner in the Paradise, is rightfully anxious about the ef- 
fects of the new liquor legislation. 

But even greater pressure is being exerted by the very 
real (and heretofore almost foreign) prospect of compe- 
tition for what may be a smaller market from two new 
rooms, both larger than Law’s 510-seat club. The Para- 
dise is being challenged — or so it claims — by the Main 
Act Concert Club in Lynn, a 1200-seat facility that for 
the past month has been presenting a fairly steady reg- 
imen of top-draw local rock bands. And on April 26, 
Frank J. Russo, Providence’s leading rock promoter, will 
begin staging concerts, sans alcohol, at the 750-seat 
Modern Theater on Washington Street, with the new 
wave group Pere Ubu on opening night. Russo has said 
that he ‘“‘absolutely’’ intends to employ Boston-based 
groups. 

The greatest pressure of all, however, is on perhaps a 
dozen local rock bands, whose hometown appeal and 
willingness to accept 11th-hour bookings have partic- 
ularly helped the Paradise through the last six months. 
According to several local managers, all of whom re- 
quested anonymity, Don Law vice-president Fred Jo- 
hanson, who books the Paradise, informed them by tele- 
phone during the week of April 2 that, while he was not 
asking them to-cancel any previously booked engage- 


ments, they would in the future have to choose between 
playing the Main Act and playing the Paradise. Reaction 
ranged from anger to incredulity to thoughts of litiga- 
tion to, most prevalently, fear. 

In subsequent phone conversations with managers, Jo- 
hanson reportedly ‘‘toned down” his original position, 
stating that he would have no problem with a band 
working the Lynn room as long as the gig wasn’t adver- 
tised in the Phoenix, the Real Paper, or on WBCN or 
WCOZ. Later he removed the weeklies from the “‘re- 
stricted” list. 

“He actually thought he was doing us a favor when he 
said, ‘Okay, you can play there, but just don’t advertise it 
in Boston,’ “ said-one manager. ‘Fred thinks that the 
Main Act threatens the Paradise; but I’m sure they get 
two different audiences. He sees it as the audience being 
cut by the new drinking age — at least he told me that on 
the phone. But he also thinks that the Main Act is going 
after the Paradise, that they are looking to become the 
new showcase club for local bands trying to get a record 
deal. I believe that after we play out in Lynn, we'll do 
better at the Paradise.” 


, manager theorized that the Paradise was not 
pleased when Aerosmith (calling themselves Dr. J. Jones 
and the Interns) played two packed shows at the Main 
Act in late March. Although the gig was not made pub- 
lic until the day of the appearance, almost 2000 people 
were said to have been turned away at the door. The su- 
pergroup had performed a similarly incognito, word-of- 
mouth gig at the Paradise last summer. 

“The Aerosmith gig really hit home to Law,” another 
manager said. ‘But that’s not all. I don’t think he liked 
the idea of ‘BCN broadcasting James Montgomery from 
the Main Act. And the Main Act's radio ads probably 
pissed him off. They come right out and say things like, 
‘The chairs aren’t bolted down’ (a reference to the nailed- 
together seats at the Paradise), and that their club is larg- 
er, friendlier, less expensive and has a dance floor.” 

As annoyed as the Law organization may be about all 
these incidents, they are unhappy that booking agent 
Gregg Snerson is calling the entertainment shots in Lynn. 
As one manager put it, “Johanson and Law are trying to 
cut Snerson down to size.’’ During the past winter, Sner- 
son, the 25-year-old president of Diversified Musical En- 
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Caldwell’s house is still not a home 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


S arah Caldwell has put Boston music critics in a pain- 

ful position. For years we've been aware of her need for 
her own opera house, and now that she’s finally got one, 
we're also aware of the financial burden this involves. 
Now, more than ever, we would like to be able to en- 
courage subscribers and contributors to aid the good 
cause. At the same time, Caldwell needs more than ever 
to prove how necessary she is to our cultural well-being. 
But she’s let us down. She has always been erratic, yet 
her last three productions have been sadly consistent — 
amateurish, empty and boring. 

For about a minute, it seemed as if the first half of her 
latest venture — a double bill of Manuel de Falla’s two 
short operas — might turn things around. Master Peter's 
Puppet Show (El Retablo de Maese Pedro) seemed ideal 
for Caldwell — a puppet opera based on a scene from 
Don Quixote, in which the Don ruins the show by ‘‘res- 


cuing”’ the heroine. Instead of real puppets, Caldwell had 


mimes imitate puppets in silhouette on a scrim, with the 
shadows of the ‘real’ characters (Don Q., Sancho, Mas- 
ter Peter and his young apprentice) looming over them. 
At first, this seemed both an ingenious way of suggest- 
ing that every character was a kind of puppet (as they 
originally were intended to be), and a clever solution to 
the problem of proportion. 

But things started going wrong almost immediately. 
Four “puppet” musicians and a conductor had distinctly 
contemporary profiles, even though one was “playing”’ a 
lyre (Caldwell, who had Elizabethan women drinking tea 
with lump sugar in Falstaff, is no stranger to anachron- 
ism); and the Don Quixote, in spite of familiar beard and 
helmet, moved more like a dancer than an old man. Even 
shadows have to look convincing. It soon became appar- 
ent that the shadows and silhouettes were all wrong for 
other, more serious reasons. First of all, shadows elimin- 
ate detail, so after the initial surprise, there was nothing 
very interesting to look at. At least there’s some expres- 
sion on a puppet’s face. And worse, nothing was hap- 
pening: Sancho Panza barely moved; and except for the 
moments when the captive heroine jumped from her 
tower (or was it a gazebo?) onto her rescuer’s horse, and 
when Don Quixote destroyed the puppet show by cut- 
ting the “‘strings,’’ all we had to look at were stilted out- 
lines. The realistically mimed puppet-mannerisms 
(credited to Claude Kipnis) — the limp wrists and jig- 
gling elbows — soon became cloying and repetitive. 

Most ruinous of all, the inflated size and exaggerated 
gestures trampled the scintillating delicacy and energy of 
the music. Strange how visual monotony can interfere 
with one’s ability to hear — in spite of some beautiful 
playing (especially the opening bagpipe-like wind music 
and the plaintive trumpet and clarinet parts for the pin- 
ing heroine) and fine singing (by Ryan Edwards, Aaron 
Bergell and young Scott Rigby). Lively conducting might 
have helped attract our attention. Caldwell’s, however, 
had nothing of the rhythmic life with which Ataulfo Ar- 
genta infuses the music on his spine-tingling 1966 re- 


Victoria de los ‘Angeles 


cording, or the memorable crispness and elegance 
Thomas Dunn provided at a Midsummer Music concert 
at Lincoln Center several years before. Caldwell’s con- 
ducting seemed to have been infected by the lumbering 
stage imagery. 

The second half of the bill, La Vida Breve, seemed 
anything but breve. De Falla originally conceived it in 
one act, with a long musical Interlude between the two 
main scenes. But in order to get it produced (which took 
eight years), he gave in to opera house demands for two- 
act operas, while keeping the music essentially un- 
changed. Any momentum built up in the first half-hour 
of music, however, is depleted by a 20-minute intermis- 
sion preceding only a half-hour more of music. Caldwell 
chose the two-act form — and this following another 
short work and long intermission! It was particularly 
destructive to a work like Vida Breve, where there’s more 
emotion than action. And once again, sluggish tempos al- 
ternating with hard driving established a pace that was 
neither consistent nor compelling, dramatic nor atmo- 
spheric. The lilting Spanish triple meters in the Inter- 
lude sounded like an over-scored Viennese waltz. 

And once again, nothing was happening on stage. An 
opera with so little action must be a real challenge to a 
stage director. A primary consideration ought to have 
been clarity of action and motivation. At the beginning, 
for instance, we learn that the gypsy girl, Salud, has been 
waiting anxiously for her lover, Paco, who is untypically 
late. Her first entrance is from the street. outside her 


courtyard, where she’s obviously looking for him. Cald- 
well has Paco arrive from a completely unexpected di- 
rection, unrelated to Salud’s entrance. Where, then, was 
Salud coming from? Was she just out for a stroll? In the 
same scene, Salud’s grandmother compares Salud to a pet 
bird she fears is dying of love. Caldwell had Eunice Al- 
berts pick up a large stuffed parakeet from the street and 
drop it into a birdcage*In the second act, what possible 
justification could there be for having the wedding-scene 
flamenco dance performed by the bride herself in a back- 
less white dress? It doesn’t take inspiration to get these 
‘things right, just simple attention to the text — never one 
of Caldwell’s strong points. 

Striking stage pictures, however, are Caldwell’s strong 
point. A panorama of Granada suddenly opening out (on 
a well-timed orchestral crescendo) was the most drama- 
tic moment in the whole production. A Goya-esque 
image of men at a forge, their faces flooded with red fire- 
light (seen through a scrim as if in deep focus) was pow- 
erful. But their prissy little taps on an anvil barely cor- 
responded to the clanging in the orchestra. When the 
men went out to a well for water (a nice touch), though 
their make up was appropriately sweaty, their indecisive 
shuffling and delicate application of water made them 
look less like laborers than uneasy tourists in the wrong 
part of town. A competent stage director could have cor- 
rected most of this in five minutes. 

The illusion of reality was considerably strained in the 
casting itself; neither Paco nor Salud were sung by sing- 
ers in their first youth. Paco’s ardent trotting to meet Sa- 
lud and their midriff collision opening night sent out re- 
verberations more appropriate to Milton Berle and Mar- 
tha Raye than to tragic opera. 

Still, I was looking forward to seeing Victoria de los 
Angeles on stage — especially in this role so uniquely as- 
sociated with her. Her very first record, 30 years ago, of 
Salud’s two powerful arias was surely one of the most as- 
tonishing first recordings ever made. Even with the 
threads of her old voice, surely this could have been an 
instructive, if not gripping, interpretation. Indeed, threads 
and shreds were all that was left of that beautiful instru- 
ment. But those hard edges, the wavering pitch, the un- 
supported tone might have been used to characterize the 
gritty yet fragile gypsy heroine. If anything, de los An- 
geles’s voice was always a little too pretty for Salud. But 
instead of characterization, we got the postures and man- 
nerisms of a diva — someone who could get away with 
her acting only because she had a beautiful voice. She 
needed good advice and some strong direction. If Cald- 
well is going to make a habit of bringing back stars of an 
earlier generation, she’s got to have the courage not to al- 
low them to make fools of themselves. 

For some years now, Caldwell has been biting of f more 
than she can chew. She’s been learning to conduct on 
subscribers’ money and at the expense of thoughtful 
solutions to problems of staging and direction. With all 
the added complications of buying and running an opera 
house, there are even more distractions. The season so far 
has been a disgrace — and the customers know it. The 
Opera Company is having trouble giving tickets away, 
let alone selling the best ones for $27 apiece. The an- 
swer, I think, is easy: division of labor and delegation of 
authority. There’s already a fine assistant conductor; 
there are one or two other good stage directors around. 
One person can’t do everything — and Sarah Caldwell 
never could. Now it seems as if she can’t do anything. 
And jit. couldn’t have happened at a worse time. 


terprises (DME), gained what some local music observ- 
ers saw as virtual ‘house agent’ status at the Paradise, 
lining up engagements for a number of Boston bands. In 
mid-March, Snerson was offered a job booking the Main 
Act, which had been open a month and, he says, was 
doing poorly. ‘’I called Fred as a friend after they ap- 
proached me,” said Snerson, ‘and he told me there’d be 
no problem with me booking local bands into both 
rooms, although we could run into some problems with 
national acts. 

“Much to everybody's surprise but mine,” said Sner- 
son,” The Main Act started to do well. Our people — the 
club is owned by the SCA Corporation, which manufac- 
tures Dumpsters and paper and has real estate holdings 
— had no qualms about my continuing to book acts into 
the Paradise; but the Paradise didn’t feel the same way. 
Since I’ve made the split, which I feel I was forced into, I 
am the bottom line at the Main Act — in terms of book- 
ing — spending money, bidding, promotion, etc. I want 


to be friends with the Paradise, but I also think it’s high - 


time there was some competition.” 

The bands most certainly do want to play the Main 
Act, just as they want very much to headline the Para- 
dise. ‘‘Having more than one large club is healthy for the 
scene and helps keep the bands working,” says a local 
manager. “We can walk out of the Main Act on a week- 
day night with $1000. After two sold-out Paradise shows 
on a weekend, we took home about $1200. 

“At the Main Act, you always get a guarantee against 
a percentage. It’s usually 60 or 70 percent. At the Para- 
dise, you split the door with the club and only the very 
top local bands get to go in there with a guarantee. And at 
the Paradise there’s always a chance that your Saturday- 
night headline gig can be bumped back to a Thursday if a 
national act changes its tour schedule. But everybody 
knows what the bottom line is: Don Law is here to stay 
and the Main Act may not be. Quite frankly, I bent to the 
pressure.” 

In an attempt to combat this, Snerson and a few local 
managers attempted to organize a-meeting of the man- 
agers at the Space, a downtown punk dance club, on the 
evening of Monday, April 9. “‘We just wanted to hold a 
managers’ forum; we weren't forming a union or any- 
thing like that,” said one of the managers. ‘Out of 21 
people we invited, five showed up. They wimped out and 
it pisses me off.” 


Many of the managers hoped: that Peter Casperson, 
who guides the careers of the Fools and James Mont- 
gomery, would come up from New York to the meeting. 
Casperson is the oldest and most experienced of the lot, 
and his two bands are among the most popular bands in 
the area, giving him additional clout. ‘‘Casperson wants 
to handle things alone,” said one manager, ‘and I can’t 
say that I really blame him. He does have the most to 
lose. Still, I am disappointed that he didn’t make it.” 


Roc at his New York office, Casperson claimed, 
‘I haven't really been given an ultimatum. I never got the 
feeling that what was going on with the managers up 
there was a structured movement. If I had been in Bos- 
ton, I probably would have attended, but I had appoint- 
ments here that I wasn’t about to break.’’ He declined 
further comment. ‘ 
Fred Johanson does not deny that he has “talked to 
groups about their feelings about playing the Main Act,” 
and, not unexpectedly, rejects the suggestion that he is 
somehow placing restrictions on their right to work. “I’m 
saying to the bands that I have no problems with their 
working there if they don’t advertise in the weeklies and 
on ‘BCN and ‘COZ. I’m thinking purely in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. It may be, as some of the managers have 
told me, that a band will draw better at the Paradise after 
playing the Main Act. But there is ultimately a finite 
amount of dollars in this market and our feeling is that 
after this drinking age goes up, a competitive scene will 
become fiercely competitive. I think that by playing both 
rooms, the acts might reduce their drawing power and we 


might be less inclined to book them.” 


What of the accusations that he is limiting bands’ 


work opportunities? 

“Restraint of trade is an absurd accusation. We don’t 
care if they play the Rat, the Club, the North Shore 
clubs, Swift’s. But I feel I have to protect myself. The 
Main Act is lining itself up as a competing Boston show- 
case, and they're soliciting those acts that have been 
proven winners at the Paradise.” 

While the Paradise and the Main ‘Act decide whether 
or how to admit under-20s, no such problems will beset 
Frank J. Russo at the Modern Theater, which has no lig- 
uor license (although Russo says “I eventually plan to 
sell liquor’’). Russo was in a chipper mood on the phone, 


despite reverberations from the Parliament-Funkadelic 
debacle in Danvers — which, he claims, have led to his 
being bad-mouthed in industry circles (he declined to 
name names, but his implication was clear enough). Not 
only is Russo’s first Boston venue about to open, but he 
has signed a five-year lease for the Music Inn:in Lenox. 
‘The deal was completed last week,’ he said. ‘We'll be 
opening on May 27 with the Outlaws.” 

With his Lenox venture, Russo is again vying with 
Don Law, who oversees the Tanglewood pop series, for a 
piece of New England turf — in this case, the Berkshires 
in the summertime. As he has done consistently in the 
past, Russo denied that his incursion into Law’s terri- 
tory was in any way motivated by personal animosity: ‘‘I 
don’t have any vendettas. That’s no way to do business 
and this is strictly a business move. But I know this 
Lenox thing has blown their minds.”’ 

It has been hinted by some that Fred Johanson’s re- 
cent phone calls to the managers of a few Boston bands 
may represent a kind of test — that the more crucial bat- 
tle lines will be drawn between Law and Russo, rather 
than between Law and the Main Act's backers. Russo is a 
more potent force nationally than is the Main Act, and 
some of the bands may take a huge gamble and appear at 
the Modern, if invited. 

“The Main Act doesn’t hurt Don and he knows it,” 
one observer put forth, ‘But it’s a potential source of ag- 
gravation. True, they might bid someday for an act or 
two; and the Main Act does have those 1200 seats; but 
Don Law is the man. If one of these local bands hits big, 
it’s for damn sure that Don will want them playing his 
concerts — not Russo’s, or someone else’s. If he can per- 
suade these bands that aligning themselves with another 
promoter would not be in their best interest, he can re- 
tain the control he’s always had here. Personally, I 
wouldn't bet against him.” 

“Test case?” asked Fred Johanson in response to my 
question, ‘‘Clearly no comment.” 

Whether or not the bands, again seemingly forced 
into the middle, will play in Allston, Boston or Lynn, all 


. three locales simultaneously or none of the above is be- 


yond my ken. However, one suspects that the raised 
drinking age will somehow not submerge rock ‘n’ roll as 
we know it in the Commonwealth — although it's at grim 
times like this that one almost wishes that something 
would. 
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RECORDS 


Joe Jackson 
LOOK SHARP 
(A&M) 


N... half the songs on Look Sharp are about love 
trouble, though sometimes that’s too dignified a phrase 
for the way Joe Jackson puts it: ‘Is She Really Going 
Out With Him,” or ‘‘down doo dee doo da whappa.”’ 
Archie and Jughead talk about life. But every so often a 
desperation they never knew in comic books surges 
through — in a melody that cuts loose from the just-a- 
jerk beat, in a fit of spite like ‘Happy Loving Couples,” 
in a bewildered howl: ‘Tell me I should know you never 
were my kind of woman.” Like the picture on the album 
cover — a pair of feet in pure-white, side-laced, pointy- 
toed shoes — Joe Jackson’s either kind of goofy or kind 
of fierce. Or both. There’s the way he sings about not 
having a girlfriend as though it were a condition, like hay 
fever — the fault of something in the air. Actually, the 
question of being friends or enemies never comes up. 
Like the pair of baffled regular guys in Get Out Your 
Handkerchiefs, Jackson talks about girls as though they 
were a separate species. All a fellow can do to figure them 
out is watch them, and his songs are full of field notes: 
“pretty women out walking with gorillas.” 

Occasionally, Jackson takes some notes on himself: 
‘Fools in love, they think they're heroes/Cause they get 
to feel more pain.”’ A quick stab from a song that other- 
Wise seems reminiscent of hand-held mikes and shark- 
skin suits. It’s got one of those cool, finger-snapping 
melodies, you know, which makes the true confession 
that much more of a kick. At the Paradise last week, 
Jackson dedicated ‘‘Fools in Love” to all the intellectuals 
in the house. Hell, I confess: it’s the first cut on the al- 
bum that caught my fancy. But maybe Jackson has a spe- 
cial down on suffering heroes and on fools like you and 
me, who keep forgetting and taking rock ‘n’ rollers seri- 
ously — who listen to Look Sharp a lot, but apologize. 
Take the manifestations of the modern world that he’s in 
there attacking (as opposed to being baffled about): ex- 
pensive clothes, trashy newspapers, supermarkets, fast 
food and Muzak. His gripes are too legitimate to be part 
of some grand ironic put-on, or the targets of a charis- 
matic paranoid. On the other hand, they’re too slight and 
too impersonal to constitute a cause. Neither wholly friv- 
olous nor whole-heartedly significant, Jackson offers 
sugar-free pop for rock ‘n’ roll weight-watchers. 

But all the while your head is shaking maybe, your feet 
are saying yes, yes, yes. The sound that Jackson favors is 
— putting it mildly — stripped down. In fact, his tour- 
ing/recording band functions mostly as a rhythm sec- 
tion — drums harrying and jabbing at the hyper-metallic 
chinka-chink guitar, the bass snaking in and punching 
out and — live, anyway — taking most of the solos. 
There’s something to be said for music school (Jackson 
apparently went to the British Royal Academy thereof), 
if it helps you come up with these nifty variations on the 
rock ‘n’ roll beat. The funny thing about Look Sharp is 
that it’s rough on the surface while inside it’s as smooth 


as the fit of Jackson’s chalk-striped jacket. Other people 
may dress up raw material with a distinctive guitar tone 
or a twist of a studio dial, but Jackson’s songs are beau- 
tifully tailored, elegant enough to stand alone. Bridges 
dovetail into verses; lyrics take a Tin Pan Alley twist 
(‘being kind to myself till I become one of two of a 
kind’). Occasionally, a harmony will remind you of 
Steely Dan — among eclectics, the smoothest dudes of all. 
Facile? Sure, or some people call it hard-to-pin-down. 
Depending on where you like your facilities, Jackson's a 
lamb in wolf’s~clothing or a fox among the pigeons. 
Either way, to find him you gotta look sharp. 

— Ariel Swartley 
Art Ensemble of Chicago 
NICE GUYS 
(ECM) 


A. we step irresolutely into the 1980s, the Art En- 
semble of Chicago epitomizes the movement that will be 
preeminent in the next decade — synthesis. The dismal 
homogeneity of ‘‘fusion’’ might seem to obviate any 
hopes for musical cross-fertilizations, but the Art En- 
semble, like Arthur Blythe and Jack DeJohnette, aren’t 
just jive popularizers of mutant forms. Their insight into 
history allows them to regenerate what they call Great 
Black Music so that it now includes the Western classi- 
cal tradition and pan-cultural tribal rhythms as well. 
Most important, they’ve provided alternatives to the 
rat-in-a-maze cliches of the post-Coltrane era. The Art 
Ensemble have retained and refined the fervent mysti- 
cism of Coltrane, the excoriating energy of Ayler, and the 
polytonal group interplay of Coleman; found new im- 
plications in Eric Dolphy’s extensions of harmony, tonal- 
ity, and pitch; explored the group freedom and com- 
positional sophistication of Mingus; and reasserted the 
hegemony of the Miles Davis Quintet of the ‘60s in their 
use of modal improvisation and rhythmic suspensions. 
They are musical griots truly concerned with raising the 
level of consciousness, future primitives going forward 
into the past — returning to us a lost sense of magic. 
The Art Ensemble speak in all musical tongues but are 
primarily non-technological avant-gardists. They have a 
lot of heart, but in painting the flower they’ ve often hint- 
ed at the outline without depicting the center. Up to now, 
the best way to hear them get down has been live, be- 
cause with the exception of the beautiful Les Stances a 
Sophie (Nessa N-4), their albums, as good as they've all 
been, have felt like progress reports on the group’s com- 
munal experiments in sound sculpture, generally ne- 
glecting the playful and reflective in favor of Mach 4 his- 
trionics. But with the release of Nice Guys on ECM — 
and in their most recent concerts — the Art Ensemble 
have balanced the dionysian and the apollonian. Nice 
Guys has a sense of unity and completion not present in 
their other recordings. It is a masterpiece, the Art En- 
semble’s definitive recorded statement, and certainly 
among the finest small group record of the past 20 years. 
A typical Art Ensemble set shows that the group 
doesn’t so much play discrete tunes as segments. Begin- 
ning with their heads bowed in a moment of silence, the 
players create sound amoebas that swell and recede in 
episodes of tension and release. A memorable recent set 
began with some of Roscoe Mitchell’s oriental minia- 
tures and evolved in short order to a J. Arthur Rank gong 
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symphony, some fierce freebop, a quiescent ensemble 
ommmmm, a slow blues, some power-drive vocal ex- 
changes, and surf sounds announcing a return to si- 
lence. On Nice Guys producer Manfred Eicher seems to 
have rearranged this kind of Art Ensemble sequence so 
that Don Moye’s alternatingly oceanic and frenetic per- 
cussion suite, ‘’Folkus,”’ closes the first side. Opening are 
Lester Bowie's “JA” and Mitchell’s title tune, which 
might be airplay material in some better world than this. 
“JA” begins with a monastic Godfather theme, then 
shifts to a playful dance theme — with vocals by Joseph 
Jarman — continuing elements of calypso, reggae, and 
high-life. Bowie’s wafting, pungent trumpet solo is fol- 
lowed by Mitchell’s vivisection of the time and a reprise 
of the opening theme. ‘Nice Guys,’”” anchored by Mala- 
chi Favors’s penetrating blues walk, is one minute and 40 
seconds of convoluted dance-band strolling, the cheeky 
harmonies expanding like wheels’ within wheels. 
Mitchell's playfulness on “Nice Guys” constrasts mark- 
edly with his composition on side two, ‘‘Cyp,”’ a Calder 
mobile of varying colors, densities and overtone dis- 
placements. Ever the earnest inventor, and always a vir- 
tuoso, Mitchell has reached a sublime level of control on 
all his horns. His sense of dynamics and melody in con- 
cert has become transcendent; in one tenor episode that 
comes to mind he blew blue puffs of smoke, sounding 
more like Wayne Shorter than Shorter does, while an- 
other alto spot gave the illusion of multiple lines — all 
executed in perfect curved pulsars of sound. 

Side two’s opener, “597-59,” shows Joseph Jarman be- 
coming much more earthy by contrast. Yawping like a 
school of seals, Jarman ranges in and out of the tenor’s 
overtone series, chanting and screaming (with refer- 
ences to A Love Supreme) over the volcanic pulse. Fa- 
vors, the Art Ensemble’s secret weapon, follows with a 
bear-pawed bass solo as Moye provides a jet stream of 
motion and fury. 

Jarman’s “‘Dreaming of the Master’ ends Nice Guys in 
much the same manner that Mitchell’s ““Odwalla’’ ends 
many of their sets — with a blues anthem. ‘Dreaming of 
the Master” is an instant classic. Bowie’s loving nod to 
the Miles Davis of ‘So What’’ is both sentimental and ir- 
reverent, as if Miles had been strangled by an estranged 
girlfriend in mid-solo. Bowie’s tonal mastery, melodic 
flotation, and rhythmic jabs and feints mark him as the 
boss of modern trumpet. Favors and Moye follow with 
triple time intensity, as Jarman explodes from the en- 
semble vamp with a scorching invocation of Ohned- 
aruth. When the adrenalin settles, the opening walk 
comes swaggering back with big band textures as 
Mitchell chirps away wistfully. 

This ought to be the Art Ensemble’s year. It is hard to 
conceive of a tighter band — or one that’s getting less 
support from its record company. Though a very good 
edit of ‘Dreaming of the Master” has been included in a 
radio station sampler, ECM and Warner Bros., who have 
shown a predilection of late for minimal music (Steve 
Reich, Azimuth), are perfecting the art of minimal pro- 
motion, having all but abandoned the group on its cur- 
rent US tour. You may not be able to bump to the ‘Art 
Ensemble’s music, but in concert I’ve observed people 
shifting from side to side, rocking in rhythm like the con- 
gregation at a Jewish or Moslem prayer rite. Nice Guys 
will have a similar effect on you — it is truly a gift of love. 

— Chip Stern 
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Cheap Trick at Budokan 
Surrender/Ain't That A Shame 


1 Want You To Want Me 
° Need Your Love/Come On, Come On 


FE 35795 “Cheap Trick at Budo- 


kan” is Cheap Trick’s first live al- 
bum. it features electrifying versions 
“Surrender,” Want 
“Ain't a 


“Need Your Love.”’ 


$5.99 TP 


JE 35545 Hard driving non-stop 
rock matched with wit and 
onio K.’s debut album 
$4.99 LP 
$5.49 TP 


for musical brilliance, 
Roxy Music has done it 


again with Manifesto!” A 
4 : superb album with sen- 
Away,” “Angel Eyes,” and 


ROXY MUSIC 
MANIFESTO’ 


INCLUDES 
AIN'T THAT SO 
DANCE AWAY 


ha, Ong es it 
$50.9 
"99 
| 
K. 
Life in The Foodchain 
oF including: 
Life in The Foodchain 
Better Late Than Never/American Love Aftair 
Jo 
Pen, 
: Soe 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


I. one of his classic pictures from the early ‘30s, 
Walker Evans photographed the window display of a 
photographer's studio. His photograph was composed of 
the many small portraits advertising the owner's trade. It 
was a photograph about photography, about the fact that 
through most of its history photography has been a com- 
mercial venture, with people paying those who were 
skilled in the camera’s use to record and memorialize 
their likenesses. And because Evans was recognized as an 
artist, that photograph was shown by the Museum of 
Modern Art in the first one-man show ever accorded a 
photographer. 

Now, the studio photographers whom Evans memor- 
ialized are finally receiving their due on a gallery’s walls. 
Barbara Norfleet, curator of photography at Harvard's 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, has put together 
“The Champion Pig: Great Moments in Everyday Life,” 
which will be on view until April 29. 

“The Champion Pig’ contains nearly 200 photo- 
graphs drawn from the negative files of 16 photographic 
studios around the country. For three years Norfleet 
searched out photographers and went through their files 


Flirting with posterity 


by Stu Cohen 


picking the negatives which she and Chris Burnett 
printed. 

“These photographs were made by studio photog- 
raphers mostly working outside the studio,” Norfleet 
writes in the catalogue for the show (published by David 
Godine, $8.95). “The people in the pictures were, with 
few exceptions, the photographer’s clients. Hired for mo- 
ments of significance — of triumph — by those who could 
afford his service, the studio photographer makes por- 
traits and records social rituals in middle- and upper- 
class America.” is 

Thus, the title photograph, by Harry Annas of Lock- 
hart, Texas, pictures a proud youngster and his presum- 
ably prize winning pig, at some local fair. The pig is graz- 
ing on some hay scattered about the ground and the 
crowd contains people who look bored and others who 
seem bemused. It’s a public setting but a private mo- 
ment. And Annas was there to record that moment, we 
guess, for the boy’s family. 

Since; the 1930s, we have become accustomed to 
photography which takes private moments and converts 
them into publie statements. These statements are ad- 


“The Champion Pig” 


dressed to the wide audience the photographer aims to 
reach. On occasion, the people portrayed become inci- 
dental to the message. ; 

The photography at the Carpenter Center is differ- 
ent; it’s a kind we rarely see, except insofar as we be- 
come individual consumers. The intended audience here 
is the much constricted one of family and friends. And 
the messages are similarly constricted. Not the broad 
sweep of history and society but the private and semi- 
public moments of importance to a small circle of view- 
ers. 

In two photographs by the Francis J. Sullivan studio of 
Derry, New Hampshire, a small child poses uncomfort- 
ably before and after his first haircut. The setting is in- 
doors, very simple, and the focus is on the before and 
after comparison. In another picture, by Joe Steinmetz of 
Tampa, Florida, a group of boy scouts pitch a tent and 
build a fire while one of the proud parents photographs 
the scene. Did the amateur photographer hire the pro- 
fessional? It’s one of the myriad unanswered questions 
raised by many of the photographs in this show. 

‘Photographs are better at raising questions than at 
answering them,” Barbara Norfleet writes. This is par- 
ticularly true of the photographs on display in this exhi- 
bit. Because they are ripped from a very private context, 
with no accompanying explanations, they become un- 
solvable riddles for the viewer. That's part of the great 
fun of this show. It invites viewers to sort out the riddles 
and confusion by referring back to their own lives. 

“Oh, look; I had a stove just like that,” said one young 
woman to a friend, pausing in front of a Martin Schweig 
(St. Louis, Missouri) photograph of two girls playing 
with a toy stove. ‘My mother’s got to see this,”” she con- 
tinued. ‘“That reminds me of my high school prom,”’ said 
a young man looking at a Jack Rodden (Tahota, Texas) 
picture of two swains in their tuxedos. I was fascinated 
by the number of people in the gallery from whom the 
photographs elicted comments about their own lives. 

It’s a big show and a very impressive one. The prints 
are well made and they spotlight the skill and talent of 
these 16 studio photographers. I was particularly taken 
with the work of Harry Annas and O.B. Porter of Houl- 
ton, Maine. In two paired pictures, Porter photographed 
three men holding six horses. In the first picture, the men 
and horses face the camera. In the second, the men face 
forward but the horses’ rear ends confront the viewer. 
Why? That's a question only the photographer and his 
client could answer. 

The gallery installation is delightful, in keeping with 
the spirit of fun that the show exudes. Life-size con- 
structions have been made of three of the photographs. 
The champion pig appears surrounded by bales of hay 
and the elements of a Joe Steinmetz beach scene reach out 
and grab the viewer. 

The show rambles along the gallery’s spacious walls. 
And, with the great wealth of material, it’s a little hard to 
figure out what the organizing principle is. Some photo- 
graphs are juxtaposed with others of like subjects and 
some just hang where they are, surrounded by pictures 
that are equally humorous or confusing or both. In one 
space, for example, there are four photographs: some 
hunters and their car festooned with deer (Francis J. Sul- 
livan), a hunter’s incredibly stuffed trophy room (Joe 
Steinmetz), five fishermen with their catch (George 
Durette, Manchester, New Hampshire) and then, a 
group portrait of nine nuns (also by Durette). It’s not at 
all clear why these four are grouped together. ‘But then, 
“The Champion Pig” is sort of like looking through an 
old family album without grandma there to explain the 
connections. It’s a little confusing but lots of tun. @ 


Picturing paint 


2. of Boston’s most accomplished watercolor 
painters are currently having one-man shows in the city. 
Joel Janowitz, a graduate of the Boston Museum School, 
has filled the School's foyer gallery with recent works in 
several media. Concurrently, the Harcus Krakow Gal- 
lery, on Newbury Street is showing a group of char- 
acteristic pieces by Richard Yarde, known for his imagina- 
tive vision of moments in Afro-American history. 
Janowitz’s images represent a kind of research into 
natural settings that permits him to make realistic pic- 
tures while providing the formal qualities he wants. The 
settings he has concentrated on lately are the desert and 
the beach. Viewed from a distance, these situations offer 
fields of relatively undifferentiated ground that allow the 
artist to reduce composition to placement of a few pivotal 
figures. By choosing elevated perspectives, Janowitz 
generally eliminates sky from his pictures, the result be- 
ing landscapes that are all land, and a kind of picture 
space that is panoramic yet closed, without horizon ex- 
cept for the painting’s edges. In some of the beach pic- 
tures especially, Janowitz seems to have excluded the 
horizon in order to make vanishing points vanish. The 
points towards which all recession is oriented in tradi- 
tional perspective space, vanishing points are funda- 
mental to a way of picturing (and of seeing) that has long 
been regarded as more rational than any other. Jano- 
witz’s use of space expresses the idea that the awareness 
of making a painting constantly encroaches upon and 
interferes with the effort to make an honestly felt image. 
His manner of painting, especially in oil, signals a dis- 
trust of verisimilitude, an inclination to prefer the look of 
paint itself to the illusions it can produce. In the strong- 
est oil painting in the show, “Last Light,’’ Janowitz has 
made an image of a desert landscape at dusk, a few cacti 
along a ridge catching the last light from behind. There is 
so little illumination in the scene that he is free to paint 


Richard Yarde’s “Emperor” 


the whole field in dark, brusque strokes of grey on green. 
The painting is almost abstract, yet-when you concen- 
trate on its representational aspect, it seems as if hes 
painted the sudden chill that hits the desert air at sunset. 

Another way Janowitz has manipulated space in 
some of these works has been to subtract the middle 
ground. In the memorable watercolor ““Two Dogs,’’ for 
instance, the foreground is filled with the heads of two 
dogs, one looking at the viewer, one looking away. In the 
background is a scattering of human figures and beach 
paraphernalia against sand. But, as if this were a view 
over a dune’s edge, there is no transition between them. 
This picture makes you aware that seeing depth is only 
one way of accepting what a painting offers. 

The technical quality of Janowitz’s work is generally 
very fine, though he does not seem at ease with the task 


of portraiture. There are sublime moments of technique 
in many of his watercolors. Observe the light touch 
throughout the small picture of a lone girl on a beach 
blanket, the way the paper’s whiteness flickers in the 
strokes that define the girl’s figure. Perhaps the major . 
flaw in the show, which hangs through April 21, is an 
apparent lack of consistency in the work, as if Janowitz 
does not edit the work he shows as well as he might. 
The spaces in Richard Yarde’s paintings are even more 
evidently handmade than Janowitz’s. Yarde’s composi- 
tions, on view until April 21, drift or twist on the page 
the way my handwriting goes awry when I write on an 
unruled page. In this way, his pictures preserve the 
immediacy of their execution. There is no trace of pre- 
liminary sketching or any pencil drawing in Yarde’s pic- 
tures. They appear to be painted straight ahead — to be 
almost unplanned — until you concentrate on the way 
everything in them is defined by relationships between 
painted and unpainted areas, a téchnique historically 
peculiar to watercolor. Each of Yarde’s pictures repre- 
sents a feat of attention in the working process. 
Although Yarde’s pictorial themes have an almost 
nostalgic quality about them, as paintings they are un- 
mistakably modern, even in their naive-looking spatial 
eccentricity. A favorite of mine, “Brass,” is reminiscent 
of some of Wayne Thiebaud’s rowed, shadowed com- 
positions. It is an aerial view of a brass band marching 
down a street. None of the colors is literally “correct,”’ 


~ but they work together to look perfectly convincing. 


Since most of Yarde’s pictures are scenes from the past, 
he often builds in the framing device of a photo, as in 
“Emperor,” his image of Paul Robeson in Emperor Jones. 

The historical content of Yarde’s pictures remains 
remote, even when it centers on recognizable figures like 
Jack Johnson. The-true subject matter of his work seems 
to be his own memories and visions of social experience 


_ in black America. His work has an autobiographical qua- 


lity that accords perfectly with the way it is made. Each 
picture is made as if painting itself were a narrative, even 
an autobiographical process. Consequently, each wants 
to be looked at as if it were a text as well as an image. One 
of the poignant aspects of Yarde’s work is the implicit 
gulf separating the anecdotal history he commemorates 
and the official history that is supposed to determine the 
value and function of art in general. 
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Pryor 


Continued from page 1 

with our bodies — to feed them right, exercise them, re- 
lax them, free them sexually — I suppose we still harbor 
an unacknowledged load of guilt about them. Our bodies 
are out of control. They’re too fat or too weak or they're 
impotent or frigid or ill. And yet they're our emblems, 
our chief representatives. Throughout his performance, 
Pryor delivers hilarious meditations on the body, and an 
eerily compelling phenomenology emerges. To him, 
every individual is a miniature community of ill-assort- 
ed creatures — legs, arms, genitals — not all of whom get 
along very well. In Pryor’s vision, the right hand literal- 
ly never knows what the left is doing. Recalling his days 
as a Golden Gloves boxer, he tells about suffering a rain 
of blows from a fierce opponent, whereupon ‘My body 
said to my arm, ‘Move, motherfucker.’ But my arm said, 
‘I ain’t got nothin’ to do with it.’ ” His opponent lands a 
resounding punch to the chest, and Pryor asks, ‘You 
ever have air get up and leave your body? Air up and 
says (his voice suddenly low and disgusted), ‘Fuck it’!”’ 
And when Pryor becomes his own heart during a cardiac 
arrest, he has you in stitches and mortal terror at the 
same time. ‘Thinkin’ about dyin’, aren’t ya?” his heart 
leers. Pryor twists at his chest and gasps, ‘““Yup.’’ To 
which his heart replies, ‘’You didn’t think about it when 
you was eatin’ all that pork!” 

To Pryor, the body is a traitor that always catches us 
off guard. We make excuses for it, and custom forces us 
to demand things of it that it can’t accomplish. “Some 
dude tells you he’s been fucking for nine hours — that 
nigger is lying,’’ Pryor insists. Every so often he bursts 
into the theme song for an imaginary superhero called 
Macho Man. Macho Man represents the lie of control, of 
power, and competence, the lie that black men — and, by 
extension, all men — are taught to live by. But in a uni- 
verse fraught with betrayal, Macho Man is doomed to 
humiliation — and worse. In response, Pryor advocates 
cowardice. “Why get killed when you can run?” he 
argues. “You gonna go from Macho Man to Dead Per- 
son.” Pryor’s is a realm of lowered expectations. To para- 
phrase Jean Renoir, everything in his world has its rea- 
sons — even cars, snakes and shit. Everything will turn 
on you; peace is a dream, strength an illusion. In one gor- 
geous interlude, Pryor stages a conversation between 
himself and the mean German Shepherd next door, who 
is consoling him after the death of some pet monkeys. 
After offering Pryor sympathy that seems deeply felt, the 
dog prances back home. But suddenly he stops and looks 
back. ‘““You know I’m gonna be chasing you again to- 
morrow, don’t you?” he warns. 

The vision Richard Pryor presents is pessimistic, and a 
lot of people will find his act pretty abrasive. True, he 
pokes fun at himself and at other black men, but his self- 
mockery is very gentle compared with his indictments of 
women, Orientals, and, most savagely, white men. One 
comes away with the incontrovertible impression of a 
comedy fueled by fear and even hatred. His character- 
izations are attempts to know his enemies, to classify 
them and feel what they feel. Thus he liberates and even 
avenges himself onstage, eroding his adversaries’ hold on 
him in a storm of laughter and applause. There is, per- 


haps, something a bit unsavory about the way Pryor 
whips his audiences into a frenzy; wittingly or not, they 
become his accomplices ina ritual of self-purgation, a 
comic voodoo dance. Still, they get a lot in return. 
Watching him perform his giddy feats of mimicry, we 
find ourselves acknowledging terror, inadequacy and 
death, and simultaneously laughing at them — often to 
our utter astonishment. In apa his own demons, 
Richard Pryor liberates us, too. € 


“Todo Modo’ 


Continued from page 4 

modern Church. As participants arrive for the high-level 
retreat, they are handed their room keys on chains 
threaded through Lucite crucifixes. Huge, anonymous 
plaster sculptures in the retreat lobby reduce the life of 
Christ to barren tableaux. A nun in a late-model habit 
mechanically guides a late-model vacuum across the 
floor. Priests with walkie-talkies and mini-cams docu- 
ment the arrival of the bigwigs, including a pompous 
cardinal who intones, as he steps into the elevator, ‘We 
descend to rise.” At which point the elevator doors 
silently close, blotting out his image. But Petri’s wry 
comments quickly give way to oblique — and seemingly 
endless — discussions among the group implying that 
this film has more on its mind than the state of con- 
temporary Catholicism. Just what, however, never be- 
comes clear. 

The title is ironic. Todo Modo is the start of a phrase 
from St. Ignatius: “Todo modo para buscar la voluntad 
divina ....’’ Or, as clumsily translated in the press 
material, “All roads are good for the realization of God’s 
will.” Petri, of course, doesn’t buy this for a moment, and 
he would probably single out Italy’s Christian 
Democractic party as a modo particularly offensive to la 
voluntad divina. It is, in any case, clearly offensive to 
Petri. 

Of all the things his movie is trying to be, it succeeds 
best as a scathing denunciation of the Christian 
Democrats. For this communal soul-search is attended by 
a gaggle of greedy hypocrites dedicated only to 
perpetuating their own power — power maintained 
through an unholy alliance with the Church, the CIA 
and the network of interlocking corporations whose 
acronyms Petri uses as a kind of gibberish jeremiad: 
FARGIP, CROMOR, TUTTIGAS, TULIP. 

If Petri had been willing to leave it at that, to elaborate 
on some of the savage comedy that seems parenthetical in 
this film, he might have made an amusing satire on Ital- 
ian politics. There is, for example, a wonderful moment 
when Gian Maria Volonte, playing a character identified 
only as the President, walks through one of the retreat’s 
long corridors, empty except for three of his dark-suited 
colleagues boisterously beating up on a fourth. Averting 
his eyes, his head, indeed, his very being, Volonte ambles 
quickly by, ignoring the victim’s plea for help with a 
casual gesture that seems to say, ‘Not now — I’m busy.” 
Later, when a much larger group breaks up into fist- 
fights, and shots ring out, someone asks what hap- 
pened. ‘’Normal factional interplay,” responds the Presi- 
dent. “It’s the custom.” 

But Petri is unwilling to make a few jokes and let it go 
at that. The film tries to delve into the heart and mind of 


the President, whose shuffling gait and downcast eyes 
belie the tenacity with which he rules. Rules what? Well, 
this is one of the film’s innumerable lapses. It could be 
the country, but it could also be the party; there’s enough 
evidence to justify either interpretation. Whichever it is, 
Volonte, whose high-powered presence lent so much 
force to movies like Investigation of a Citizen Above 
Suspicion (also by Petri) and The Mattei Affair, is here 
miraculously transformed into a whispering, white- 
haired wheedler. His President is not only the center of 
the murky political dramas in the chapel and the 
refectory. He’s also involved in an obscure passion play 
being performed in his bedroom, where his wife, acted by 
Mariangela Melato, furtively ministers to his physical 
needs in between the sermons delivered by fiery Don 
Gaetano, the retreat leader. Marcello Mastroianni, whom 
we thought we knew from countless moody-but-macho 
roles, is a revelation as the diabolical priest putting his 
political penitents through their paces. But even his 
intense performance offers no clues as to whether Don 
Gaetano is a devious power broker or a sincere religious. 
There is a close — if mysterious — relationship between 
him and the waffling President; they are clearly co- 
conspirators in some complex plot that touches on the 
very life of the state. But what plot? And to what end? It 
is here, in its tangled intrigues and deeper probings, that 
the movie falls utterly apart. 

As the convened politicians and executives begin turn- 
ing up dead, satiric comment and Bunuelian humor are 
eclipsed by the Agatha Christie murder mystery. 
‘Nobody leaves,’”” announces the magistrate who arrives 
to investigate what becomes a geometric progression of 
murders. And nobody does — except, perhaps, the audi- 
ence, which now has to contend with suspense on top of 
political satire on top of religious satire on top of a be- 
wildering array of allegorical implications. 

If the film’s mystery were skillfully handled, Todo 
Modo might yet be redeemed. But it’s as confusing as the 
rest. The first murder, for example, is committed fairly 
early in the film, behind a closing door. We're not cer- 
tain who the victim is — or, for that matter, that there is a 
victim. The’ body isn’t discovered until several other 
murders have pre-empted it in our consciousness. That 
the movie has problems keeping its victims straight is not 
surprising, there being so many. But even when we final- 
ly see the murderer, smoking gun in hand, there’s no tell- 
ing who he is or whom he represents. Several options 
seem more than possible, though none seems to exclude 
the rest. And what of Italy, now that all its Christian 
Democrats have been disposed of? Petri doesn’t offer a 
clue about who or what is likely to improve on the per- 
formance of the late party, although we are perhaps 
meant to take the epidemic raging outside the retreat as a 
sign that the whole country is about to die as well. 

It is, perhaps, asking too much to demand coherence in 
a film about Italian politics. Nevertheless, Todo Modo’s 
message was plain enough to Aldo Moro, who was 
premier of Italy when the film was made, in 1976. Ap- 
parently fearful of the effect it would have on his re- 
election campaign, Moro banned it three weeks after its 
release. In retrospect, of course, one must wonder what 
effect the film’s utter contempt for Italy’s rulers had on 
those who ultimately took Moro’s life. But there’s little 
question what effect the film will have on American 
audiences: numbing. € 
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BIEBER/MUSELLO 


TODAY 

YOU CAN BUY 
TICKETS FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN 


Box-office open today 
9:30 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. at the 
Met in Boston, 31 St. James Ave. 
-10th floor (Park Square Bldg.) 
Closest T stop is Arlington St. 
Box-office hours: thru 
Fri., 9:30 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 
Sat., 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
Phone 482-2977/482-2979 
You can charge your tickets 
call: THEATRECHARGE 426-8181 
10 to 6 (Mon. -Sat.) 


JON VICKERS in “OTELLO” 
. TUES., APR. 24 


The Meti in Boston 


APRIL 23-28 (7 performances) 
John B. Hynes Veterans Auditorium 
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‘BRING YOUR MIKES! 


TO OUR: EQUIPMENT BY } 
LABORATORY 
MICROPHONE CLINIC (A)audio 
technica} 


TUESDAY—APRIL 24—NOON TO 5:00 
P.M. (BOSTON STORE) 


We'll have a large array of high precision laboratory test 7 
equipment to accurately “read” your microphone’s abilities. % 
You'll receive — free — a graph printout of your mike’s exact ( 
performance! 
BRING YOUR QUESTIONS ( 
Which is best? What do engineers prefer? Is it rugged? Can! { 
§ reduce feedback? What's a cardiod? What's right for drums? 
For cymbals? UNI? or OMNI? Get in-depth answers from the 


Audio-Technica tech staff.pewemBeR! — YOUR SOUND 


USED SOUND 


A full line of 
used stereo 
components & 
TVs too. 


at UNBELIEVABLE PRICES! 
—Pretested and 
guaranteed— 
We buy, sell, trade, and 
repair. 
Come by and browse. 
THE ALTERNATIVE 
to high prices! 
NEW HOURS: 


Tues. Wed., Fri. 10-5:30 
Thurs. 10-8 Sat. 10-5 


225 Newbury St., Boston 
off Copley Square 
Telephone 247-7707 


DEPENDS ON YOUR MIKES! 
jyaudio- technica) Makers of professional microphones, 
engineered to give you studio quality sound— onthe road! % 
And rugged to work, night after night. Serious microphones 
for the serious musician and recordist. j 
TUESDAY—APRIL24th—BRING YOUR MIKES TO 
WURLITZERS 
YOU’LL SOUND BETTER FOR IT! 


"*musicians ere our only busines 


WURLITZER 


fine rrusical instruments 


of BOSTON 
280 NEWBURY BST. (617) 261-8133 


in FRAMINGHAM 
260 WORCESTER RO. (617) 879-3580 


RICH 

—The Koa Eagle Supreme— 
featuring 


One piece neck through the body, 
heeless neck for 24 fret accessi- 
bility, Grover Machines, Leo Quan 
Bridge, DiMarzio Pick-ups, Strap- 
lock, Dean Markley Strings, Pear! 
Inlay, Bound Ebony Fingerboard, 
Rosewood Headstock. 


Pearl Iniay, 
Bound Ebony 
Fingerboard, 
Rosewood Head- 
stock 


See and Play One 
at 


ISLAND MUSIC 


WHOLESALE 


PIANOS! 


and up 


PAY LESS FOR QUALITY 
PIANO RENTALS NOW AVAILABLE 
Grands — Uprights — Spinets! 
Vintage Cabinet Grands — New Spinets 
and Consoles 


(All new pianos have a 10 year warranty) 


LARGEST SELECTION OF RE- 
CONDITIONED PIANOS 


Steinways - Mason Hamlin - Chickering - 
Knabe - Ivers and Pond - Baldwin 


TUNING AT HOME 
PIANO BENCHES ON SALE 
NEW & USED | 


DONT BUY A PIANO 


until you see our Selections & Prices 
Open 7 days a week 10 AM to 10 PM 


J.D. FURST & SON 


21 Brookline Ave., 267-4079 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 


NOW OPEN in PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 
80 Albany St. 
Rear entrance, next to Racquet Club 
Thurs. & Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. & Sun. 10-6 p.m. 
Call 603-431-5897 
WATCH FOR OUR NEW LOCATION IN CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


an 123 Water St. Wakefield, Ma 
(617) 245-2619 


IN THE DARK??? 
With Roctronics stage and 


Flute Center 


of Boston 
SPRING SPECIAL 
Learn recorder with us for 10% 
off until April 30 
For info call 277-0000 
395A Harvard St., Brookline 


-page handbook. 
354-4444(24hours) | 


ROCTRONICS | 


Ampe Beet Prices 354-8870 EXCHANGE, 


The Garage 36 Boylston St. Camb 


FF We Buy Guitars 
Top Dollar Paid 


17-876-8' 


Rehearsal Studios 


Indiv. Rms. Secure, 24 hr. access, 
Centrally located * 491-7371 


426-5100 


Downtown 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST & MOST COMPLETE MUSIC STORE 
__ NEW AND USED INSTRUMENTS — RENTALS — REPAIRS | 
Uptown 


— CHARGES — BUDGETS _ 
146 Mass. Ave. 
{at Berklee College) 


116-122 Boylston St. 


SERVICE 
DEPT 
SPECIAL||: 


73's @ 
88's @ 22.” 
ONE 
WEEK 
ONLY 


includes adjustments 
parts additional 


SAME 
DAY 
SERVICE 


only at 


Music 


106 Mass. Ave. 
Boston 


266-2211 


Classes begin next week 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 
CALL 492-4680. 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better 
for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories 
doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 
call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now 
THAT's a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guaran- 


Call 267-1234 


*Outstanding sustain *Fiat response 
*No warpage (no ‘‘dead spots’’) 
*No truss rod *WIill not expand or contract 


*Lighter and warmer with climate conditions 
than aluminum *Deep, lustrous look 
*Brass Nut (unsiotted) 
*Ebony Fingerboard 
*Jumbo Frets 
*T-nut Fasteners 
“Mounting Instructions 


WHEN YOU'RE SERIOUS 
ABOUT SOUND, SEE US... 


ENDICOTT PLAZA 
DANVERS - RT- 126 EX.24 


(617) 774-9490 
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by Clif Garboden 


HOTDOTS 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


1:00 (2) The Shakespeare Plays: Moeas- 
ure for Measure. Repeat. 

2:00 (56) Jane Eyre (movie). A 1971 re- 
make of the classic film from the Bronte 
classic. George C. Scott, Susannah York 
and Jack Hawkins star. 

3:30 (2) Frankie and Johnny. He was her 
man, but he done her wrong. A recrea- 
tion of the first American ballet as 
choreographed by Chicago-based 
dancer/choreographer Ruth Page, who 
danced the part of wronged Frankie in 
the original production. Also an inter- 
view with Page about the history of the 
piece. Sex and violence in ballet. 

6:00 (2) The Advocates. Tonight's ques- 
tion is, “Should we have compulsory na- 
tional service for all young Americans?” 
Besides grade school, they mean. 
Sounds like the draft to us. Marilyn 
Berger moderates this debate, which fea- 
tures Congressman Paul Pete McClos- 
key of California and Lew Crampton. 
7:00 (56) Upstairs, Downstairs, “Guest of 
Honor.” Just to prove further that in the 
old days everyone knew everybody else 
in London, the king (/.e., Edward Vil) ac- 
cepts an invitation to sample Mrs. 
Bridges's cuisine at the Bellamys’. 

8:00 (2) Mikhail Baryshnikov at the 
White House. Dancing superstar Mikhail 
and his friends from the New York City 
Ballet, Patricia McBride and Heather 
Watts, perform for Mr. and Mrs. C. at 
their home in Washington. The pros are 
joined by a ge of young ballet stu- 
dents for this performance taped on 
February 25. 

8:00 (4) With Six You Get Eggroli 
(movie). Summer must be closing in on 
us, despite meteorological evidence to 
the contrary. Even the Big Events are get- 
ting smailer. Soon Doris Day-Brian Keith 
movies about remarriage will be the high 
point of our viewing week. 

8:00 (5) Pat Boone and Family Easter 
Special. Pat and Cherry and Lindy and 
Debby and Laury and Shirley (wife of the 
first, mother to the rest) gather together 
in Christian blemishlessness to cele- 


Knight. 

9:00 (2 os eg Theater: Lillie, Part 
Vi, “st Them Say.” Oh, what a tangled 
web we weave, first we practice to 
gad about with anything in pants. Lillie has 
been seeing, as they say, the roguish 
Prince of Wales for more than a year. 
Nevertheless, the Austrian Crown Prince 
Rudolph tries to cut in, which upsets 
everybody on the hanky-panky circuit. 
9:00 (44) Open City (movie). A priest's 
efforts to help the Italian underground 
dismiss the Nazis in Rome during that 
city's occupation. Directed by Roberto 
Rossellini and presented with English 
sub-titles. 

11:30 (4) Elvira Madigan (movie). Pia 
Degermark and pace 
back and forth across Scandinavia to a 
Mozart beat. How long js this film? If it 
were the in-flight movie on a non-stop 
trip from Kansas City to Abu Dhabi, you'd 
miss your stop. Worth it for the commer- 
cial interruptions. 

11:30 (5) Easter Parade (movie). The 
1948 musical starring Judy Garland, Fred 
Astaire, Peter Lawford and Ann Miller. 
Show biz and the resurrection of Christ in 
old New York, 


1:00 (38) Basebeli. The Sox vs. the 
Cleveland Indians. 

2:00 (7) The Boston Marathon. A live re- 
port from the Prudential Center finish line 
as runners trot and/or drag themselves 


across. 
8:00 (7) The National Cheerleaders Con- 
test. A harmiess little competition fea- 
turing the most vivacious of the college 
rooters. The performances are mostly 
acrobatics, lacking the clumsy puerile- 
ness you may remember from high 
school. 

8:00 (56) From the Terrace (movie). Paul 
Newman, Joanne Woodward and Myrna 
Loy star in a 1960 movie adaptation of 
John O'Hara's novel about a poor man’s 
rise to position, wealth and divorce. 
9:00 (2) Nova, “icarus’ Children.” A look 
at the competition for, and the eventual 
and sole winner of, the coveted Kremer 
Prize for man-powered aviation. The suc- 
cessful aviator managed an aerial fig- 
ure-eight in a motoriess contrivance of 
— tubes, Styrofoam and piano 
wire. 

9:00 (38) The Outsider (movie). Tony 
Curtis and James Franciscus in the 1962 
biography of ira Hayes, a Pima Indian 
who heiped raise the flag on lwo Jima. 
Actually, that was all staged for the press 
photographer, but it’s only a movie. 
10:00 (2) T= Boston Marathon. A recap 
of today’s »ace, focusing on the foot- 
steps of certain individual runners and 
including so-ne history and discussion of 
the event. 

11:00 (56) The beg | Hill Show. Well, we 
got rid of Make Me Laugh. (Actually, 
WLYVI has shifted it up to 6 p.m. daily so 
the kids can watch. Kids deserve it.) This 
is an English import, but don’t expect 
anything as well-drawn as Monty Python. 
Hill is a cross between Bob Hope and 
Steve Martin and his comedy combines 
some, though not necessarily the best, 
features of Laugh-in and The Katzen- 
jammer Kids, with what to American 
audiences will be an embarrassing salt- 
ing of cheap dirty jokes and exposed 
midriffs. 

11:30 (5) Lawrence of Arabia (movie) 
Part |. The Oscar-winning 1962 adven- 
ture biography of T.E. Lawrence, writer, 
warrior, Outside agitator, bomb expert, 
darling of the Empire and all-around 
weird person. Peter O'Toole stars in the 
title role. Also featuring Omar Sharif, 
Alec Guinness, Jose Ferrer and Anthony 
Quinn. Watch for the mirage. 


TUESDAY 


Noon (38) Destination Gobi (movie). This 
desert-adventure film is to Lawrence of 
Arabia what Francis Joins the WACS is to 
The Deer Hunter (and Lawrence of 
Arabia isn't even a very good movie). 
Anyway, we mention it because it’s what 
is known in time-wasting circles as a fit. 
Richard Widmark and Martin Milner star 
in the story of a group of high and dry 
Navy men who heip form the first Mon- 
golian cavairy since gor Khan. Sixty 
saddles! Sixty saddies! Well, if you’re in 
bed with a spring cold.... 

4:00 (4) Reading, Writing and Reefer. 
Edwin Newman explores the drug-crazed 
world of high-school students in a re- 
peat of an NBC News special. Aired at 


this time so the kids can get stoned after 

school and watch. 

7:30 (5) The Muppets. Jim Henson and 

his brocaded buskers are joined by guest 

host Alice Cooper. 

8:00 (56) Not With My Wife, You Don’t 
movie). Tony Curtis, Virna Lisi and 
eorge C. Scott star in a truly unneces- 

sary 1966 comedy about an Air Force 

major and his neglected wife. 


8:30 (2) This Old House. Now they're re- 


placing the garage doors, tiling the bath- 
room and pairting the interior. They have 


\ 


Judy and Fred (left to right), in 
at 11:30 on Channel 5. 


to finish the job in time to put the house 
on the block for the upcoming Channel 2 
Auction. 

9:00 (2) Off Your Duff. The story of exer- 
cise, and what good it can do for you, fea- 
turing profiles of joggers Tom Brokaw 
and Ted Kennedy, basketball freak Liv- 
ingston Taylor, and Tommy Smothers, 
who just sits around and watches every- 
one else sweat. 

9:00 (4) Hard Times (movie). Charles 
Bronson and James Coburn battle the 
Depression in New Orleans until a mys- 
terious stranger comes to town and up- 
sets their back-room boxing scam. 
11:30 (5) Lawrence of Arabia (movie) 
Part Il. Sandy conclusion of the desert- 
war adventure. 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) Evening at Symphony. Seiji and 


the BSO perform Alban Berg's Violin 
Concerto, Bach's Violin Concerto in E 
and Brahms’s Symphony No. 4. The solo- 
ist is Itzhak Periman. 

8:00 (56) Freud (movie). Lame biog- 
raphy of the father of shrinks, starring 
Montgomery Clift, Susannah York and 
Larry Parks. Made in 1963. 

9:00 (4) Wheels, Part Ill. Rock Hudson 
changes his oil. 

9:00 (38) The Magic Box (movie). 
Laurence Olivier stars in this neglected 
1954 film biography of William Friese- 


the annual tradition, Sunday 


Green, the man who devoted his life to in- 
venting the motion-picture camera. Also 
starring Robert Donat. No recommenda- 
tions; we assume you've never seen it 
either. 

10:00 (5) Just Hold My Hand. A docu- 
mentary about two women hospitalized 
with terminal illnesses and how they face 
their deaths. Narrated by Dr. Timothy 
Johnson. 


THURSDAY 


7:30 (4) Evening. Featuring an at-home 
interview with venerable portrait photog- 
rapher Lotte Jacobi, now in her 80s and 
living a quiet life of almost-retirement in 
Deering, New Hampshire. 

8:00 (2) Nova, “Across the Silence Bar- 
rier.” A look at the world of the deaf and 
hearing-impaired. Despite break- 


throughs in medicine and technology, 
millions of Americans can't hear. 

9:00 (2) World: The Nguba Connection. 
Compare and contrast agriculture here 
and there. This ambitious social-studies 
assignment was undertaken by Swiss 
producer Otto Honegger, who filmed the 
workings of two peanut farms — one way 
down in Georgia, another in Senegal. 
9:00 (38) The Helen Morgan St 
(movie). A 1957 film biography of torc’ 
singer Morgan, starring Ann Blyth and 
Paul Newman. 


FRIDAY 


8:00 (44) Academy Leaders. Short films 
that either won or were nominated for 
Oscars. Tonight's selection includes “The 
Violin,” “Is It Always Right To Be + 
and “The Resurrection of Bronco Billy.” 
9:00 (2) M Theater: Lillie, Part 
Vi, “Let Them Say.” A repeat of Sun- 
day's episode, in which Lillie remains 
faithful, in her fashion, to the Prince of 
Wales but is nonetheless pursued by the 
dashing Crown Prince Rudolph of 
Austria. 

11:30 (5) Soap. Just to inform this 
series’s fans that Channel 5 is airing re- 
peats of early episodes. 

1:00 a.m. (4) The M ht Special. The 
Brooklyn Dreams host their good friend 
Donna Summer (or maybe it’s the other 
way around) plus Edwin Starr, Eddie 
Money, the Destroyers and Voyage. 


SATURDAY 


1:00 (56) Horror House (movie). Frankie 
Avaion stars. And if that isn't horrible 
enough, this is another movie about a 
group of bored teens who decide to ex- 
plore a haunted house for kicks. 
1:15 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Kan- 
sas City Royals. 
2:30 (56) Teenage Caveman (movie). 
Truly one of the worst monster movies of 
1958. Robert Vaughn stars in a story 
about a primitive tribe that fears cross- 
ing a sacred river. All this has something 
to do with descendants of nuclear-war 
victims and, if memory serves, there’s a 
scene at a backyard barbecue. But we 
8:00" ay The Aft id 

:00 (4 lour-and-a- 
half-hour special about Olympics and 
Olympic hopefuls past and present. After 
interruption by the 11 o’clock news, the 
show will continue through 1 a.m. 
9:00 (2) Previn and the Pittsburgh. Itzhak 
a. He must be making the rounds. 

ith the Pgh., he performs Sibelius’s 
Violin Concerto. 
10:00 (2) Black Man’s Land, “Kenyatta.” 
A biography of Kenya’s first president. 
10:00 (5) ABC News Close-Up: Women's 
Liberation — Men Under Siege. Doesn't 
sound good, but we've received no de- 


tails. 

11:00 (2) Austin City Limits. Perform- 
ance by Hoyt Axton. 

11:00 (56) Juke Box. Twiggy hosts the 
Hollies, Smokey, Marianne Faithful, the 
Drifters and the Bay City Rollers. 

11:30 (4) The O Continued. 
11:30 (5) Guess Who’s Coming To Din- 
ner? (movie). The famous 1967 anti-bigot 
movie starring Spencer Tracy, Katharine 
Hepburn and Sidney Poitier. Sure you've 
seen it, but it beats another 90 minutes 
about the Olympics. 
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by Janet Ehrlich 


SUNDAY 


7:00 a.m. (WTBS) Good News Easter 
Special. Gospe! music with a broadcast 
from St. Paul's Church in Cambridge. 


7:00 a.m. (WCOZ) Herizon. Local writer - 


and poet Marge Piercy shares some of 
her poetic works and discusses men, 
women and rape. 
7:30 a.m. (WCOZ) Crosstalk. Reporter 
John Hubner relates his experiences 
covering the Three Mile Island nuclear 
accident, including the role of the press. 
8:30 a.m. (WERS) Chagigah. Israeli and 
Yiddish music to celebrate Passover. 
8:30 a.m. (WCAS) Point of View. Har- 
vard professor Daniel Yergin discusses 
the effect the Three Mile Island debacle 
will have on our energy future. 
9:00 a.m. (WCAS) F Pp Re- 
port. State Rep. Saundra Graham talks 
about the Transfer Amendment, a mea- 
sure to take money from the guns bud- 
et to fund butter. 

:30 a.m. (WITS) New England Journal. 
Paul Kenough discusses the EPA’s role 
in coping with the new energy situation. A 
lot of talk, but let's see some action. 
10:00 a.m. (WCAS) Closet . Gay 
and Lesbian Advocates and Defenders 
talks about rights. 

Noon (WGBH) The Ford Hall Forum. Is- 
raeli ambassador talks about the peace 
process in the Middie East. 

12:05 (WCRB) Reflections from the Han- 
cock Tower Observatory. Susan Wilt- 
shire and Joan Tuttle discuss lobbying in 
the public interest. 

1:30 (WGBH) Music for a Sunday After- 
noon. “Salzburg Easter Festival.” Her- 
bert von Karajan conducts the Berlin 
Philharmonic performance of Brahms’s 
German Requiem. 

2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Red Sox vs. 
the Cleveland Indians. 

3:00 (WCAS) Live at Passim. The music 
of Do’A. 

4:00 (WGBH) Anthology. About the life 
and death of Patrick Pearse, Irish rev- 
olutionary, writer, educator and leader of 
the Easter Rebellion, executed by the 
British in 1916. 

5:05 (WCRB) Boston Pops Concert. Ar- 
thur Fiedler conducts the Overture from 
Herold’s Zampa, Schoenherr’s Austrian 
Peasant Dances and Playman’'s Kid Stuff. 
7:05 (WCRB) Showtime. Ethel Merman 


AIRWAVES 


in Irving Berlin's Annie Get Your Gun. 
7:30 (WBUR) Firesign World. “How Time 
Flies.” A volunteer astronaut returns from 
an extended space trip to discover that 
the world has gone to an all-leisure, all- 
the-time format. 

8:00 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. Tasty Licks, 
a Boston-based biuegrass group, per- 
form live from the 'GBH studio. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the 
Opera. Karl Boehm conducts Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, with the Vienna State Op- 
era Chorus and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. 

9:00 (WGBN) Basement Tapes. Jack- 
son Browne recorded live. 

9:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “is He Liv- 
ing or Ils He Dead?” A Mark Twain story 


- about deception: three starving artists 


conspire to make the work of one of them 
sell for a decent price. 

10:00 (WROR) Mass Communication. 
“Gay Rights Under the Law.” A discus- 
sion of the original gay-rights legislation. 
11:00 (WHRB) at the Op- 
era. Wagner's Die Meistersinger von 
Nuernberg, with Bohnen, Lehmann, Bet- 
tendorf and Dehmann. 

Midnight (WCOZ) Boston Beat. Anas- 
tasios, the Shovel, Gambler, and a song 
and interview with Valor. 


MONDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Studs Terkel Al- 
manac. Studs reads the Flannery 
O'Connor short story “Revelations.” . 
2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Red Sox vs. 
the Cleveland indians. 

6:00 (WTBS) Black Perspective. A 
Bessie Smith birthday celebration. 

7:30 (WGBH) The Spider's Web. “A 
Wrinkle in Time.” Meg and Charlie are 
still searching for their father. Continu- 
ing through Friday at this time. ~ 

9:00 (WBUR) Open Air. “Teenage Al- 
cohol Abuse.” A discussion with teenag- 
ers and experts about why teenagers 
drink; a look at some programs to help 
alcoholics- Today is the day the drinking 
age changes from 18 to 20. 

9:00 (WCRB) Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra. Sergiu Comissiona conducts a 
program of Beethoven, Liszt and Schu- 
bert, with Emanuel Ax, pianist. 

9:00 (WHRB) Special Concert. Christo- 
pher Wilkins conducts the Bach Society 


Orchestra in a program of Purcell, Mo- 
zart, Wagner and Prokofiev recorded last 
March in Sanders Theater. 

10:00 (WBUR) Spaces Special. The jean 
years of Duke Ellington. 

11:00 (WGBH) The Scariet Letter. Hes- 
ter, Pearl, Chillingworth and Dimmes- 
dale continue their rage, revenge, guilt 
and confessions all this week at this time. 


TUESDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Mu- 
sica. A live performance by Martha and 
Thomas Dushak on flute and guitar. 
Noon (WMFO) Special Concert. The 
Yardbirds in a performance taped in Lon- 
don in 1963. 

2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Red Sox vs. 
The Milwaukee Brewers. 

3:00 (WTBS) The Great Escape. Music 
and conversation with Holly Near. 

6:00 (WTBS) Now We’re Talking. Mary 
Daly and Adrienne Rich talk about 
women's rights. 

8:00 (WGBH) BSO — Live. Colin Davis 
conducts a program of Brahms and Tip- 
pett with Gidon Kremer, violinist. 
9:00 (WCOZ) Super Artist Spotlight. 
New Jersey punk Bruce Springsteen is 
featured. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Suneten . Georg 
Solti conducts Weber's Euryanthe Over- 
ture, Bartok’s Piano Concerto No. 2, with 
Etsko Tazaki, and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 6 (Pastorale). 

11:00 (WMFO) Special Concert. Elvis 
Costello recorded live; maybe he'll play 
his tribute to Three Mile Island, “Acci- 
dents Wiil Happen.” 


WEDNESDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Educa- 
tion. “Alternative Schools.” A report on 
the growth of public alternatives within 
the system. 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musi- 
ca. Pianist Russell Sherman in a live per- 
formance. 

Noon (WGBH) Public Affairs. “Two 20th- 
Century Artists.” Sculptor Louise Nevel- 
son and painter Ivan Albright discuss 
their work. 
2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Red Sox vs. 
the Milwaukee Brewers. 


6:30 (WTBS) The M Speaks. An 
interview with Alive, an all-woman jazz 
vening at 
Ozawa conducts a program of Bach, 
Berg and Brahms, with Itzhak Perlman. 
9:00 (WMFO) Special Concert. Human 
Sexual Response in concert, live from 
*MFO's studio. 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Mi- 
chael Tilson Thomas conducts a pro- 
ram of Bruch and Brahms, with Shlomo 
intz, violinist. 


THURSDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Educa- 
tion. “Alternative Schools.” A visit to 
some alternative public schools in Cam- 
bridge. 

11:30 a.m. (WBUR) Herizon. Sandra But- 
ler, author of The Conspiracy of Silence: 
The Trauma of Incest, talks about the 
problem of incest. 

Noon (WGBH) First Amendment and a 
Free People. David Aronson discusses 
self-expression in American culture. 
1:00 (WGBH) MusicAmerica. A live per- 
formance by street-singer Ruth Anna. 
2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Red Sox vs. 
the Milwaukee Brewers. 

3:00 (WTBS) The Crazy Quilt. Jazz/rock 
show, with a feature on 1950s rock 'n’ roll 
sexuality (to celebrate Jayne Mansfield’s 
birthday) and a tribute to Lionel Hamp- 


tun. 

8:00 (WMFO) Special Concert. Zachar- 
iah, Shane Champagne and Midnight 
Traveler with surprise guests, live from 
the studio. 

8:30 (WBUR) The Seung. An interview 
with Judy Richardson focusing on the 
19th anniversary of SNICK. 


FRIDAY 


700 (WITS) Baseball. The Red Sox vs. 
the Kansas City Royals. 
2:00 (WGBH) BSO — Live. Colin Davis 
conducts Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso 
and Serenade in E for Strings, and Wal- 
ton’s Symphony No. 1. 
8:30 (WBUR) Soapbox. Russel! Kirk and 
Nicholas von Hoffman discuss govern- 
ment aid to higher education. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Ozawa conducts a 


program of Verdi, Mozart, Liszt, and Wu 
Tsu Chaing's Concerto for Pipa and Or- 
chestra, with Liu Shih-Kun. 

10:00 (WMFO) Special Concert. George 
Thorogood and the Destroyers in con- 


cert. 

Midnight (WGBH) The Blues Hour. Rob- 
a Johnson and Elmore James play slide 
guitar. 


SATURDAY 


7:00 a.m.-noon (WGBH) The Orchestra. 
Sherman Wait, bassoonist with the BSO, 
discusses the modern orchestra and the 
contribution of the bassoon. 
9:00 a.m. (WERS) Broadway Melody. 
Stop the World, | Want to Get Off and The 
Roar of the Greasepaint, the Smell of the 
Crowd, with music and lyrics by Anthony 
Newley and Les Bricusse. 
11:00 a.m. (WERS) Jazz Movement. A 
live performance by Trombone Mad- 
ness in honor of Sackbut Week. 

12:30 (WBUR) Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic. Carlo Maria Giulini conducts 
Stravinsky's Octet for Wind Instruments 
and Mozart’s Serenade No. 10 in B-flat 
for 13 Wind Instruments. 

1:25 (WITS) Baseball. The Red Sox vs. 
the Kansas City Royals. 
2:00 {(WCRB) Chicago 
Bruno Bartoletti conducts Puccini's La 
fancuilla del West, with Neblett, Cossutta 
and Mastromei. : 

5:30 (WERS) Strictly Rockers. Live 
reggae from Zion Iditation. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO — Live. 
See the ae for Friday at 2 p.m. 
10:00 (WMFO) Special Concert. Eight 
hours of the Grateful Dead recorded at 
various concerts. Not to be missed. 
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“CATCH THE FILM AND DISCOVER 


THE SUPRISE TALENT OF 1979. 

Weir, like Kubrick and Speilberg deals with cinema on 
its kinetic level. ‘Picnic’ is at least as visually ravishing 

as “Days of Heaven’. An innovative, exciting cinematic 

discovery.” - Tom Allen, Village Voice 


“SPOOKY AND SEXY... 
A HORROR-ROMANCE... 


hints of unexplored sexuality that combine to produce a 


euphoria so intense it becomes transporting.” 
- Vincent Canby, New York Times 


A Film by Peter Weir 


Starring Rachel Roberts and Dominic Guard with Helen Morse and Jacki Weaver 
Directed by Peter Weir Written by Cliff Green Based on the novel by Joan Lindsey 


A McElroy and McElroy Production in association with Patricia Lovell 
Filmed with the South Australian Film Corporation Now a Penguin Paperback 


From Atlantic Releasing Corporation M2 


4:00, 6:05, 8:15, 10:15, 
Sat.Sun.mats. 2:00 


NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE 
STARTS FRIDAY 


“ “PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK’ 
ELECTRIFIES... NEW, WONDERFUL 
AND REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT. 


A remarkable work, chilling, and hypnotic. 


Cinematically stunning...a spellbinding mystery.” 
- Rex Reed 


“AN ENGROSSING TALE, SEDUCTIVE 
UNNERVING, STYLISH AND 
ENTERTAI NING! ar David Ansen, Newsweek 


“A VISUALLY EXQUIS!TE MYSTERY!” 


- Judith Crist 


1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-3600 
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FILM LISTINGS 


These listings are compiled almost a Carrie and Audrey Rose: Sun. 
week before theatre bookings are fin. SAXON (542-4600) 

alized. New shows are often scheduled 219 Tremont St. 

with little advance notification. Please d Pryor — Live in Concert: 
call the theatre before steppin’ out, and Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 10 
be advised that sneak previews are com- SYMPHONY (262-3888). 

mon on Friday and Saturday nights. Es- 252 Huntington Ave. 

cape! Call for feature and showtimes. 
BOSTON BROOKLINE 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
|: A Perfect Couple: 1:20, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:1 
Autumn Sonata: Wed- ” 1:05, 2:45, 
4:25, 6:05, 7:45, 9:25 
tt: The Warriors: Sun-Thurs, 1:10, 2:50, 
4:30, 6:10, 7:50, 9:30 
Every Which Way But Loose: Fri-Sun. 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:25 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 
Hurricane: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 


7:45, 10 

CRARLES |, & (227-1330) 
195-A Cambridge St. 

|: The Deer Hunter: Sun-Sun. 2, 8:30, 
Sat-Sun. 5:15 

i: Real Life: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 


8, 10 
A : Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7 
CHERI I, (536-2870) 
Dalton St. nr. The Prudential Center 
Voices: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 
10 


J air: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
: Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 4:30, 


at 5, 8, 10 
CINEMA 57 1 & It (426-2720) 
200 Stuart St. 
I: The China a Sun-Sun. 1, 
ms 5:30, 7:45, 10 
Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
8 


EXETER THEATRE (536-7067) 
Exeter St. at Newbury 
The Sun-Sun, 1:30, 3:35, 
5:40, 7:45, 9:50 
WICKELODEON CINEMA (247-2160) 
600 Comm. Ave. 
I: Remember My Nene Sun-Sun. 6, 8, 
10, Sat-Sun. 2. 


ll: Magic Flute: 5. 7:30, 10, 
Sun. 2:30 
Inserts: Wed-Thurs. 5:40, 7:50, 10 
Performance: Fri-Sat. 5:40, 7:50, 10, 
Sat. 1:20, 3:30 
Lawrence of Arabia: Sun. 5:40, 9, Sun. 


2:20 
PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston 
Love at First Bite: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 
Pi ALLEY | & 11 (227-6676) 
237 Washington St. 
I: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
tthe Champ: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 


7:45, 10 
PUBLIX CINEMA (482-1288) 
166 Washington Street 
Valley of the Dolls and Beyond the 
‘Valley of the Dolls: Sun-Tues. 
Slap Shot and F.1.S.T.: Wed-Sat. 


CHESTNUT HILL | & It (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 at Hammond St. 
1: China Syndrome: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 4:25, 
7:25, 9:50 
il: Same Time, Next Year: Sun-Sun. 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 10 
CIRCLE CINEMA |, I! & 11! (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 
Buck Thurs. 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:45, 9:4 
The Sun. 1:40, 3:40, 5:50, 
7:45, 9:45 
tl: The Deer Hunter: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 8 
lil: Love at First Bite: Sun-Sun. 1:20, 
3:15, 5:10, 7:20, 9:30 
CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 
Washington St. at Rte. 9 
Coming Home: Sun-Thurs. 7, 9:30 
California Suite: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St. 
Allegro Non Troppo: Sun-Tues. 4:30, 
7:25, 10:15 
Scandals: Sun-Tues. 3:05, 
8:5 
Meet Me in St. Louis: Wed-Thurs. 
3:25, 7:25 
The Pirate: Wed-Thurs. ge! 9:30 
Persona: Fri-Sat. 7:55, Sat. 4:45 
Wild Strawberries: Fri-Sat. 6:15, 9:25, 
Sat. 3:05 
hey Kisses: Sun-Tues. 7:50, Sun. 
Iphigenia: Sun-Tues. 5:30, 9:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 
40 Brattle St. near Harvard Square 
The Circus: Sun. 3:50, 6:30, 9:05 
Never Weaken/Sherlock Jr: Sun. 
2:30, 5:15, 7:50, 10:25 
Modern Times: Mon. 6:45, 10 
Hef Face/Safety Last: Mon. 5:15, 


The General: Tues. 6:45, 10 
The Bond/Why Worry: Tues. 5:30, 


Steamboat Bill Jr.: Thurs. 6:55, 10 
Idle Class/The Kid: Thurs. 5:15, 8:20 
Our Hospitality: Fri. 7, 10:05 

Hot Water/Gold Rush: Fri. 5:20, 8:25 
The Circus: Sat. 3:50, 6:30, 9:05 
Never Weaken/Sherlock Jr.: 
2:30, 5:15, 7:50, 10:25 

Modern Times: Sun. 3:35, 6:45, 10 
Pale — Last: Sun. 2:05, 


5:15, 8:3 

CENTRAL $0 CINEMA | & Il (864- 
0426) 
425 Mass. Ave. 


1: Go Tell the Spartans; Sun-Fri. 5:50, 
9:40 


Drive He Said: Sun-Fri. 7:55, Sun. 4:05 
Piranha: Sat-Sun. 3:45, 7:05, 10:20 
Jackson County Jail: Sat-Sun. 5:30, 


8:45 

Il: Easter Parade: Sun-Tues. 7:30, Sun. 
3:30 
North by Northwest: Sun-Tues. 5:30, 
9:40 
Les Enfants Terribles: Wed-Sun. 5:50, 
9:40 


Just ae Nightfall: Wed-Sun. 7:45, 

Sat-S 55 

FRESH “POND CINEMA | & Il (547- 
8800 


Fresh Pond Shopping Center 

1: Superman: Sun-Sun. 7:50, 9:50, Sat. 2, 
Sun. 2, 4:30 

Il: California Suite: Sun-Sun. 7:35, 9:45 
Sat. 2. Sun. 2, 3:50, 5:40 

GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 Boylston Street 
Your Turn, My Turn: Sun-Thurs. 2. 
3:50, 5:40, 7:30, 9:20 
An Unmarried Fri-Sun. 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9 

HARVARD SQUARE (364-4580) 
1434 Mass. Ave 
Girlfriends: Sun. 12:45, 4:15, 7:55 
Last Picture Show: Sun. 2:15, 5:45, 
9: 


:25 

New York, New York: Mon. 3:05, 7:45 
Cabaret: Mon. 1, 5:30, 10:10 

1900: Tues. 1:55, 8:15 

Taxi Driver: Tues. noon, 6:15 
Outrageous: Wed. 12:30, 4:15, 8:05 
oo Wed. 2:15, 6, 
9:50 

A Wedding: Thurs. noon, 4, 8:05 
Lovers and Other Strangers: Thurs. 
2:10, 6:10, 10:10 

Animal House: Fri. 12:15, 4:05, 8:05 
Alice's Restaurant: Fri. 2:10, 6, 10 
Bread and Chocolate: Sat. 12:30, 4:15, 


8:05 

A Man and A Woman: Sat. 2:30, 6:15. 
10:05 

invasion of the Body Snatchers: Sun. 


1, 4:30, 
A Boy and His Dog: Sun. 3, 6:30, 10 

ORSON’ WELLES |, & (868-3600) 
1001 Mass. Ave. 

1: Get Out Your Handkerchiefs: Sun- 
Thurs. 4 6, 8, 10, Sun. 2 
Picnic at Hanging Rock: Fri-Sun. 4, 
6:05, 8.15, 10:15, Sat-Sun. 1:50 

ll: Todo Mondo: Sun-Thurs. 4, 6:05, 
8:15, 10:15, Sun. 1:50 
Get Out Your Handkerchiefs: Fri-Sun. 
4, 6, 8, : Sat-Sun. 2 

ill: Thief of Bagdad: Sun-Sun. 3:45, 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45, Sat-Sun. 1:45 


MIDNIGHT MOVIES 


The following theaters screen films FRI- 
SAT on or around midnight. 


Brattle: Eraserhead 

Cheri: Hair 

Circle Cinema: Love at First Bite; The 
Promise. 

Exeter Theater: Rocky Horror Picture 
Show. 


Fresh Pond: Freaks. 
=— Square: Heavy Traffic; Fritz the 
Orson Welles: Desperate Living; Harder 
They Come; Night of the Living Dead. 


GOOD DEALS 


Good deals are subject to change at a mo- 
ment’s notice so check with the theater 
before taking off. 


Allston Cinema: $2 for the first show of 
the day, $1.50 for seniors till 5 pm. 

Arlington, Capitol & Regent: $1.25 Sun- 
Thurs, $1.50 Fri-Sat. 

Belmont Studio: $1.50 at at all times 

Brattle Theater: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
emg Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able 

Central Square: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able 

Cinema Brookline: $1.50 at all times. 

Cleveland Circle. $2 for the first show 

Coolidge Corner: $2.50 for the last show 
of the night. 

Fresh Pond Cinema: $1.25 at all times. 

Galeria: $2 for first show. 

Harvard Square: $1.50 till 6 pm Mon-Fri 
(except holidays), $2 at midnight. 

Nickelodeon: Discount coupons available, 
5 admissions for $12 

Orson Welles: $1.50 with a Welles T- 
shirt Mon-Tues. Discount coupons too. 

Publix: $1.25 at all times. 

Somerville, Broadway & Somerville: 
$1.25 Sun-Thurs, $1.50 Fri-Sat. 


SUBURBAN 


A Perfect Couple 
Medford 

Bed Knobs and Broomsticks 
Framingham 
Peabody 


Dedham 
Danvers Cinema City 
ledford 
California Suite 
Belmont Studio 
Stoneham 
Waltham 
Academy Newton 
Community Wellesley 
Capitol Arlington 
The Champ 
Liberty Tree 
Dedham 
Natick 
Woburn 
China Syndrome 
Braintree 
Liberty Tree 
Woburn 
Framingham 
Coming Home 
Randolph 
Capitol Arlington 
Deer Hunter 
Braintree 
Danvers Cinema City 
Framingham 
Woburn 
Every Which Way But Loose 


Regent Arlington 
Broadway Somerville 
Somerville Somerville 


Danvers Cinema City 
Natick 


Academy Newton 
Hurricane 
Braintree 
Natick 
Peabody 
Medford 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers 
Regent Arlington 
Broadway Somerville 
Somerville Somerville 
Love at First Bite 
Danvers Cinema City 
Dedham 
Framingham 
Medford 
Same Time, Next Year 
Randolph 
Braintree 
Burlington 
Framingham 
Saturday Night Fever 
Academy Newton 
uperman 
Randolph 
Stoneham 
Waltham 
Your Turn, My Turn 
Academy Newton 


LASER ROCK is projected each 
THURS-SUN at the Museum of Sci- 
ence. Tickets $3.50. For show 
times call 723-4586. 

WHERE'S BOSTON plays each day 
from 10 am to 10 pm at a new 
theater across from Faneuil Hall. 
Admission $2.25. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 
155 Mass Ave, Cambridge, screens 
films each THURS and SUN at 
7:30 pm. Donation $1.50. April 
22: “Broken Blossoms.” 

FRENCH LIBRARY CINE CLUB, 53 
Marlborough St. Boston (266- 
4351) screens films each THURS- 
SUN. Tix $2.50. April 15 at 2 and 
8 pm: “Don Juan.” 

BF/VF present films and filmmakers 
each week at 8 pm at 39 Brighton 
Ave. Allston (254-1616). Tix 
$2.50. April 21: “Videotapes by 
Barbara Buckner. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVES is pre- 
sented at the Carpenter Center, 24 
Quincy St., Camb., Rm. B-04 (495- 
3251) each THURS, at 4:45 pm. 
FREE. April 19: “Hiroshima, Mon 


Amour.” 

DEDHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY, 43 
Church St., (326-0583) presents 
films each WED, at 5:30 pm. FREE. 
April 18: “A Woman of Paris.” 

SOCIAL MOVEMENT FILMS are 
presented at Tufts University, Rob- 
inson Hall, room 253 each TUES at 
7 pm. oo April 17: “It's Raining 


in Santiag 
WATERTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
123 Main St. screens films each 
FRI, at 7 pm. FREE. April 20: 


FILM SPECIALS 


“Bandwagon.” 
DOCUMENTARY FILMS are 
screened at the Meadowbrook 
Community School, Wheeler St., 
Newton Centre, each MON. at 7 


pm. FREE. 

EAST BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Orient Heights Branch, 18 Barnes 
(567-2516) screens films each 
Toe: at 6 pm. FREE. April 19: 

0 

THE CHAPLIN REVIEW, a collec- 
tion of the Little Tramp’s films, is 
screened each TUES. at 7 pm at 
the Central Sq. Library, 45 Pear! St. 
(498-9081). FREE. April 17: “The 
Kid” and “The Idle Class.” 

JEAN RENOIR FESTIVAL, Institute 
of Contemporary Art, 955 Boyl- 
ston St. (266-5151) is screened 
each THURS-FRI at 5, 7:30 and 
9:30 pm. April 19: “Toni.” April 
20: “Crime of M. Lange.” 

CENTER SCREEN presents films 
each FRI-SUN at Harvard's Car- 
penter Center, 19 Prescott St. 
(253-7620). Tix $2. April 20: 
“Divine Horsemen: the Living Gods 
of Haiti.” April 21-22: “We Are 
Arab Jews in Israel.” 

FILMIC OBJECTS, featuring mini- 
malist filmmakers, is presented 
each WED at 7:30 pm at the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston (266-5152). 
Tix $1.50. April 18: “One Second 


in Montreal” and “NOTHING.” 

GODZILLA VS. RODAN, an 8 mm 
short, is shown at the Punkt/Data 
Gallery, 256 Hanover St., Boston 
(731-8092) SAT, April 21 at 9:30 

pm. FREE. 

THE CLOCKMAKER is screened FRI- 
SUN, April 20-22 at 7:30 pm at 
Redbook, 136 River St, Cam- 
(491-6930). Donation 

1.5 


MISSION HILL AND THE 
MIRACLE OF BOSTON, about ur- 
ban renewal, is shown SAT, April 
21 at 7:30 and 9 pm at Harvard 
Science Center (442-9756). Tix 
$2.50 


BETTER ACTIVE TODAY THAN 
RADIOACTIVE TOMORROW. 
about the successful occupation of 
a proposed nuke in West Ger- 
many, is presented WED, April 18 
at 7:30 pm at MIT room 10-250 
(enter at pillars on Mass Ave.) 
(661-6204). A discussion follows 
the film. Donations accepted 

PEPE LE MOKO ‘s screened SAT, 
April 21 at 3 and 8 pm at the Alli- 
ance Francaise, 118 Milk St., Bos- 
ton (482-4170). 

THE GREAT WHITE BIRD, about 
the endangered whooping crane, is 
screened WED, April 18 at 2 pm at 
3 Museum of Our National Heri- 

tage, 33 Marrett Rd. Lexington 
(861 -6559). FREE. 

SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER is pre- 
sented FRI, April 20 at 5:45, 8 and 
10:15 pm and SAT, April 21 at 8 
and 10:15 pm at BU's Law Aud., 
765 Comm. Ave. 


OrsonWelles Cinemas 


A MOVIE PASS to the first 25 folks to correctly answer the following (Mon., between 5 & 5:30 at 868-3603): Off the success of both PICNIC AT 
HANGING ROCK and THE LAST WAVE, director Peter Weir has just signed a deaLwith what Holl 


“AN ENGROSSING TALE, 
SEDUCTIVE , UNNERVING, 


STYLISH AND ENTERTAINING!” 


- David Ansen, Newsweek 


AWARD 


WINNER 


BEST 


FOREIGN 


TECHNICOLOR 


1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-3600 
Discount Parking Available 


yeod studio whose biggest hits reflect Weir's style? 


—The Boston Globe & 
The Real Paper 


LAST WEEK! For the holiday week and for 
all-time, Alexander Korda’s masterpiece of 
fantasy based on the Arabian Nights tales 
will delight the young of all ages. 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45, Sat.Sun. & Patriot's Day mats. 


at 1:45 


The Late Shows: 


Friday and Saturday at 12 lad tae April 20 & 21 


CINEMA I: 


Picnic 
Rock 


PREMIERES FRIDAY! OnSt. Valentine's Day, 
1900, a party of schoolgirls set out to picnic at Hang- 
ing Rock. What happens to them makes for one of the 
yst spellbinding mysteries under the direction of 
cer Weir, who earlier this year brought us THE LAST 
.sAVE. PICNIC is a haunting and sensual gem. 
4:00, 6:05, 8:15, 10:15, Sat.Sun.mats. 2:00 


HANDKECrIE 


A zany, provocative ‘‘fantasy”’ of the search for “happiness” 
between men and women starring Gerard Depardieu, Carole 
Laure, Patrick Dewaere, and Riton, as the precocious lad 
who wins the woman’s-heart. Imagine if you will Truffaut's 
Jules and Jim starring Laurel and Hardy, or a Bunuel comedy 
scripted by Henry Miller, and you begin to capture the off- 
beat joys and insights of director Bertrand Blier. 

4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00, Sat.Sun. & Patriot's Day mats. 2:00 


JOHN WATERS’ Oem Chale 
)) 


CINEMA II: (at 12:20) 


LivinG 
DEAD 


CINEMA 


THE HARDER 
THEY COME 


SL 


6261 ‘Zt “ASYHL NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


Woburn 
Dedham 
Buck Rogers Natick 
Natick Woburn 
Dedham 
Pt 
Mi; 
e 
5 
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; 
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We guarantee 
everything in writing. 


It’s reassuring to know 
that when you buy quality 
components from Tech 
Hifi, your investment is 
protected. | 

Our 7-Day Money- 
back Guarantee protects 
you if our components 
don’t sound as good in 
your home as you’d hoped 
they would. You can re- 
turn the equipment within 
seven days and get your 
money back. No 
questions asked. 


Our 1-Year Loud- 
speaker Trial lets you 
live with your speakers 
for a year. Then, if you ' 
decide to upgrade, we'll 
give you a very substan- 
tial trade towards more 
expensive speakers. (And 
you can get full credit 
towards speakers costing 
twice as much). 


At Tech Hifi, you’ll 
also get a 90-Day Full 
Credit Trade on any com- 


ponents you buy, plus a 
60-Day Defective Ex- 


AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street 
BROCKTON 375 No. Montello St. 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. 


change, and warran- 
ties on parts and 
labor. They’re all 
in writing, right on 
your Sales slip. 


$359 


Youcan’tget | tk 
these guarantees al 
at most stereo 

stores. But 


We even 


guarantee our prices. 


Thanks to the buying 
power of the 67 Tech Hifi 
stores, we can guarantee 
our prices. If any author- 
ized dealer advertises a 
lower price than you paid 
within 30 days of your 


purchase, let us know. 


We'll refund the dif- 
ference. 


DANVERS 198 Endicott Street 


CAMBRIDGE 38 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave., at M.I.T. - 


them all at Tech Hifi. Be- a 
cause we have confidence at 
in the quality of ourcom- 


ponents. C8 
Our recommended 
systems. 


Tech Hifi’s recom- 
mended systems are care- 
fully chosen for 
maximum 
performance 
and value. 
Here are 


$319 
KLH 


McDONALD 


DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1 North) SAUGL 
FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9 East) SPRINC 
HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension STONE 
QUINCY 464 Washington St., corner of So. Artery WORCI 


Our “Bargain Centers”: CAMBRIDGE, 95 First St., Lechmere Sq. - 


TECH HIFI STORES are also in Vermont, Connecticut, New Yor 


Be. 
H 
harman kardon @ PICKERING Garrard. 
A 
- 
master charge 
i 


| 


ery 


chmere Sq. 


three examples you'll find 
at Tech Hifi this week. 


Our $319 system gives 
you fine sound at a 
budget-pleasing price. It 
has a luxurious Marantz 
1515 stereo receiver, 
best-selling KLH 100 
Monitor Series loud- 
speakers, and a conven- 
ient-to-use BSR 2260A 
automatic turntable (with 
an ADC cartridge). 


Another system that’s 


sure to please you is our 
- perfectly-matched $359 


‘> combination (shown at 


left). It teams the top-rated 
Harman Kardon 330C 

AM/FM stereo receiver, 
a handsome Garrard 730 
automatic turntable (with 
Pickering 
cartridge), 
and the 
‘best-buy’ ; 


SAUGUS Rt.1 1 No hbound, Aug 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Seed & Parker St. 
STONEHAM 352 Main Street 

WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 


ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio. 


PROVIDENCE, R.!. 165 Angell Street 
WARWICK, R.1. 1989 Post Road 


- WALTHAM, 667 Main St. - (Some guarantees not in effect). 


$649 


ONK YO. 


EPI 70 loudspeakers. 


For the kind of sound 
that recording engineers 
enjoy (at a price you can 
afford), try our $649 sys- 
tem. It features JBL L-19 
loudspeakers. They’re the 
finest speakers this size 
JBL has ever made. To 
power them, there’s a 
beautiful Onkyo TX 1500 
MK. II stereo receiver 
with Servo-Lock tuning. 
And, to play your records, 


CENTER: 870 Comm. Avenue 


HANOVER, N.H. 35 S. Main Street 
MANCHESTER, N.H. K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28 South) 


there’s a precise Marantz 
6110 turntable, complete 


with a light-tracking 
AudioTechnica cartridge. 
Shop & Compare 
Pioneer KP8000 

AM/FM car cassette................ $139 
Advent New Walnut 

speakers $ 99 
Pioneer 580 $149 
KLH 101 speakers (each)............ $ 69 
ADC 95 Qe cartridge ...............0. $ 15 


This week, we invite 
you to play and compare 
these systems - or any 
others you like - at Tech 
Hifi. The store where 
you get great sound, low 
prices, and great 
guarantees. 


tech hifi 


Quality components at the right price. 


" 
! 
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FILM STRIP 


edited by David Chute 


IMPRESSIVE ACHIEVEMENT. 
EVERYTHING IS ABSOLUTELY ON TARGE 
ALITTLE FILM WITH A BIG HEART!” 
ALAN RUDOLPH’S CONTEMPORARY 
FABLE OF A WOMAN SCORNED IS ONE OF | 
THE FINEST MOVIES OF THIS, OR ANY YEAR!” 


Boston. Just opp. the 
Blandford St. stop on 
B.C. Green Line MBTA 


600 Comm. Ave. 
247-2160 


— Mark Rowland, The Real Paper 4 


Produced by ROBERT ALTMAN - Written and directed by ALAN RUDOLPH 
gs Written and Performed by ALBERTA HUNTER 


6:00/ 8:00/ 10:00, also Sat.Sun.Mon. mats. 2:00/ 4:00 


Ends Tuesday 
Sun. & Mon. 2:30/5:00/7:30/10:00 
Tuesday 5:00/7:30/10:00 


Ingmar Bergman’s 


Che SMAGIC FIEUTE- 


April 18-19 € 
Wed. & Thurs. 5:40/7:50/10:00 i 


Richard Dreyfuss (The Apprenticeship 

of Duddy Kravitz, Jaws...) stars as the Boy Wonder, a brilliant victim of the 
technological revolution that rocked Hollywood out of the Silent Era and 
into the world of Talkies. Not yet 30, Boy Wonder has fallen from the 
highest favor to producing stag films in the living room of his shuttered 


Beverly Hills mansion. 


Mick Jagge 


rin 

performance 
20-21 
Fri. 5:40/7:50/10:00 Sat. 1:20/3:30/5:40/7:50/10:00 
Roger Greenspun of the New York Times, writes ‘*...with its sadism, 
masochism, decorative decadence and languid omnisexuality, 

. Performance turns out to be the kind of all around fun that in the 

.. movies is oft tried and rarely is so well achieved. ”’ 

April 22 - 23 - 24 

Sunday 2:20/5:40/9:00 

Monday & Tuesday 5:40/9:00 

The Nickelodeon proudly presents one of the last sur- 

viving uncut 35mm prints of director David Lean’s 

fabulously romantic tale of adventure starring Peter 

O'Toole, Alec Guinness, Anthony Quinn, Jack 

Hawkins, Jose Ferrer, Omar Sharif. 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Hurricane (1979). 
Here's a water-logged extravaganza that 
we're sure will have you holding your 
breath in anticipation. Holding their 
breaths is just what Mia Farrow and star- 
of-the-future Dayton Ka'ne appear to be 
doing in this still (right) from what will cer- 
tainly be one of the wettest movies of the 
year this side of the Combat Zone. In ac- 
tual fact, this is 100 percent PG-rated 
family fare; if Roman Polanski hadn't run 
into that spot of trouble in LA and had di- 
rected as planned, things might have 
turned out differently. But Jan Troell (The 
Emigrants) was producer Dino 
Del aurentiis's second choice to helm this 
new film version of the popular adven- 
ture novel by Mutiny on the Bounty au- 
thors Charles Nordhoff and James Nor- 
man Hall — and the rest will soon be his- 
tory (probably in about two weeks). Origi- 
nally filmed by John Ford in 1937 (with 
Jon Hall and Dorothy Lamour) it’s the 
story of an American school teacher (Far- 
row) who arrives on the island of Pago 
Pago in 1920 and falls in love with a Sa- 
moan chieftain (Ka'ne). The thunderous 
climax occurs during a hurricane. With 
Jason Robards, Max Von Sydow and 
Trevor Howard. At the Beacon Hill and 
in the suburbs. 


A 


x ALLEGRO NON TROPPO (1977). A take- 
off on Fantasia, Bruno Bozzetto’s mostly 
animated extravaganza is also a lewdly ir- 
reverent send-up of pompous conductors 
and the capitalist impresarios who try to 
package musical classics for the masses. 
The most hilarious moments are the live-ac- 
tion sequences, with an orchestra of titter- 
ing old ladies, a gluttonous, leering con- 
ductor and a seedy, slick-haired MC. 
Among the classics subjected to Bozzet- 
to’s marvelously drawn cartoon irrever- 
ence are Ravel's Bolero, Stravinsky's Fire- 
bird and works by Debussy, Dvorak, Vi- 
valdi and Sibelius. Coolidge Corner. 

& AUTUMN SONATA (1978). Ingmar Berg- 
man probes the unresolved love/hate rela- 
tionship of a career-centered concert pian- 
ist (Ingrid Bergman) and her emotionally 
crippled daughter (Liv Ullmann), and his 
cause-and-effect account of how the ab- 
sence of love can ruin a life is excitingly 
clear and persuasive. He avoids an Art vs. 
Life polemic, setting the mother’s account 
of the emotional deprivation of a musical 
career against the daughter's frantic accu- 
sations of neglect and oppression. And yet, 
the only character in the movie with an in- 
ternal source of energy — Ingrid Berg- 
man’s lively, talented pianist — is seen as a 
monster of vitality who crushes the life out of 
the brooding losers around ‘her. Allston. 


BETTY BOOP SCANDALS (1930s). A 
collection’ of Max and Dave Fleischer’s 
pioneering animated shorts — surprisingly 
racy by today’s standards — about the ir- 
repressible Depression-era flapper. Cool- 
idge Corner. 

xBEYOND THE VALLEY OF THE DOLLS 
(1970). Bearing only the skimpiest relation 
to Jacqueline Susann's oeuvre, Russ Mey- 
er's best film is the unabashedly vulgar 
Story of three bunny-cum-rock stars whose 
Hollywood ascent involves them in a Man- 
san-like murder spree presided over by 


» something called Z-Man. At-once obscene 


and incredibly naive, it's filmed in air- 
brushed pastels and studded with mind- 
numbing dialogue; the whole conjures up a 
casual but intensely magnified vision of 
Southern California that makes the striden- 
cy of Day of the Locust \ook limp in- 
deed. Not for every taste (probably not for 
most), but one of a kind. Don't miss the 
censor-baiting ending, so full of redeem- 
ing social value you don’t know whether to 
laugh or gag. Publix. 

BROKEN BLOSSOMS (1919). D.W. Griffith 
converted bathetic melodrama into trag- 
edy in this lyrical story, set in London's 
Limehouse, about the friendship between a 
Chinese immigrant (Richard Baftiélmess) 
and a young English girl persecuted by an 
alcoholic father (Donald Crisp). Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

eBUCK ROGERS IN THE 25TH CENTURY 
(1979). A cloddish, strangely uneventful 
space opera. Gil Gerard (a sort of poor 
man’s Lee Majors) plays astronaut William 
“Buck” Rogers, who falls into suspended 
animation in 1987 and wakes up 500 years 
later,. only to become embroiled in the in- 
terstellar conflict between Earth and the evil 
Draconian Empire. Typically, the wicked 
dark beauty, Princess Ardala of Draconia 
(Pamela Hensley), has tons more sex ap- 
peal than the goody-two-shoes blonde, Wil- 
ma Deering (Erin Grey). But both of them, 
for reasons known only to the writers, get all 
steamed up over boring Buck. Best inad- 
vertent running gag: a midget in a robot suit 
whose electronic voice sounds exactly like 
someone twiddling his lips. This moronic 
noise is brought in at regular intervals, as if 
to comment on the proceedings. Cinema 
57, Circle, suburbs. 


Cc 


wx CABARET (1972). One of the finest 
musicals in decades, and far better than the 
original Broadway production. Former dan- 
cer/choreographer Bob Fosse’s rendering 
of the show taken from Christopher Isher- 
wood's tales of Berlin between the World 
Wars manages the not inconsiderable feat 
of making the music look as if it belongs 
there while mixing the enchanting with the 
depraved. The excellent cast features Mi- 
chael York, Joel Grey, Liza Minnelli as Sally 
Bowles, and much divine decadence. Har- 
vard Square. 

tek &CARRIE (1976). One of the most richly 
entertaining movies of the '70s, Brian De 
Palma’'s best film is a dizzying, lyrical hor- 
ror film that delights in soft-focus, split 
screens, hot colors, vertiginoys camera 
movement and copious quotes from Psy- 
cho. The tight plotting of Stephen King's 
novel lent the film a narrative coherence Be 
Paima has never managed elsewhere. At 
once a parody of horror flicks and a dead- 
serious attempt to scare you. witless, the 
movie teases and shocks with near-sadis- 


tic glee. William Katt and Amy Irving are the 
nice high-school lovers with the identical 
heads of curly hair in complementary 
colors. The nasties who dump a bucket of 
pig's blood on poor Carrie are Nancy Allen 
and an as yet un-disco-ized John Travolta, 
who has one of the most exhilarating 
cruisin’-the-strip sequences on film. As 
Carrie, the wallflower with ghastly tele- 
kinetic powers, Sissy Spacek — simul- 
taneously remote and endearing — 
achieves the near miracle of getting us 
emotionally involved in this deliriously silly 


Publix. 

@THE CHAMP (1979). Franco Zeffirelli's re- 
make of the classic 1931 tear-jerker is 
blown up to operatic proportions, replete 
with misty landscapes and enormous snif- 
fling faces. Jon Voight is the punch-drunk 
boxer who gives his all in the ring for his 
scrappy young son, played with preco- 
cious expertise and nearly unbearable 
cuteness by 8-year-old Ricky Schroder. 
Voight, trying with his whole body to act like 
an oaf, seems graceless for the first time in 
his career. And Faye Dunaway, as the boy’s 
estranged mother, a neurotic fashion de- 
signer, is plain embarrassing. The Champ 
seems capable of bringing out the child 
abuser in the most benign of viewers. Pi A/- 
ley, suburbs. 
xTHE CHINA SYNDROME (1979). This 
story of a near-disastrous accident in a nu- 
clear-power plant and its subsequent cover- 
up has been directed by James Bridges 
(September 30, 1955) as a noisy thriller full 
of car chases, SWAT teams, disaster-movie 
suspense and race-against-time hysteria. 
One can complain that it's a pretty conven- 
tional thriller, without much room for depth 
of characterization, or even plausibility, and 
it does stack the deck in favor of its cru- 
sading TV-reporter heroes: Jane Fonda, 
splendid as a red-haired Brenda Starr-type 
trying to escape her soft-news beat, and Mi- 
chael Douglas, bearded and fervent, as her 
politically engaged cameraman. Jack Lem- 
mons jittery performance as the plant man- 
ager is more histrionic than heroic. But most 
of the film is deft enough to surmount such 
obstacles with ease. It’s hard to imagine 
anyone’s not enjoying it, or failing to be 
touched these days by its anti-nuke fervor. 
Chestnut Hill, Cinema 57, suburbs. 
wkkkKCITY LIGHTS (1931). In which the 
Tramp, shuffling through the Depression, 
meets a blind flower girl, swallows a whistle 
at a cocktail party, and gets some party 
streamers mixed up in his spaghetti. Mak- 
ing light of hard times, Chaplin came up 
with one of his most satisfying comedies, 
which, if marred by sentimentality, also 
bears a tinge of high tragedy. Shown with 
Buster Keaton’s Seven Chances (q.v.) and 
Chaplin's short The Rink. Brattle. 

% COMING HOME (1978). This anti-Vietnam 
film should have been one of the major 
events of 1978. Instead, it’s a toothless ro- 
mance, a “greening of ica’ fi 

wouldn't offend the most rabid hawk. Jane 
Fonda plays the prim, buttoned-down wife 
of gung-ho Marine captain Bruce Dern; af- 
ter Dern embarks for Vietnam, she falls into 
an affair with anti-war paraplegic Jon 
Voight. The film skirts thorny political ques- 
tions, opting for a pacifist approach that 
doesn't differ much from the non-contro- 
versial stances of such post-World War II 
movies as The Best Years of Our Lives. 
Fonda gives an uncharacteristically pallid 
performance — she's reining herself in here 
— and Bruce Dern is hopelessly miscast, 
but Jon Voight brings a dazzling mixture of 
burnished integrity and boyish sexuality to 
his role..In fact, he’s too wonderful. Voight is 

. to paraplegics what Sidney Poitier once 
was to blacks. Cinema Brookline. 
xLE CRIME DE MONSIEUR LANGE 
(1935). Although it very clearly reflects an 
era in which revolt of the workers and other 
communard emotions seemed to offer a 
last hope against the Fascist tide, Jean 
Renoir's satire transcends its polemicism to 
Study the role of the artist and the dreamer 
in a society bent on exploiting him. Re- 
noir's gentle camera eagerly follows his char- 
acters, hanging upon their actions instead 
of studying them, while Jacques Prevert's 
witty script lends the picture a mordant, 
lively edge. With Rene LeFevre as the 
author of Western novels and Jules Ferry as 
Batala, his villainous publisher. Institute of 

* Contemporary Art. 
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Although rating decisions have been 
made with the advice (and interfer- 
ence) of other interested parties, the fi- 
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them rest with the editor of “Film 
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wk DEER HUNTER (1978). Michael 
Cimino'’s saga of three steelworkers who 
carry their “one clean shot” notions of man- 
liness from the deer hunt into battle in Viet- 
nam is an utterly satisfying look at how the 
myth of the American hero was consumed 
by the war it created. During the first third, in 
which Cimino creates a spacious portrait of 
a Russian-American steel town in Pennsyl- 
vania, we sense that a hundred lives, an en- 
tire universe, are passing before our eyes. 
And then, in a Vietnam prison camp epi- 
sode that’s one of the most harrowing ac- 
tion sequences in movie history, the game 
of Russian roulette becomes an apt sym- 
bol of the way America’s let's-go-in-there- 
and-clean-out-the-vermin heroism turned 
into the suicidal gambling of Vietnam. Cim- 
ino’s command of narrative rhythm is over- 
whelming (he hits you, drops back, and 
then bowls you over again) and Robert De 
Niro’s Michael, the deer-hunting hero, has 
you rooting not just for him, but for Amer- 
ican heroism in the abstract. The movie isn't 
perfect but it's easily the most powerful in 
years, and it embodies a tempered, sad- 
der-but-wiser patriotism. Charles, Circle, 
suburbs. 
& &XDESPERATE LIVING (1978). The sensi- 
tive of stomach can relax: John Waters's 
movies haven't included any “hard-core 
ross-outs” since Divine ate the dog shit in 
ink Flamingos. And in the meantime, 
Waters has acquired a grasp of film tech- 
nique and storytelling. In Desperate Liv- 
ing, the exuberantly tasteless jokes are 
really funny for the first time. The cast is the 
usual gallery of engagingly whole-hearted 
grotesques, the plot owes as much to fairy 
tales and to Cornel Wilde swashbucklers as 
to grind-house trash. Jean Hill (a 400- 
pound black woman who is the best actress 
in the Waters stable) and Mink Stole flee 
Baltimore and take refuge in the shanty- 
town kingdom of Mortville, a quasi-fascist 
state presided over by the monstrous 
Queen Carlotta (Edith Massey) and her 
gay-biker goon squad. What's exhilarating 
is that Waters, with his new polish and as- 
surance, has us liking and identifying with 
such oppressed Mortville freakos as Mole 
McEnry (Susan Lowe), a warty, crew-cut 
lesbian, and her girlfriend Muffy St. 
Jacques (Liz Renay), a seedy, Russ Meyer- 
style sex-bomb who talks lovingly to her 
own breasts as if they were puppies. The 
copious violence is incredibly and inten- 
tionally phony looking, but the movie is 
strong stuff nevertheless — like a dozen Mr. 
Mike bedtime stories brought graphically to 
life. Orson Welles. 
*xDIVINE HORSEMEN: THE LIVING GODS 
OF HAITI. Maya Deren envisioned the cin- 
ema as a sort of visual choreography. Di- 
vine Horsemen, assembled from Deren’s 
footage by Cherel and Teiji Ito, is a study of 
Haitian voodoo rituals; Deren herself was a 
follower of the cult. The violence of ecstatic 
religious and emotional states has rarely 
been so graphically captured; this film is 
reminiscent of the Bunuel of Los Olvida- 
dos and L’Age d’Or. Playing with it is 
Deren's Meshes of the Afternoon (1943), 
one of the most influential of avant-garde 
films. Made with Alexander Hammid, it’s a 
poetic dance of death. Also included in the 
program is “A Study in Choreography for 
Camera,” Deren's elaborate formal exer- 
cise in the simultaneous choreography of 
cameras and dancers. Center Screen at 
the Center. 
*% &DRIVE, HE SAID (1972). The first film di- 
rected by Jack Nicholson (his second was 
last year’s Goin’ South), this study of ali- 
enation and protest in the late ‘60s and early 
‘70s was perhaps a bit too eager to capture 
the ferment of its era; in the end, it seems 
content simply to juxtapose symbols of the 
period's polarization and let them reso- 
nate. William Tepper (looking like a hairy 
Robert De Niro ys a college basketball 
star whose wild-eyed Yippie roommate 
gets him wondering what it's all for. As Tep- 
per’s mistress, a frustrated faculty wife, 
Karen Black gives a vague, histrionic per- 
formance, but Bruce Dern is steely and 
convincing as the tough-as-nails basket- 
ball coach. The film has some exciting bas- 
ketball scenes and some showy cut-on- 
action transitions, but its most famous se- 
quence is the portentous climax in which 
naked Yippie Michael Margotta lets all the 
reptiles out of their biology-lab terrariums. 
Yuk! Central Square. 


E 
te & WEASTER PARADE (1948). An Irving Ber- 


lin musical from a great period at MW GM 
Fred Astaire and Judy Garland star in a ne- 
gligible story about jealousy — romantic 
and professional — among several pairs of 
dancers. What count, of course, are the 
musical numbers, one first-class specimen 
after another. Fred leads off with the fren- 
zied “Drum Crazy,” and Judy and Fred to 
the legendary “A Couple of Swells” in tramp 
outfits. With Peter Lawford, Ann Miller, 
Jules Munshin and Keenan Wynn. Di- 
rected by Charles Walters (High Society). 
Central Square. 

ENFANTS TERRIBLES (1950). 
Jean-Pierre Melville’s film of Jean Coc- 
teau's 1929 novel about a brother and sis- 
ter in their late teens who live together in the 
intimacy of husband and wife. The bed- 
‘ridden Paul (Edouard Dermithe) is a 
spoiled, beautiful boy, vain and easily 
manipulated; his “nurse” is his sister Elisa- 
beth (Nicole Stephane). Without Elisabeth, 
Paul could hardly exist, but when he 
reaches out for love she destroys them 
both. The temperament of this film is some- 
how both overheated and languorous, and 
its tone exaggerates the electricity gen- 
erated by any two teenagers alive to each 
other's moods. Melville encases his hot- 
house drama in a formal, baroque style, 
while Cocteau’s spoken narration and the 
music of Vivaldi distance it even further, 
raising it to the level of myth. Central 


* RHEAD (1977). Art schoo! graduate 
David Lunch directed this ugly, snail- 
paced, hopelessly “cosmic” nightmare 
movie. Inspired by the city of Philadelphia, 
this carefully crafted film does create a fully 
realized world, one that's bleak and hor- 
rible but just familiar enough in its smoth- 
ering banality to be funny — for a while. Un- 
fortunately, this is also a science-fiction 
movie of sorts, a perverted parody of 2007 
in which alien beings foist a mewling mu- 
tant baby upon dread-ridden Henry (John 
Nance, in the title role) and his furtive bride. 
This baby sure is something to see, with its 
head like a jellied calf fetus, squirming and 
blinking and wiggling its disgusting little 
tongue. At first it’s gross but droll, and then 
just gross; when it becomes diseased, the 
effect is like coming suddenly upon graphic 
medical-journal photos of cancer sores. 
Brattie. 


FRITZ THE CAT (1972). Raph Bakshi’s fea- 
ture-length cartoon version of the adven- 
tures of the classic Robert Crumb charac- 
ter is a big disappointment — leaden, his- 
trionic, vulgar and painfully self-congratu- 
latory. Harvard Square. 


G 


wk kKTHE GENERAL (1926). Based on an 
actual incident. Buster Keaton’s silent com- 
edy is one of the greats, pitting stone-faced 
Buster against a world crazed by the Civil 
War (which here becomes Everywar) and 
the machine (ranging from guns to the train 
which co-stars, with Keaton as its engin- 
eer). As always, Keaton's very impassivity 
seems to protect him from catastrophe, his 
unflappable competence lending harmony 
to a discordant universe. Keaton’s produc- 
tion was —s and the result has a 
beautiful, Matthew Brady-like authenticity, 
replete with perfect reproductions of Civil 
War-era tools, houses, and even bicycles. 
Brilliantly edited (by Gred Gabourie and 
Sherman Kell). Shown with Harold Lloyd's 
Why Worry and Chaplin's The Bond. 


Brattle. 

OUT YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS 
(1978). This subversively funny sex farce by 
Bertrand Blier (Going Places) is an em- 
bodiment of male sexual attitudes in which 
the men are the butt of every joke. Gerard 
Depardieu is the young husband whose 
wife (Caro! Laure) has fallen into an alarm- 
ing depression; he enlists the sexual assis- 
tance of a Mozart-fixated stranger (Patrick 
Dewaere) in an attempt to snap her out of it. 
The comedy is deft, and something deeper 
accumulates underneath. The images, in 
gold tones and shades of brown, are richer 
than we expect in a farce, and the woman's 
pain, which is associated with somber pas- 
sages from Mozart and Schubert, is close- 
ly observed. The movie seems to share the 
men's baffled view of the woman's illness, 
and yet it feels absolutely right when they're 
finally cast aside. Handkerchiefs turns 
male attitudes into a farce for all time, a per- 
fect, absurdist sexual myth. Orson Welles. 
FRIENDS (1978). Ex-documentar- 
ian Claudia Weill (The Other Side of the 
Sky: A China Memoir) lends her first fic- 
tion feature, shot on a shoestring in New 
York, a pleasingly authentic surface — but 
the story is conventional. Two 25-ish ex-col- 
lege chums struggle to preserve their 
friendship after their lives diverge; Susan 
(Melanie Mayron) pursues a career in 
photography, while Anne (Anita Skinner) 
opts for safe-but-stifling wife-and-mother- 
hood). Instead of opening its situations up 
for us, Weill’s brand of passive realism 
locks us into our preconceived responses. 
Centra! Square, Harvard square. 

*THE GOLD RUSH (1925). Chaplin's 
greates _,jent film, an incredibly rich incor- 
poration ~! the tragic and the comic. The 
Little Tramp is plunged into the 1893 Klon- 
dike Gold Rush, a strange place to find this 
city misfit with his collar and tie. The har- 
monics of the picture are always light- 
against-dark or lighi-arising-from-dark, and 
So it is with the film s theme, whether from 
the darkness of disappointment in love (the 
Tramp’s unattended New Year's Eve party) 
or the darkness of dire peril (the confronta- 
tion with starvation and the vicissitudes of 
the Alaskan climate), Chaplin’s lightness al- 
ways rises. His second feature film about 
the Tramp, this is one of his most delight- 
ful. Shown with Buster Keaton’s Our Hos- 
pitality (q.v.) and Harold Lloyd's Hot Wa- 
ter. Brattle. 

%*%*GO TELL THE SPARTANS (1978). An ef- 
fective parable of the Vietnam war whose 
power is mostly in the writing. Set in the 
early days of American involvement, when 
the nature of the war was just beginning to 
dawn on us, it tells a story of a platoon of 
Gls making a hopeless last stand against 
thousands of Viet Cong (the title refers to 
the Battle of Thermopylae). The film ac- 
knowledges the senselessness of the war 
while granting the men who fought in it a 
measure of genuine heroism. Ted Post's di- 
rection is clear and competent, but not very 
expressive; the movie tells us about the 
Vietnam horror rather than evoking it. With 
Burt Lancaster, relaxed and effective, and 
Craig Wasson. Central Square. 


H 


we &KHAIR (1979). The 1967 stage hit was a 
formless grab bag of flower-power cliches. 
Milos Forman's screen version is funnier, 
harsher, more powerful and finally more 
beautiful: a near-definitive statement on the 
American counterculture of the '60s. For- 
man is Czech, and he and screenwriter Mi- 
chael Weller have told their story from the 
point of view of an outsider: a short-haired 
innocent (John Savage) who travels to New 
York from Oklahoma and spends the two 
days before his induction into the army in 
the company of a Central Park hippie band 
led by a jubilant, abrasive hustler named 
Berger (Treat Williams). Galt MacDermot's 
pseudo-rock songs are still too light to sup- 
port Forman’s aggressive new design, and 
while Twyla Tharp's dances are energetic 
and aptly fruggy, Forman and his editors try 
to shrug and trip along with them and it's of- 
ten hard to see what's going on. In the end, 
Hair is a pretty shaky screen musical, but 
somewhere along the line it's become a 
damned good story, and it finishes with a 
burst of narrative energy that ties up the 
film's loose ends and grants the hippies a 
place in American legend and — more dar- 
ing — in American political history. The re- 
sult is a real rarity: a popular entertainment 
that’s actually ahead of its time. Cheri, sub- 


urbs. 

wk HARDER THEY COME (1973). 
Jimmy Cliff tries for that pie in the sky above 
Shantytown, but he’s got many rivers to 
cross. The de rigueur reggae picture's cin- 
ematic aspects are almost as enthralling as 
the music. Orson Welles. 

HEAVY TRAFFIC (1973). Ralph Bakshi's 
feature-length animation about New York 
low life is vulgar and exceedingly unsubtle, 
but the mixture of animation and live action 
is sometimes extraordinary. For all its 
“street-wise” banality, this tale of a car- 
toonist's sojourn in the grubby under- 
ground is authentically hellish, and it’s al- 
ways beautifully drawn. Harvard Square. 


*&**xTHE INNOCENT (1976). In its first half, 
Luchino Visconti’s posthumous final film, 
from an 1892 D'Annunzio novel, is a crisply 
paced, expressively sensuous ironic com- 
edy. Then the transitions begin to lurch, the 
scenes to drag and the tone to veer toward 
Visconti’s familiar, lurid melodrama. Gian- 

Continued on page 20 
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on the novel by Jean Cocteau. ****Stephen Schiff, The 
Boston Phoenix 5:50, 9:40 and Claude Chabrol’s JUST 
BEFORE NIGHTFALL with Michel Bouquet and 
Stephane Audran. 7:45, wknd. mat. 3:55 


Every Wednesday at the Brattle Theatre and the Central Square , “« 
Cinemas-—-All Seats, All Shows $1.50 
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carlo Giannini, acting with unusual re- 
straint until he’s called upon to suffer might- 
ily, plays a preening, adulterous dandy 
who's secure in his belief that, as a free- 
thinking rationalist, he's above petty emo- 
tions like jealousy. The movie is about Gi- 
annini’s comeuppance: his humiliating loss 
of control when his beautiful wife, Laura An- 
tonelli, takes a lover of her own and has a 
child by him. What you'll remember is the 
way Visconti's camera glides about amid 


the exquisite furnishings of several pa- 
lazzos — and among the pink-skinned, 
smooth-faced ntle folk who are the 
movie's human furniture. Exeter. - . 

% xX INSERTS (1975). Granted, it isn't much of 
a movie (more like a raunchy off-Broad- 
way play recorded on film) and it’s often 
ponderously talky and pretentious. But 
John Byrum’s darkly funny account of a 
once lionized ‘30s director (Richard Drey- 
fuss, in what is still his own favorite among 
his pertormances) who is reduced to shoot- 


ing stag reels in his living room is often 
amusingly, flamboyantly sordid and taste- 
less. In addition to Dreyfuss's, the film 
boasts good performances from Veronica 
Cartwright (Invasion of the Body Snatch- 
ers) and Jessica Harper (late of TV's 
poe oy as two of his actresses. Nickel- 


kINVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 
(1978). Fabulously entertaining, even more 
fun than the 1956 Don Siegel horror clas- 
sic on which it’s based. In adapting the 
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pet humans with 


from space that re- 
emotionless replicas, 
screenwriter W.D. Richter (Slither) and di- 
rector Philip Kaufman (The White Dawn) 
have souped up and modernized the story, 
splashed the screen with lurid special ef- 
fects and creepy lighting and harnessed 
Dolby stereo to stage a sci-fi symphony of 
whooshes, buzzes and honks. In this film, 
aptly relocated in San Francisco, the hor- 
ror blossoms from the very culture with 
which we comfort ourselves, and Kauf- 
man’s characters are intense, attractive and 
individual; it's poignantly clear what they 
have to lose. With Donald Sutherland, 
Brooke Adams, Jeff Goldblum and, in a 
show-stealing Veronica Cart- 
wright. Harvard on 
IPHIGENIA ). Michael Cacoyan- 
nis's version of Euripides's Iphigenia at Au- 
lis is forceful and stormy, but everyone in it 
seems to be straining to measure up to the 
play's innate grandeur, to be Classic. The ti- 
tanic performances of Irene Papas (as Cly- 
temnestra), Costa Kazakos (as Agamem- 
non) and Costa Karras (as Menelaus) triv- 
ialize the play, reducing it to entertaining but 
exaggerated melodrama — the film sug- 
gests the grandioise hysterics of a Holly- 
wood silent movie, not the caustic ironies 
of Euripides. Cacoyannis has come up with 
some lustrous images, and the film is often 
moving. Yet, he undercuts Euripides by 
tacking on a confused prologue and then 
by creating a woefully insubstantial villain, 
the prophet Calchas. Coolidge Corner. 


J 


JACKSON COUNTY JAIL (1976). In Mi- 
chael Miller's terrific B-movie, Yvette Mim- 
ieux plays a Los Angeles career girl whose 
leisurely cross-country drive becomes a 
nightmare, complete with a hijacking, a 
rape and a striking, provocative relation- 


story of vegetable 


ship struck with escaped convict Tommy 
ca See “8 Days a Week." Central 
x JUST BEFORE NIGHTFALL 
may be the perfect summation of 
themes of bourgeois guilt and murder tet 
Claude Chabrol has dealt with in nearly all 
his films. Miche! Bouquet is the placid busi-. 
ness man who ac tally strangles his 

lover (at her request) and ee tormented by 
guilt. The dark joke behind Chabrol's story 
is that while Bouquet feels responsible and 
tries to turn himself in for punishment, 
everyone else — the authorities and his 
friends — keep on insisting that his crime 
was perfectly forgivable. With Stephane Au- 
dran and Francois Perrier. Central Square. 


K 


KID (1921). Not as funny as some 
of his !ater features and even more senti- 
menta! this sweet film is nevertheless one 
of the most moving works in the Chaplin 
canon. In it, Charlie finds the child of an un- 
married mother (Edna Purviance) and 
cares for him, only to discover that Pur- 
viance, now an opera star, has taken legal 
action to get the child back. Five-year-old 
Jackie Coogan, who was never again this 
good, delivers a touching, naturalistic per- 
formance as the Kid. The film is as much 
drama as comedy and it boasts an elegant, 
climactic dream-sequence. Shown with 
Buster Keaton's Steamboat Bill Jr. (q.v.) 
and Chaplin's The /die Class. Brattle. 


L 


tek kLAWRENCE OF ARABIA (1962). David 
Lean’s long, lavish epic never penetrates 
the mystery of T.E. Lawrence's character, 
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and that's just as well. Probably the best film 
of its kind, and one of the few multi-million- 
dollar spectaculars that can stand up to re- 
peated viewings. With Peter O'Toole, Omar 
Sharif, Anthony Quinn and a cast of zillions. 
Nickelodeon. 

(1952). Charlie Chaplin's 
last major film is a gushy self-homage, but 
it's such a grandiose, deeply felt stroke that 
it moves us nonetheless. Chaplin plays 
Calvero, a washed-up nightclub comedian 
who nurses a young ballerina (Claire Bloom 
in her second film role) back from the brink 
of suicide, helps her launch a successful 
career, and then delivers one final per- 
formance under her wing before dying. The 
film is set in the early-20th-century London 
music hall milieu in which Chaplin was 
raised, and the character of Calvero seems 
a combination of his alcoholic father and 
Chaplin himself. The relationship between 
Calvero and the dancer distills all that is 
most sentimental in Chaplin's earlier work, 
but an edge of high tragedy in the treat- 
ment of aging, death, rebirth and per- 
formance saves the film from bathos. 
Buster Keaton, who was really washed up 
at the time, has a brief but delicious turn, 
and “Eternally,” the film's theme song writ- 
ten by Chaplin, was one of the biggest hits 
of the '50s. Shown with Harry Langdon's 
The Man Brattle. 

@LOVE AT FIRST BITE (1979). A cretinous, 
fast-buck Dracula parody, starring George 
Hamilton. In New York, Hamilton's lounge- 
lizard Dracula gets the girl — Susan St. 
James, who scrunches up her face to play a 
speedy, addle-pated .model. The Count 
aces out St. James's psychiatrist boyfriend 
(Richard Benjamin, overacting as usual), a 
grandson of the original Van Helsing (“I 
changed my name to Rosenberg,” notes 
Benjamin, “for professional reasons"). Di- 
rector Stan Dragoti has no class or sense of 
timing: every crude ethnic joke and leering 
double-entendre is delivered with sledge- 
hammer emphasis, as if to bring down the 
house. Dick Shawn has a few good mo- 
ments as a police detective, and Benja- 
min’s been handed one nice gag: turning 
the pages of a newspaper with his teeth 
while trussed up in a straight jacket. Most- 
ly, though, the movie is content to lurch 
through the most obvious, TV-sketch var- 
iations on its vampire-in-Gotham premise: 
Dracula gets mugged in Harlem, Dracula 
goes disco dancing, Dracula gets caught in 
a brown-out, etc. Arte Johnson — whose 
schtick hasn't changed an iota since his 
Laugh-in days — is Renfield, Dracula's in- 
sect-eating sidekick. Circle, Paris, sub- 


urbs. 

% *xLOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS (1970). 
Renee Taylor and Joseph Bologna (Made 
For Each Other) adapted the script for this 
uneven, loosely structured comedy from 
their hit Broadway play. It's about the zany 
doings in two large families when a young 
couple (Bonnie Bedilia and Michael Bran- 
don) get married. There are some good bits 
(notably from Gig Young and Bea Arthur) 
but most of it is very mild fun. With Anne 
Jackson, Richard Castellano, Bob Dishy, 
Cloris Leachman and Anne Meara. Har- 
vard Square. 


M 


KTHE MAGIC FLUTE (1975). Bergman 
has made of Mozart’s great opera an 
uncharacteristically light affair, lovely and 
good-humored throughout. Despite some 
lackluster (but always competent) singing, 
he has done beautifully by the music, 
accomplishing nothing less than the first 
successful screen translation of opera. The 
acting is wonderful; the obtrusive shots of 
enthralled audience members, however, 
disconcert. Nickelodeon. 


%& &THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH (1976). 
Nicolas Roeg's flashy cinematic intel- 
ligence and dazzling (sometimes mystify- 
ing) editing are in full flower in this sci-fi film 
about Earth's figurative and literal gravity. 
Unfortunately marred by mawkishness and 
opacity, it features a touching, ghostly per- 
formance by, appropriately enough, David 
Bowie as a visitor who floats from outer 
space into Middle American in search of 
water (perhaps) for his thirsty planet. Candy 
Clark effectively conveys the eagerness to 
love, mother and betray allegedly inherent 
in Earthwoman, and Rip Torn delivers a 
puzzling performance as a scientist who 
gives up randiness for advanced elec- 
tronics. Harvard Square. 

xMEET ME IN ST. LOUIS (1944). Vin- 
cente Minnelli’s period musical (about a 
turn-of-the-century family contemplating 
leaving St. Louis for the Big Apple) is un- 
abashedly sentimental: just the right piece 
of charming Americana for its war-weary 
audience. Naturally, it has dated consid- 
erably, but the power of its performances 
has not diminished; Judy Garland’s bitter- 
sweet rendition of “Have Yourself a Merry 
Little Christmas” remains luminous. With 
Margaret O'Brien, Leon Ames, Mary Astor 
and Harry Davenport. Songs by Hugh Mar- 
tin and Ralph Blane. Coolidge Corner. 
TIMES (1936). The funniest 
of Chaplin's Tramp films depicts Charlie 
confronting the Machine Age. The result- 
ing mayhem is a masterpiece of comic tim- 
ing and editing, and marks the first appear- 
ance of Chaplin's voice on a soundtrack — 
singing gobbledygook. Shown with Buster 
Keaton's The Paleface and Harold Lloyd's 
Safety Last (q.v.). Brattle. 


N 


we YORK, NEW YORK (1977). A pain- 
ful story, painfully told by Martin Scorsese, 
about the misalliance between a simple, 
happy big-band singer (Liza Minnelli) and a 
self-destructive bebop sax player (Robert 
De Niro). There's plenty of beautifully 
played jazz, but the film isn’t really a musi- 
cal; instead it's a film about the lives of mu- 
sicians and an attempt to uncover the dark 
underside of the flamboyant musicals of the 
‘40s and early '50s. What emerges is an un- 
stable and gritty modern despair, dom- 
inated by De Niro’s intense yet impene- 
trable performance as a man whose rhythm 
is literally different from anyone else's. 
Harvard Square. 

wx NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD (1968). On 
location in the countryside near Pittsburgh, 
of all places, working with a shoestring bud- 
get and amateur actors whose line de- 
liveries make the cast of Edge of Night look 
like Hepburns and Oliviers. George 
Romero made what might be the scariest 
horror movie extant. His crude but chilling- 
ly effective yarn about flesh-eating zombies, 
attacking a houseful of disparate (and des- 
perate) strangers pulls no punches; as 
cinema, it's unique and oddly admirable. 
Orson Welles. 

%* * 1900 (1976). Bernardo Bertolucci’s four- 
hour epic on modern Italy is a magnificent 
effort, even though nothing in it really works. 
The film chronicles three generations of 
struggle and affection between landowners 
and peasants in the Emilia region of North 
Central Italy; the rise of Fascism; the Com- 
munist resistance to it among the pea- 
sants; the brief efflorescence of the giddy 
“liberated” woman of the '20s, and much 
more. At its best, 1900 is almost incredibly 
rich in physical and sensuous detail. How- 
ever, when the heroic peasants, embrac- 
ing Communism en masse, bedeck them- 
selves in red, Bertolucci’s love of spectacle 
takes over, defeating all sense of political 
reality. The movie collapses into a series of 


improbable tableaux vivants. At the same 
time, the Fascist perversions give the show 
away; Bertolucci may believe in the heroic 
virtues of the Left, but by temperament he's 
drawn to Fascism as a sensational film sub- 
ject. With Burt Lancaster, Robert De Niro, 
Gerard Depardieu, Dominique Sanda, and 
Donald Sutherland. Harvard Square. 

*&NORMA RAE (1979). A sweet, '40s-style 
liberal movie graced by some hard-headed 
contemporary feminism. Sally Field’s Nor- 
ma Rae is a captivating modern heroine, a 
spunky North Carolina textile worker who 
switches from bed-hopping to labor or- 
ganizing under the influence of a New York 
union man named Reuben Warshovsky 
(Ron Leibman). Directed by Martin Ritt, the 
film has an air of liberal self-congratulation, 
especially in the portrayal of Warshovsky, 
that might be suffocating were it not for Ron 
Leibman's carefully modulated perform- 
ance. Ritt’s portraits of the working class are 
couched in anachronistic old-left symbols, 
and though he arouses unionist sympathy 
in the audience, he never faces up to the 
realities of the workers’ struggle. But his 
heart is in the right place, and his movie is 
often very touching. Pi Alley, suburbs. 

BY NORTHWEST (1959). One 
of the very best Hitchcock films and per- 
haps his most enjoyable, it has a woolly, 
eccentrically plotted Ernest Lehman script, 
superb performances, and flamboyant 
color photography by Robert Burks. The 
movie sums up Hitchcock's American 
period and is the director's clearest hom- 
age to his adopted home, moving from New 
York to South Dakota and highlighting such 
locales as the United Nations building, 
Mount Rushmore, and that wide-open Illi- 
nois cornfield in which Cary Grant flees a 
cropduster dusting “where there ain't no 
crops.” Central Square. 


O 


kKOUR HOSPITALITY (1923). It's high 
time we discovered this marvelous Buster 
Keaton film — it ranks right up there with 
The General, Sherlock Jr. and The Navi- 

Continued on page 22 
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The institute of Contemporary Art and The Boston Phoenix Present 


JEAN RENOIR 


Great Humanist of the Cinema 


TONI (1934) 
With Charles Blavette, Jenny Helia, Celian 
Montalvan, Edouard Delmont. 


Renoir liked to point out that this tale of unrequited 


love and murder, shot on location with a non- 
professional cast, is the first neorealist film. 
Ironically, it is also marked with a dream-like quality 
that often makes it quite unrealistic. 


LE CRIME DE M. LANGE (1935) 


With Jules Berry, Rene Lefevre, Florelle, 
Nadia Sibirskaia, Sylvia Bataille. 


One of Renoir's greatest cases for the upward 


evolution of the human spirit is this story of the 
collectivization of a small publishing company 
following the ignoble disappearance of its owner. 
Melodramatic episodes ranging from sexual 
harassment to misunderstood romance and murder 
remind us today of the best in soap opera. 
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gator. Made in 1923, it's about a South- 
ern-born New Yorker who returns home to 
claim his inheritance only to find himself in 
the midst of a blood feud. Natalie Tal- 
madge, as Virginia Canfield, plays Juliet to 
Keaton’s Romeo, and many of the gags 
siem from Keaton's attempt to remain in the 
enemy Canfield's home where, as a guest 
in a chivalric milieu, he cannot be harmed. 
There’s also some fun with an ancient loco- 
motive a la The General, and a deft, scary 
waterfall rescue. Shown with Chaplin's The 
Gold Rush (q.v.) and Harold Lloyd's Hot 
Water. Brattle. 

x wOUTRAGEOUS! (1977). If Hollis Mc- 
Laren's crazy Liza is a bit of a bore, her 
roommate and best friend is one of the most 
endearing screen heroes in recent years: a 
flaming, extraordinarily talented female im- 
personator named Craig Russell. Russell's 
rise to drag- queen stardom carries this film 
beyond its-"you're not sick, you're special” 
theme; whenever you're beginning to yawn 
at the questionable pathos of the whole 
conception, a bitchy remark comes along to 
clear away the gloom. Harvard Square. 


A PERFECT COUPLE (1979). Robert Alt- 
man's latest is inept but occasionally ar- 
resting fluff. It's a dimwitted comedy about 
two ordinary people (Paul Dooley, as a 
middle-aged Greek-American, and Marta 
Heflin, as a young rock singer) who are 
mismatched by a video-dating service and 
make a go of it anyway. The glib plot plays 
Dooley’s oppression by his patriarchal, 
classical-music loving clan against Heflin’s 
oppression by her communal “family” of 
free-loving rockers. There are some pleas- 
ant comic touches reminiscent of French 
adultery farces and some catchy tunes by 
Heflin's band, a polished theater-rock en- 
semble dominated by Ted Neeley, from 
Jesus Christ Superstar. But it's been 
slapped together with shocking sloppiness 
and its “stars” have too little magnetism to 
involve us in their love story. Marta Heflin, 
with her solemn, homely face and anorexic 
body, is about as dour and lifeless as a ro- 
mantic heroine can get. And Paul Dooley’s 
glad-hand Lothario is a dreary new con- 
cept: the screen as vacuum-Ccleaner 
salesman. Subur. 
XPERFORMANCE. (1968). A difficult but 
rewarding film by Nicolas Roeg and Don- 
ald Cammell, with the latter (having read a 
bit too much Borges for his own good) pro- 
viding obfuscating metaphysics (exchange 
of identities, performance as identity, etc.) 
and the former mounting a bewildering 
cinematic barrage (ellipses, jump cuts, 
temporal distortions, dazzling composi- 
tions and baroque editing) to match. Be- 
neath it all there’s an encounter between a 
washed-up gangster who “knows who he 
is” (played brilliantly by James Fox) and a 
washed-up rock star (a riveting portrayal by 
Mick Jagger) who proves him wrong. With a 
beguiling soundtrack that includes J ‘ 
stinging “Memo from Turner.” Nick- 


elodeon 
tee PERSONA (1965). Bergman has said 
that to him film means faces, and Persona 
is perhaps the most searching exploration 
on film of the expressive ambiguity of the 
face. Liv Ulimann, in the first role to bring 


her international attention, portrays an 
actress who has fallen speechless, and is 
no longer able to carry on the performance 
that is her daily life. She is taken to an island 
to recuperate under the care of a nurse, 
Bibi Andersson. Awed by her ward’s fame 
and sympathetic with her plight, the nurse 
confides in her until, reading an unsealed 
letter, she discovers the actress does not 
respect her. Then their personae begin to 
merge. Bergman has never found a more 
perfect metaphor for his favorite themes — 
the distances between people; the compul- 
sion to observe one’s own life as a charade, 
a performance; the hunger for authenticity 
— and he has embodied it in a film that 
pointedly proclaims itself a film, as painful- 
ly self-aware as its haunted characters. 
Ullman and Andersson deliver perform- 
ances that are nothing short of monumen- 
tal. Coolidge Corner. 
&PIRA (1978). The biggest money- 
maker ever released by Roger Corman's 
New World Pictures is great fun: a brightly 
colored, fast-paced, tightly written political 
horror film that’s short on gore and long on 
humor and suspense. Boston novelist John 
Sayles (Union Dues) wrote the script, 
which weaves an anti-business, anti-mili- 
tary message into a story modeled on '50s 
monster movies. On the surface, Joe 
Dante's directorial debut is an unabashed 
ripoff of Jaws: Army geneticists have cre- 
ated a voracious hybrid piranha for intro- 
duction into the rivers of North Vietnam. 
When the beasties are accidentally dumped 
into a nearby waterway and head down- 
stream toward a tacky new summer resort, 
the military attempts a cover-up. Heather 
Menzies (of TV’s Logan’s Run) and Brad- 
ford Dillman are the only civilians who know 
the truth (can they outrun the soldiers and 
warn the populace?) and Kevin McCarthy is 
the crazed scientist who created the men- 
ace. With ‘60s vampire-queen Barbara 
Steele (Black Sunday) sporting a bizarre 
upper-class accent as an Army doctor. 
Central uare, suburbs. 
PIRATE (1948). Gene Kelly por- 
trays Serafin, a traveling player who mas- 
querades as the pirate Mack the Black Ma- 
coco, and Judy Garland is Manuela, a 
young innocent hoping to be swept off her 
feet by him, in Vincente Minnelli's ener- 
getic, gaudy, winning musical melange of 
19th-century romance and 20th-century 
show biz. Kelly's dances are the high- 
lights, particularly his wild flirtation with 
“Nina.” And if Cole Porter's score isn't up to 
snuff, it’s certainly serviceable. Includes the 
an Kelly/Garland finale “Be a Clown.” 
Corner. 
YCHIC (1978). This italian-made oc- 
cult shocker has a cliched premise — Jen- 
nifer O'Neill has a vision of a gruesome 
murder and, as one detail after another is 
confirmed by real events, realizes that she 
herself is to be the victim. The movie isn't 
shoddy looking or sordid, and the story has 
been worked out cleverly enough to gener- ~- 
ate mild suspense. But director Lucio Fulvi 
has none of the witty visual extravagance of 
such Italian horror specialists as Mario 
Bava and Dario Argento. Fulvi is boringly 
literal-minded and repetitive about show- 
ing us each resemblance between dream 
and reality. With Gabriele Ferzetti, the hero 
of Antonioni’s L’Avventura in 1960, as the © 
sinister, limping art dealer who figures in 
O'Neill's vision, and Marc Porel, the trash- 
novelist who becomes Laura Antonelli's 


“VOICES IS A.WINNER 


...filled with humor, tenderness and gusto. Tomas, Angeles 


A love story 
beyond words. 


METRO- GOLOWYN-MAYER presents 


“VOICES” staring MICHAEL ONTKEAN AMY IRVING - ALEX ROCCO 


Written by JOHN HERZFELD - Songs & Score by JIMMY WEBB - Produced by JOE WIZAN - Directed by Ri ROBERT MARKOWITZ 


A.JOE WIZAN Production - METROCOLOR™ [Original soundtrack album available on PLANET Records and Tapes 


© 1979 ME TRO GOLOWYN MAYER 


[Read the WARNER Paperback MGM ) 
Exclusive Engagement CHEZI 1-2-3 
1:15-3:15-5:30-8:00-10:00 Datton opp Sheraton Ses 536-2870 


Classes begin next week 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 
CALL 492-4680. 


AND 


AND GOD 
MAN 


Continuous from 10 AM 


The Finest in X-Rated All Male 
Movies is Now in Both Cinemas 1&2 _ 


204 Tremont St. 
Boston 482-4661 


GEMINI} Two Days 


CREATED§ Secret 


New Show Each Week 


ina 
Hot Place 


AND 


Tablets 
of Rama 


Continuous from 10 AM 


there is only one safe place...in each others arms. 
WW 
77) 
y 
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lover in The Innocent, as O'Neill’s sympa- 
thetic psychiatrist. Suburbs. 


#REAL LIFE (1979). This first feature film 
by the gifted comedian Albert Brooks is a 
wild parody of cinema verite documentar- 
ies like An American Family; an extended 
satirical attack on jargon-spouting sociolo- 
gists and psychologists, and a collection of 
some of the funniest gags in any current 
movie. But for long stretches the film is ac- 
tually tedious, and it goes totally out of con- 
trol near the end. Worst of all, Brooks 
launches an attack on various artificial 
methods — cinematic and scientific — for 
capturing and studying life, methods that fi- 
nally destroy what they're trying to ob- 
serve. The filmmaker can't capture it him- 
self: the ultra-ordinary Arizona family that 
Brooks (playing a comedian named Albert 
Brooks) descends on with his film crew is 
so colorless that nothing is really at stake in 
the satire; it's part of the joke that this fam- 
ily's empty life isn’t worth recording in the 
first place. Charles. 

* THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW (1976). 
A second-rate rock revue, mixing homo- 
sexuality, camp sadism, and spoofs of old 
horror movies. This adaptation of the Lon- 
don stage hit about a square couple in the 
clutches of kinky Dr. Frank’n'furter has be- 
come a Cult item all over the country. Our 
warped readers are hereby advised that it's 
far too tame and far too clumsy to measure 
up to their fantasies. However, the film's 
audiences are Starring Tim 
Curry, with Richard O'Brien, Barry Bost- 
wick and Susan Sarandon. Directed by Jim 
Sharman. Exeter. 


SAFETY LAST (1923). Generally recognized 
as Harold Lioyd’s first major work, this is the 
Story of an ordinary Joe from a small town 
who travels to the big city and, to impress 
his fiancee, poses as the manager of a de- 
partment store. Safety Last contains the 
famous sequence in which Lloyd climbs a 
skyscraper and finds himself hanging pre- 
cariously from the hands of a clock several 
stories above the street. Shown with Chap- 
lin’s Modern Times (q.v.) and Keaton's 
The Paleface. Brattle. 

HKHKSEVEN CHANCES (1925). In which 
Buster Keaton, a slightly sleazy business- 
man, wins a $7 million inheritance on one 
condition: that he get married by 7:00 that 
evening. This is a wondrous film, its first half 
a surprisingly flippant and modern social 
satire, and its second an exhilarating Ameri- 
can surrealist exercise when, after Keaton’s 
buddies put an ad in the papers, he's 
chased through streets and woodlands by 
hordes of eligible women in wedding bur- 
nooses. One of the great Keaton films, and 
undeservedly neglected. Shown with Chap- 
lin’s City Lights (q.v.) and The Rink. 


Brattle. 
AXSTEAMBOAT BILL, JR. (1938). A sur- 
real, balletic and, of course, very funny 
Buster Keaton film that ranks among his 
greatest. This time, Buster is a spoiled, 
dilettantish student who comes home to his 
crusty old father’s (Ernest Torrence) Mis- 
sissippi riverboat and falls for Marion 
Byron, the lovely daughter of Dad's bitter 
rival, the owner of a newer boat. It’s basic- 
ally a rites-of-passage film, with Keaton 
and love in an astonishing 
torria with houses and trees 
pons and flying away while Keaton, 
imperturbable as always, dances alone 
amidst it all. Shown ‘< —e 's The Kid 
and The /dle Class. B. 
*&k*STOLEN KISSES 11968). Truffaut's 
Antoine Doinel grows up into a lovelorn 
jerk-of-all-trades “ this frothy but dewy- 
eyed comedy. Jean-Pierre Leaud carries 
on the role he as a child in The 400 
Blows, establishing in this film many of the 
characteristics of the sensitive stumble- 
.bum he would so often play later. Photo- 
= in shiny Parisian color, with Truf- 
ut’s unmistakably fluid tracking shots. 
Cute. Corner. 
THE IG MAN (1926). Spooky, baby- 
faced Harry Langdon may be the most un- 
justly neglected of all the great silent co- 
medians. He's held by many to be nearly 
the equal of Chaplin and Keaton, and this 
film — written and directed by the young 
Frank Capra — is one of his most cele- 
brated adventures. It's the story of a strong- 
man’s craven assistant (Langdon) pining 
and searching for his long-lost love — a 
blind girl — while touring the country with a 
vaudeville troupe. Shown with Chaplin’s 
Limelight (q.v.). Brattle. 


T 


%kk&k*KTAXI DRIVER (1976). Robert De Niro 
turns in a hypnotic performance as Travis 
Bickle, the haunted hack driver who drinks 
in the brutality and horror of New York City 
and then, overwhelmed with panic, loneli- 
ness and disgust, spits it out like venom. 
Martin Scorsese's film is garishly expres- 
sionistic and intellectually assailable, but it 

S an extraordinary visceral power. 
Paul Schrader translated his personai 
nightmare into an uncommonly vivid 


screenplay, and though the plot at times | 


tests our credulity, the film burns with the 
- logic of psychic torment; its ending is not for 
the squeamish. Harvard Square. 
kk THE THIEF OF BAGDAD (1940). Native 
boy Sabu bests evil wizard Conrad Veidt 
@ Cabinet of Dr. Caligari) in Alexander 
“Korda’s spectacular fantasy filmed in daz- 
zling early Technicolor. We retain fond 


memories of its magical flying horses, ° 


mountain-top palaces and especially of 
Rex Ingram’s towering, amiable genie. With 
Jean L.upres and Miles Malleson. Orson 


Welles. 
TONI (1934). Jean Renoir pioneered in the 
use of non-actors, natural settings and, in 
his own words, “a style as close as pos- 
sible to everyday life” — methods later as- 
sociated with Italian neo-realism. As it hap- 
s, this film was shot near the Italian- 
rench border, and director-in-training 
Luchino Visconti was Renoir's assistant. It's 
the story of an Italian immigrant mine 
worker accused of murdering his mis- 
tress’s husband. Institute of Contem- 


porary Art. 


V 


wk &VALLEY OF THE DOLLS (1967). Utter rub- 
bish, and almost irresistible. The late Mark 
Robson's screen version of the Jacqueline 
Susann novel about three pill-popping 

young women at sea in the corruptions of 
business (lots of of references to 

the real-life troubles of Marilyn, Frankie, 
sty = others) has been played abso- 


This earnest and deliriously silly soap opera 
is a pure example of late-’60s trash in the 
tradition of Troy Donahue movies, gossip 
columns, and shocked reactions to cele- 
brity drug use. Ah, nostalgia. With Barbara 
Parkins, Patty Duke, Sharon Tate, Susan 
Hayward, Paul Burke and the ineffable Mar- 
tin Milner. On a double bill with Russ Mey- 
more irresistible Beyond the Val- 
of the Dolls. Publix. 

VOICES (1979). Robert Markowitz's “dis- 
abled-love-object” movie (it's in a class with 
Ice Castles and the upcoming The Prom- 
ise) is about a Billy Joel-like pop singer and 
a deaf dancer who fall in love. It's schlocky 
but enjoyable, and at times — almost in 
spite of itself — it's honestly moving. The 
person most responsible for its success is 
Amy Irving, who manages to convey a deaf 
person's hunger for experience in a role 
that’s almost wholly reactive. The man she's 
reacting to, Michael Ontkean (as the 
singer), is not sc good; he gives a preen- 
ing, smug performance. The movie looks 
and moves surprisingly well (thanks to crisp 
editing and an expressionistic use of sharp 
focus and heightened color), and there’s 
some polished comic acting in supporting 
roles, notably from Alex Rocco, as Ont- 
kean's horse-playing father. A number of 
the big, heart-tugging scenes are played for 
gentle laughs rather than sniffles, and that's 
an enormous relief. Cheri. 


Ww 


WARRIORS (1979). Writer-director 
Walter Hill takes the existence of youth 
gangs as a jumping-off point for pure fan- 
tasy, an urban gothic kung-fu picture that’s 
the snazziest action film in months. The 
story of the Coney Island Warriors, who 
fight their way across New York through the 
territories of a dozen rival gangs, has been 
set up to generate as many chases and fight 
scenes as possible, with an entertaining as- 
sortment of cartoonish adversaries. The 
movie sets a blistering pace, and its ballet- 
ic, bloodless combat episodes are start- 
lingly terse and graceful. It could use a lot 
more rock 'n’ roll, and when acting is re- 
quired (which isn't often) it's mostly dread- 
ful. But Hill's love for his pulp-paper char- 
acters and action-flick cliches adds a glow 
of affection to the silliness. It's great fun. A/l- 
ston, suburbs. 

WE ARE ALL ARAB JEWS IN ISRAEL (1977). 
Moroccan-lIsraeli filmmaker Igaal Nid- 
dam's thesis in this dull, ill-organized docu- 
mentary study is that Israel's Sephardic 
(Oriental) Jews could provide a natural link 
with the Arab states. Comprising 65 per- 
cent of the population, the Sephardim are 
virtually unrepresented in the Knesset, live 
in crowded tenements and do the dirty work 
of Israel's economy and army. They see 
themselves as being the true bearers of 
Judaism's spiritual values, and they de- 
plore the materialism of the European Jews 
who run their country. With the exception of 
some Palestinians, the people shown here 
in informal interviews — including Abba 
Eban and other high officials — are re- 
markably calm and free of bitterness. Un- 
fortunately, the film is overlong, redundant 
and clumsily edited, and it makes hash of 
its potentially fascinating subject by veer- 
ing off in its second half into a simplistic, 
confused discussion of the Palestinian 
problem. Center Screen at the Carpenter 


Center. 

WEDDING (1978). Robert Altman's film 
boasts twice as many characters as Nash- 
ville, and the action takes place on a single 
day — that of the lavish wedding between 
Dino Corelli (Desi Arnaz, Jr.), the son of an 
upper-class Illinois matriarchy, and Muffin 
Brenner (Amy Stryker), the daughter of a 
self-made Southern trucking tycoon. But for 
the earlier film's sharply drawn characters, 
A Wedding substitutes stereotypes and 
clowns. Everyone in this movie is laugh- 
able, but does that make it “biting satire’? 


Harvard 
CWIFEMISTRESS (1978). A sity 


doesn't even make good on 

promise of abundant one of skin; 
whenever voluptuous Laura Antonelli 
seems about to disrobe, the movie mad- 
deningly cuts away. Antonelli is married to 
Marcello Mastroianni, a 19th-century radi- 
cal who keeps her imprisoned at home 
while he goes dallying. We're shown the 
worm and then sit there waiting for it to turn; 
Marcello has to go into hiding, Laura 
emerges and is sexually awakened, fade 
out to gushing music. Beacon Hill. 


STRAWBERRIES (1957). This 
serene, elegiac account of an old and dis- 
tinguished man’s voyage through the 
haunting worlds of his dreams and his past 
is one of Bergman's most fulfilling movies, 
and probably his finest work of the '50s 
Victor Sjostrom, in his last role, gives a 
moving, perfectly tempered performance, 
and Ingrid Thulin is beautiful as the daught- 
er-in-law who resents him for what she sees 
of him in her husband. Coolidge Corner. 


Y 


*YOUR TURN, MY TURN (1978). A crisply di- 
rected but conventional and ultimately 
wearying romantic comedy from France. 
And Francois Leterrier's film tries to deal 
within its cliched French-fluff structures with 
a rather complex problem: the resentment 
of single parents toward the children who 
inhibit their love lives. He has bitten off more 
than the form can chew. The film feels im- 
pacted and bilious, driven batty by a load of 
unresolved anger. Marlene Jobert and Phil- 
ippe Leotard are likable enough as the 
30ish lovers saddled with a kid apiece but 
Leterrier is so determined to prove that chil- 
dren are poison that he never lets their par- 
ents win a round. Academy, Galeria. 


BOST 
USED 
RELEASES 
BEST PRICES IN TOWN 
TOP CASH PRICES 
FOR ALBUMS YOU SELL US 
Boston Deja Vu Il, 151 Mass. Ave. 


(across from Berklee Pertormance Ctr.) 
ALL ALBUMS HOME. VISITS MADE 
GUARANTEED 


267-8389 TO BUY COLLECTIONS 
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“THE ‘STAR WARS’ 
MOVIE MUSICALS. 


Dazzling! Superb! A musical explosion!’ 


—Jettrey Lyons, CBS-Radio 


HAI Ri is a terrific musica 


TRE Fi 


I! **&*x* Highest Rating! 


—Roger Ebert, Chicago Sun-Times 


IRi is one of the most satisfying musicals in years! 


HAIR i 


TRE FLV 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


is for everyone! It glows and dances! 


—Jack Kroll, Newsweek 


Ris heartbreakingly beautiful...enthralling! 


TRE 


— Bruce McCabe, Boston Globe 


IR i is one of the greatest musicals! Marvelous! **** 


Highest Rating! 


—Gene Siskel, Chicago Tribune 
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ALPHA GALLERY 
121 Newbury St. (536-4465) 
Paintings by Gyorgy Kepes. 
ARET 


161 Newbury St. Boston (266-4466).M-Sat. 
10-6 


Primitive Collectibles. Hindu Temple Hangings. 
ART/ASIA GALLERY (536-7575) 
8 Newbury, St.. Boston 
Biblical themes in color lithographs, paintings 
and tapestry. 
700 Beacon St. M. 
Faculty exhibition. 
ARTISANS 
(266-6300) 165 Newbury Street 
Eskimo sculpture & graphics. 
ARVEST GALLERIES 
77 Newbury St. (247-1418) 
a Sat. 10-6. 19th and 20th c. American paint- 


BAAK GALLERY (354-0407) 
59 Church St., Cambridge 
Moria 108 

rawings ntings by Richard 

JACQUELINE BECKER (267-0569) 

118 St. (Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30) 


BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
320 | Street 


American T-Shirts. 
BCA GALLERY (426-7700) 

547 Tremont St., Tues-Set. 11-4. 
drawings and sculpture by 
McLaren/Hebbs, and “Poisson d'Avril.” 
BOSTON VISUAL ARTS UNION 

77 N. Washington St. Boston T-F Hd = 11-4, 

and drawings by Reb Moor 


44 Brattle St., Cambridge. Mon 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (426-8270) 
30 Bromfield St. Mon-Sat. 12-6. 

Nichols. 


Prints, 


Timothy 
CAFE 6 
& St., Beston 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION 


FLAG GALLERY 
178 Green St., Jamaica Plain (522-8138). 
Recent works by Leslie Wilcox. 
FRAMEWORKS GALLERY (354-9867) 
7 Upland Rd., Cam. M-Sa. 10-6; T-Th. 10-9. 
Cloth Paintings by Janice Horn. 
FRIENDS GALLERY (547-1267) 
383 Huron Ave., Camb. Tues-Sat. 10-4. 
Quilts by Nancy Halpern. 
GALLERIA ROSANNA (536-9286) 
229 Newbury; Tues.-Sat. 12-6 
Fine arts graphics by contemporary artists. 
THE GALLERY (267-4029) 
303 Columbus Ave. M-Sat. 11-6 
Al Ford Retrospective. 
GALLERY AT ARS LIBRE 
711 Boylston St., Boston M-F “g 5, Sat. 11-5. 
Etchings by Thomas Rowlandso: 
GALLERY IN THE 1426. 
665 Boylston St. Mon.-Sat. 10-6; 12-6. 
Peter Max and Jamie Wyeth. 
GALLERY NAGA 
67 Newbury = Boston (267-9060). 
Recent works by Gustav Miller. 
GALLERY WATURE AND TEMPTATION 
40 St. Stephen St. (247-1719) Mon-Sat. 2-6 
Paintings by Kevin Gillespie. 
GRAPHICS | & GRAPHICS ti 
- 168 Newbury St., Bos. (266-2475) 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5:30 
Calder lithographs. 
GRAPHICS 
Faneuil Hall, Mkt. So. Market Bldg. No 175A 
(523-2846). 


Continuing gr 

GUILD OF AR ARTISTS 
162 Newbury St. Bos. (536-7660) 
Tues.-Set.: 10:30-5 


inti Paul Pollaro. 
t 
gtaphics. Picasso, Miro, 
KOBLO Gallery 
40 Beattie, Cambridge. M-Sat. 10-6, W-Th till 8 
Biblical quotes by Sendra Bowden; embossed 


426-4973) 
wes-Sat. 11-5:30. Re- 


i 
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NEXT MOVE GALLERY 
955 Boylston St. Boston 
T. noon-5 W-Sat. 12-7 Paintings by Nancy Berk- 


an. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835) 
179 Newbury St. 
Paintings by Max Gimblett. 
MAN 


69 Newbury St., Boston (536-3288). Works of 

Norman Gamble, Claudia Ogilvie and Anita Vrlich. 
OFF THE WALL 

861 Main St., Cambridge. 

Whispers: A Group Show. 


9 Park St, Boston (742-8362) 
M-F, 12-6 : 
Davidson, Hirshman and Hessing: Works in 


Gouache 

PASSIM 

St., 
by “Kosher. 

PIANO. RAFT GALLERY (247-0160) 
791 Tremont St. (Sat. Sun. 10-5) 
Paintings and drawings by Josh Prokop. 

PRINTMASTERS, LTD. 
36 Bromfield St, Boston (423-2570). M-Sat. 
10-6. Group show. 

PUCKER-SAFARI GALLERY 
171 Newbury St. Bos. (267-9473) 


and sculpture by Ali and Mirtala. 
re by Ali 
PUNKT/DATA’ 256 St., Boston M-Sat 7- 
11. Art of children and the insane. 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (261-3883) 
290 Dartmouth St. 
Paintings, watercolors and silkscreens by Ed- 


ward 

ROTENBERG GALLERY 
1 St., Boston 


M-Sat 10:30-6. Group Show 
American Arti 


Fox Graphics, original prints by Michael Mazur, 


Jack Levine, Jack Beal and Leonard Baskin. 
FRANK TANZER (. 62-5173) 

33 Newbury St, 10-4:30 M-F. 

Paintin ~~ by Jose Vaz-Vieira. 
TEN ARROW (876-1117) 

10 Arrow St. Cambridge 

Mon.-Sat. 10-6; Thurs. 10-9. 

Functional ceramics. 


BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton (333-0690). 
— 10-5. Admission 50¢, 25¢ for chil- 
ren. 
Natural history, live animals and plants. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP & MUSEUM 
Congress St. Bridge (338-1773) “ye daily 9-6. 
Admission $1.50, kids $1, under 5 free. 
BROCKTON ART CENTER (1-588-6000) 
Fuller Memorial, Brockton 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 admission $1, children under 16 


free. 

BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM 
29 Kirkland St Camb. (495-2338) 
Permanent collection of German art, Scandinavian 
art in all media, dating from Middle Ages to pre- 
sent. Open $-4:45, Monday thru Sat. ings by 
Anders Zorn; Pechstein prints. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855) 
66 Burroughs St., Jamaica Plain. Daily 2-5, Fri. 
eve. 6-9. peggy $2.50 adults, $1.25 kids. 


50é Fri. 6-9 p 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050) 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed-Sun., 1-4:30. 
Free admission. Life and Art of the Alaskan Es- 
kimos. Art and Process. 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM 

Pond Rd., Lincoln 259-8355; open 

Fri. 10-5, Sat. 12-5, Sun. 1:30-5. Wed 5 6-590 
under 21 50¢. Born in Bos- 


FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-2397) 

32 Quincy St., 

Mon-Sat. 9-5; Sun 2-5. 17th c. Chinese paint- 
Rugs from the 


EMPORARY 
955 Boylston St, Bos. (266-5151) 
Twes.-Sat. 10-5, Wed. 10-9, Sun. 12-5. Admis- 


sion $1. Minimalist art 
museum OF FINE ARTS 
479 Ave. & 446) 
p when TUES 10-9, WED-SUN 10-5, closed MON. 


it 
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Reduced rates FRI eves. 5-10: $1. Every WED. 
FREE from 2-5. Visible Music. Energy: Crisis and 
Challenge. Life in Alaska. Freudenthal Sculp- 


tures. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION 
15 Newton, Brookline (521-1200) 
Tues-Fri. 10-1. Sat-Sun. 12-5. Adults $2.25, 
children $1.50. 
Antique Toy Exhibit, great stuff. Firefighting Ex- 
hibit, including slides and Currier and Ives prints. 
Crossroads, a hands-on educational exhibit. Train 
and Trolley Month. 

NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8820) 
300 Walnut St. Roxbury 
African Artists in America. 
T, TH 12-7, FRI 12-9, S-S 1 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8830) 
Central Wharf, Atlantic Ave.; Mon-Thurs, 9-5, Fri. 
9-9, Sat., Sun., holidays 9-6. Admission $3.50, 
under 16, $2.50. Friday 4:30 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
$2.00. Over 2000 fish, plus dolphins perform 
aboard floating amphitheatre next to Aquarium. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM 
745-9500. East India Square. Mon-Sat. 9-5. Sun. 
and holidays 1-5. Admission $1.50, under 16 
and seniors 75 cents. Maritime History, Eth- 
nology and Natural History: The Artful Roux: 
Marine Painters of le. 

ROXBURY CENTER MUSEUM OF AFRO- 
AMERICAN HISTORY, 719 Tremont St. Admis- 
sion 50¢ adults, 25¢ for children and ‘ones. 
Open 11-5:except SAT, MON. Caribbean images: 
1880-1910. 

HARRIET TUBMAN MUSEUM 
566 Columbus Ave. (536-8660) 

nm M-F, 10-5. Works by Dana 
ART MUSEUM 


those under 14 oF over 65, 50¢. Tibetan Art. 
a es. Sculpture by Robert Rohm. Expres- 
sionist Prints. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BORIS GALLERY (261-1152) 
Lansdowne St. Boston. 


Jean 
KENNEDY 

ad Main St, Cambridge (M-F, 11:30-3:30). 
GALLERY (266-9160) 


231 Newbury St. T-F 11-6. 
ca of the Nude. 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY - 
537 Comm. Ave. (261-1868). Pelle Cass & Jim 
Haberman. 


WAY/) 


\ 


$8.00 Paper 


x 10’. — 478 pgs. 


minds.” 


of nuclear power.”’ 


“Tl think it’s a good book with good 
cartoons and information.” 
Lucas Plat, 7th grader, Amherst, Ma. 


. a well documented thoughtful 
guide to the nuclear power question. It 
should be read, particularly by those 
who have not yet made up their 


Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden, activists 


“To make the decision about nuclear 
power, people need to know what it 
costs in money, in health hazards, in 
the further centralization of economic 
and political power. No Nukes is a 
valuable source of that information. It 
is an indispensible handbook for 
citizens who want to participate in the 
debate which must determine the fate 


Barry Commoner, biologist and author 


‘Must read, life may depend on it.”’ 
Mel King, State Rep. Ma. 


SOUTH END PRESS 


South End Press, Box 68 Astor Station, Boston Ma. 02123 


Creative Differences: Profiles of Hollywood Dissidents 
by David Talbot & Barbara Zheutlin 
$5.40 paper 

Does Hollywood have a conscience? Is it possible to produce 
socially valuable works in the entertainment industry? What 
do you give up in the process of pursuing a Hollywood career? 
Creative Differences explores these questions through the 
profiles of 16 people in the industry who have participated in 
socially conscious films: from the days of the blacklist, The 
Naked City (Albert Maltz, writer) and Body and Soul 
(Abraham Polonsky, director, writer); to the present, Which 
Way Is Up & Car Wash (Michael Schultz, director); Mary 
Hartmann, Mary Hartmann (Lynn Phillips, writer); Bound for 
Glory & Coming Home (Haskell Wexler, cinematographer); 
The China Syndrome (Mike Gray, cowriter); Soledad (Jesus 
Trevino, producer, writer, director); and The China Syndrome 
(Jane Fonda, actress). 


How exactly do nuclear reactors work? What is 

radiation and how can it harm us? What dangers lie 
along the whole fuel cycle from uranium mining to 
storage of wastes? What are the economic costs, the 


political implications, and who is resisting the 


development of nuclear power — worldwide? No 
Nukes is the only readable, graphic, comprehensive, 
accurate account to address these issues in ways 


relating to the questions we all feel. 


AVAILABLE AT 30% OFF! 


AT THE HARVARD BOOKSTORES 


732 Comm. Ave., Boston 
124 Newbury St., Boston 


1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


Theatre for the 98% by Maxine Klein 
. $4.50 paper 

Theatre for the 98% is a book detailing the past and future, the 
passion and practice of people’s theatre. Beginning with a 

critique of what she calls ‘‘uptown theatre’ or theatre for the 
2%, Klein goes on to describe the ideology, history, scenarios 
and to give numerous examples of people’s theatre. Theatre 
for the 98% is an inspiring book for those who are interested in 
teaching, attending, and performing political theatre. It is an 
important contribution to our understanding of theatre and its 
relevance to the lives of the 98%. 


South End Press publishes books which speak to the needs of people in the’ 
U.S., which aid people’s day-to-day struggles to control their lives. We are 
concerned with overcoming oppressive conditions and 
with the creation of a truly liberating society. Write us 
for a free catalog of all our titles. 


South End Press, Box 68 
Astor Stati6n, Boston, MA. 02123 


‘2 


— MUSEUMS 
aintings Dy Sidney Wills Webster. 
t. 10-6. HARCUS KRAKOW GALLERY 
7 Newbury St. (262-4483) 
re Recent works by Richard Fishman. 1287-3382) GARONER MUSEUM we sei 
HIRSHBERG GALLERY by Contemporary 280 The Fenway David Robieson. 
344 Boylston St. (266-0933) Authentic Venetian palece w/courtyard Tues. 1- CAMBRIDGE PHOTO CO-OP 
Sun.fri. 1-5 THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY 9:30, Wod-Sen. 1-5:30. Suggested Admission 188 Prospect St, Cambridge. Mon-Fri. 7-10. 
by Iftah Barkin. 73 Newbury St. Besten (266-3500) for adults $1. Classical tunes Tues. at 8, Thurs. Charles True. 
(262-0783) Tues.-Sat., 10-5:30. and Sun at 4. info: 734-1359 COLORTEK (267-6503) 
23 Garden St. (876-024) 275 Darthmouth St. Twes-Sat. 10-6 Recent works of Alan Shields end new paper- | 330 Newbury St. 
images: Women About Women. SEMIRAMIS, (661-181 
CHILD'S GALLERY (266-1168) 10 Mt. Auburn St. Comb. 

169 Newbury St. M-F 9-5, SAT 10-5. Mon-Sat. 10-6, Th, Fri. til 9 ‘ 

: Milatings by Herbert Barnett. Ancient Chinese scrolis, African and Eskimo Art. 

CINTAMAN! GALLERY SHLIEN GALLERY (482-9866) 

34 Brainerd Ré., Aliston. (277-2275). Paintings 354 Congress St. Boston W-Sa. 12-5. Co-Media 

by Connell by David students and $1.75; $1.25. 
Bigs CLARK textures. SUNNE SAVAGE (536- Printmaking in . Contemporary Paintings a. 
Lincsin Sta., Lincoln (259-8303). T-Sat. 10-5. GEORGE LEWIS 105 Newbury; M-Sat. 10-5 Etching and Engraving in Color. Joel Janowitz. 
ee Prints by Joe Tilson. 20 Newbury St New Paintings by Tom Shooter. Recent paintings. Religious Tapestries. The Well- PHOTOWORKS (267-1138) eae 
sas CONCORD ART ASSOCIATON (369-2578) TWE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS Dressed 18th C. Man. 755 Boylston St, (M-F, 9-5:30) a 
16 Lexington Roed (266-1810) MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE Geil Berg and Dolores Kaufman. 
=n i Tues.-Sat, 11-4:30 Sun. 2-4:0. 175 Newbury St. 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington (861-6563). Mon-Sat. PROJECT INC. (481-0187) 186 Huron Ave. Cam- Bie 
Tues-Sat. 10-5, Wed. til 7:30. bridge. Photos by Barbera Shambiin. 
COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5048) Classical sculpture by Bashka Paeff. ROSE GALLERY (267-1758) 
158 Newbury St. 10-5, clesed Sun. 0-6. Container STEBBINS GALLERY 216 Newbury St. 
bes : Minimal landscapes. Zero Church St. Herverd Sq. Landscapes ond Motion Studies by Eadweard 
ox, CUTLER/STAVARDIS GALLERY (482-4151) Mon-Fri. 11-2, Sat-Sun. 10-noon. 
os 354 Congress St. Boston. Works of Diena de Filippi and Billy McDonald. CARL (262-0416) oe 
Kristensen Woll College Exhibit. STONE SOUP 162 Newbury St. 
3 DOLL AND Ri 177 Newbury St, Boston MEW CITY MALL (725-4088) 313 Cambridge St. (523-9481) Tues-Set. 11-6 Peter Laytin. 

(266-4477). Tues-Sat. 10-5. Group Fine Arts City Hell Sq. M-F 10-4. STUDIO 36 VISION (266-9481) 

‘ Show. New England Photographers. 36 Bromfield St. Boston. M-Sat. 12-5. 216 Newbury St. Photos by John Divola. 
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You've probably had 
your stereo for several years 
now. And it’s given you good 
service. But now you’re ready 
for something better. 


. You’re ready for Music 
Systems Limited. 


MSL is an unusual stereo 
store. Because MSL stocks 
only peak-performing com- 
ponents. From such re- 
spected manufacturers as 
Allison, 
Celestion, 
Denon, 
Klipsch, 
Kenwood 
Purist, 
Revox, and 

_ Thorens 
(among 
many others). 


You won't find 
these components in 

most stereo stores that sell 
stereo. Because ordinary 
stereo stores don’t meet 
these manufacturers’ stand- 
ards for demonstration and 
service facilities. 


MSL does. 


What’s more, MSL pro- 
tects your investment in 
stereo with such important 


warranties as a one- 
week full refund, a 
three-month defec- 
tive exchange, anda 
one-year loud- 
speaker trade-up 
plan. 


When you’re 
ready for better 
sound, consider this 
specially-priced $730 system, 
available at MSL this week. 


includes a 
finely-finished Micro-Seiki 
MB14 turntable, complete 


all with an Ortofon FF15XE 
Toshiba 335 cartridge. 
| Series “sep- MSL stocks ultimate components from 
Superb per- Celestion (phono cartidges) 
convenient new 
size. The 
amp, power amp, an KLH Classic Stax 
pair of ADS L- Daniquist thomas” 
500 loudspeakers. ADS loud- — 
speakers are known for their 


Whether you'd like to 
spore $300, or $3000, visit 
Music Systems 
Limited. 

We have your 
next stereo 
system. 


natural, transparent sound. To 
complete the system, MSL 


Music 
Systems 
Ltd. 


American Express, Visa 
and Mastercharge accepted. 
Financing available. 


- 65 Mt. Auburn Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 492-6446 
279 Main Street, Worcester / 377 Temple Street, New Haven 
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WINNER OF <3 ACADEMY AWARDS 


Best Actress Janz Fonda Best Actor Jon Voight 


Best Original Screenplay ey 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, APRIL 17, 1979 


a JEROME HELLMAN Praction 
A HAL ASHBY Fum 


Jane Fonda 
Jon Voight Bruce Dern 
“Coming Home” 


Screenplay by WALDO SALTanc ROBERT C. JONES storyby NANCY DOWD 
Orrector of Photograony HASKELL WEXLER associates Proaucer BRUCE GILBERT 
Produced by JEROME HELLMAN  orectesty HAL ASHBY 


Arlington ............ Capitol Norwell.......... Queen Ann 
Brookline ........... : Cinema Pembroke............ Cinema 
Chelmsford.......... Cinema Randoilph............ Cinema 
Cinema Southbridge.. Twin Cinema 
Haverhill ...:....... Rte. 495 Warwick........ Marbileheaa 
Nashua, NH........... Studio W. Newton.......... Newton 
N. Reading .......... Cinema Worcester .... Lincoln Plaza 


Now at these Selected Theatres 


erotic lovemaking scenes 
with Giannini is plain 
enough. DaviD DENBY, 
New York Magazine | 
‘Everything you've heard about 
Laura Antonelli's nude scenes is 
true, and then some. The Innoce 
just about flawless." 
-David Chute, Boston Phoeni 
he Innocent is an exquisitely 
beautiful motion picture." 
-Paul McAhon, Esplanade cosine 


Ihe | 
Moecent 
Viscontis Sensual Epic of a Dinbolical Marriage 
GIANCARLO GIANNINI 


JENNIFER O'NEILL 
_ Color Prints byMovielad English Subtitles 
, ANALYSIS FILM RELEASING CORPORATION R 
A NEW FILM DISTRIBUTION COMPANY 
°Exclusive‘Engagement ‘Now Playing 
Shown At: 1:30, 3:35, 5:40, 7:45, 9:50 


“ExetefSt. Theatré 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON/ 536 7067 


es are free. If you 
details in by the esday prior to publication. Send. 
notices of local cosmic events to What's Happen- 
ing. c/o Listings Editor, BAD, 100 Mass. Ave., 
Beantown 02115. All copy subject to our revision. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS TUESDAY 


AT 5 P.M. — 
SEND ‘EM IN, FOLX! 


ID 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911. 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 


SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: Call 911. 

POISON: information Center, 232-2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE AMBQLANCE: 868-3400 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 354-2020. 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 44-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 734-4400 

PETER BENT BRIGHAM HOSPITAL: 732-5636 

PROJECT PLACE EMERGENCY VAN, suicides, 


RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, medical 


and info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 


support, medical and legal informa- 
ST, ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


PROJECT PLACE EMERGENCY VAN, soven 


days, 24 — 247-4000. This phone also 
‘ovides drug info, counselling, referral. 

NTER Fon" ATTITUDE CHANGE, J. Buildi 

Boston State Hospital, 591 Morton St. 287- 

1510. For anyone with drug related problems. 
VA DRUG CENTER, 92 Water Street in Boston, 

offers drug treatment including methadone to all 

vets. Free, confidential, now. Call 223-4571. 
CONCILO HUMAN SERVICES 656 Mass. Ave., 


Boston. (261-2363). 24 hr. Bilingual drug treat- . 


ment center. 

BOSTON POLYDRUG UWIT offers in-hospital 
detoxification for downs, ups and combination 
problems, with counseling and activities guided 
by an experienced staff. Call any time 442-3331. 

COORDINATING COUNCIL on Drug Abuse, of the 
Mayor's Office, 31 State St., Boston (6th floor); 
725-3113; open MON-FRI. 9-5. Offers referral 
and technical assistance for drug and alcohol 
related problems, treatment and rehab. programs. 
Prevention materials available on request. 

DRUG PROBLEMS Resource Center's Polydrug 
Program offers in-patient detox, counseling, and 
an extensive out-patient program; all services 
FREE. Info: 625-3550. 

OUT-PATIENT TREATMENT CENTERS. East 
Boston, 15 Porter St., 596-5200; Boston City 
Hospital, Out-Patient Department, 424-5000. 

THE THIRD NAIL, 1170 Columbus Ave., Roxbury 
Crossing, Boston. (445-6142). 24 hr. therapeutic 
drug rehabilitation center. Educational and 
vocational training. 

PROJECT TURNABOUT, 224 Badal St., Hingham 
(749-6320). Residential treatment center. Sliding 


fee scale. 

SOLOMON CARTER FULLER DRUG PROGRAM 
provides FREE help to residents of the South End, 
Back Bay, Roxbury and North Dorchester. 
Methadone detoxification program for heroin ad- 
dicts, counseling, aid to Spanish-speakin re 
help for pregnant addicts. Hours M-F, 8: 30-6 
Sat, Sun. 9-1. 85 East Newton St., Boston ar. 


6424). 
EAST BOSTON DRUG ACTION COUNCIL, 569- 
5390, 569-5391. Open Mon-Sat, Sam to 10pm 
a INFORMATION CENTER is at 2 2. 


onue *ADDICTION Rehabilitation Center. G Bidg., 
Boston State Hosp., 591 Moron St., Dorchester. 
A therapeutic community offering inpatient, and 
a programs, related services. Open to 

eryone. New phone 436-6000 x138. 

CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers drug counseling, 
group therapy, methadone detoxification, 
methadone maintenance, and drug free treatment; 
also drop-in groups, at Cambridge Hospital's Drug 
Treatment Program, 485 Mass. Ave., Cambridge; 
Call 354-8327. 

FIRST, 167 Centre St. Roxbury (427-1588) or at 
336 Blue Hill Ave. (455-5230) in Dorchester, 
and counselling for drug related 


new ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER, offers treat- 
ment for drug dependent individuals. Services in- 
clude information and referral, psychological and 
physical examination, individual and group 
therapy and an After Care program. Call 956- 
Po or drop by 260 Tremont St., Boston, rm. 


MIDDLESEX EAST, 41 Sharon St., Waltham (894- 
5570) provides drug abuse outpatient services 
for the communities of Waltham, Weston, Water- 
town and Belmont. 

TRIO HOUSE, 591 Morton St., Dorchester (436- 
4816). Theraputic halfway house. Individual, 
group and vocational counseling. 

SPECTRUM HOUSE, 211 Westboro Rd., N. Graf- 
ton 839-4286 or 839-9210. A residential 
therapeutic community offering individual and 
group counseling, vocational and educational 
programs. 


ECOLOGY 


SUFFOLK U. LAW AND ENVIRONMENT SOCI- 
ETY, 41 Temple St, Boston. Emphasis on action 


Projects. 

SIERRA CLUB, 3 Joy St. Boston (227-5339). 
Local branch of the oldest environmental protec- 
tion org., with literature, info, committees on a 
variety of eco-issues. Volunteers, participants 
welcome. Open 9:30-3 weekdays. TUES, April 

4°97 Geftetat membership meeting at 7:30 pm. 
‘FUND FOR ANIMALS, 14 Beacon Se (723-4066) 
‘i8'a0 active international organization working on 

g all humane and conservation issues concerning 

animals. Lit and slide lex available. 

“GREENPEACE, Box 142, Wenham MA 01984. 

-’ Anternational organization active in the whale and 
harp seal conservation movement. 

ZERO POPULATION GROWTH, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston (742-6840). Environmental group seek- 

: ing to change attitudes and practices that lead to 

: = growth. Stop by or call, weekdays 10- 


HABITAT, a School of Environment located in Bel- 
mont, seeks to increase environmental awareness 
and action. Phone: 489-3850. Courses and 
workshops for everyone. Write 10 Juniper Rd., 
Belmont 02178. 

PROJECT CONSERVE toll-free line at (1-800- 
952-7424) manned by architecture students to 
assist persons in preventing home heat loss. 

METROPOLITAN ECOLOGY WORKSHOP, 14 
Beacon St., Boston 02108. : (742-1498). Ad- 
dresses urban environmental issues with research 
and education programs. 


GAY LIBERATION 
HOMOPHILES 


HOMOPHILE COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICE, 
80 Boylston St., Boston (542-5188). Counseling 
roe —— a mental health clinic for gay men 

METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH, office 
at 131 Cambridge St. Boston (523-7664). A 
church for all persons with a special ministry in 
pir gl community. Worship services SUN at 

DIGNITY. an organization for gay and concerned 
Catholics, meets the first Sunday of every month 
at Arlington St. Church, 355 Boylston St., Boston, 
at 5:30 pm. Info: write Dignity Boston at 102 
-Charles St, Box 172, Boston 02114. 

GAY HOTLINE Mon-Fri, 6-midnight. 
Counselin ~ and referrals. 

GAY NURSES’S ALLIANCE holds first annual 

symposium SAT, Nov 12 8 am to 4:30 pm at Old 
West Church, 131 Cambridge St., Boston. 

GAY SPEAKERS’ BUREAU. P.0. Box 2232, 
Boston 2107 (354-0133). An educational ser- 
vice providing gay women and men as speakers 


 wality lifestyles. 
DAUGHTERS Of OF BILITIS, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cam- 


Boston 02114. Lobbying coalition working 
rights bilis in Mass. 
AM TIKVA, Boston's gay Jewish organization. Fri- 


HEALTH 


SOUTHERN JAMAICA PLAIN HEALTH 
CENTER, 687 Centre St, 522-5900. Referral, 
medical care for infants and children, 
gynecological exams, family planning consulta- 
tion and treatment for women. Adult physical and 
mental health services, blood pressure screen- 


ings. 

FENWAY COMMUNITY Doctor's office, 16 
Haviland St. (Off Hemenway), Boston. Open M-F 
9-5, Tues. - Thurs. eves. General medicine, GYN, 
mental health, pediatrics, gay health problems; 
call 267-7573 for appt. 

OPERATION VENUS is a referral and info service 
for venereal disease. Free and confidential. Phone 
1-800-272-2577. 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH CLINIC examines 
work-related ilinesses at Norfolk County Hospital. 
For info and appt. call 843-0690. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS operates a 
Free Medical Van staffed by doctors, nurses and 
@ street worker. The Van makes evening stops at 
spots in Boston, Camb. For info call 227-7114, 
523-6649. 

BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CLINIC, 314 
Comm. Ave., Boston (267-7171). Admits MON- 
THURS 5:30-8:30, SAT 10-12:30. Appt. ad- 
visable, walk-ins accepted when possible. 
General medical, and many specialty clinics. 
Medicare, Medicaid accepted when applicable. 

HEALTH CARE POLICY COUNCIL, 11 Inman St. 
Cambridge (868-2900). Consumer advisory 
board to the Cambridge Neighborhood Health 
Clinic Program offers consumers an opportunity 
to have a say in the policies affecting their health 
care. Also information available on the services 
and fees of neighborhood clinics. 

WATERTOWN HEALTH CENTER, 85 Main St. 
(923-0001). Adolescent, adult and pediatric ses- 
sions days M-F. — of care by staff physi- 
cians and nurs 

CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE, a statewide 
toll-free phone service for cancer-related 
questions. Open 9 am-4:30 pm M-F. (1-800- 
952-7420). 

POISON INFORMATION CENTER, provides 
emergency, life-saving information on poison 
identification and treatment. (1-800-682-9211 
or 232-2120). 

WOMEN’S COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(547-2302) 

639 Mass. Ave., Camb. GYN, pregnancy screen- 
ing and abortion care. Open House first and third 
. every month. Ongoing self-help groups. 


HOT LINES 


BELMONT HOTLINE. Open Mon.-Fri, 5:30 pm- 
11:30pm. 484-9224 396 Concord Ave, In- 
dividual and ~ counseling for youths, 
families, call ‘em 

REPLACE, 8130. Hotline crisis in- 
tervention center free short or long-term 
professional counseling. SUN-THURS, 11am to 
11:30pm, FRI and SAT till 1am. 

NEWTON HOTLINE, 969-5906. Fri, Sat. 8pm- 
12:30am, other nights 8pm-11pm. 

BOSTON GAY HOTLINE (426- 9471) Mon-Fri, 6 
pm-midnight. and information. 

HELPLINE, Waltham. 899-6426. 7pm to 11pm. 

LUK, for Let Us Know, 24 hours, 7 days a week, 
serving Northern Worcester County. Call 345- 
7353 (Fitchburg), 632-7374 (Gardner), 772- 
2203 (Ayer) or 249-4436 (Athol). 

SOS in Sharon, 784-7777, WED 8-11 pm. 

ALLSTON-BRIGHTON HELPLINE, 783-0950, 7-1 
FRI, SAT eves. Counseling, referral, community 
info. Also SUN-THURS. 7-10. They need 
volunteers! 

HOTLINE, Waltham, 891-4552. Open between 
6pm and midnite every night. 

SOMERVILLE HOTLINE is open 7 nites a week: 
623-8406. 

DRUG HOT LINE Boston Model Cities Program: 
442-3951 


PROJECT PLACE, 37 Rutland St. South End, 
Boston. 24 hours. 267-9150. 
PROJECT RAP, 156 Cabot St., Beverly, 922- 
0000. Open every day 10am-midnite. Hotline, 

referral center for everyone in need. 
SURVIVAL (471-7100). Open 24 hours, 7 days a 
week. Serves entire Norfolk County. South Shore 


area. 

735 HOTLINE, 7 days a week, 6pm to 2am; crisis 
intervention and referral service. 662-7350 
(Melrose). 

PULSE (762-5144) in Norwood. Trained coun- 
— to help with alcohol, drug, personal prob 
lem 

SAMARITANS, to befriend the dispairing 
suicidal, 24 hours, 7 days. 247- ono. 

CODE HOTLINE 486-3130, crisis counseling, info, 
ya Call M-F 9 ge pm, weekends 7 pm- 


paosect FRIEND, Marshfield, 834-6563. 24 hrs. 
Information, referral, crisis intervention. 

PUOSTO. Bridgewater, 697-8111. 24hr informa- 
tion and referral. 

WOBURN WORKSHOP HOTLINE (933-3336) 4- 
10 pm, Mon-Fri. Information, referrals, counseling 
and crisis intervention. 

ACCESS (661-3900). Information, referral, short- 
term service, noon to midnight. 


LEGAL 


CIVIL UNION OF MASSA- 
CHUSE 68 Devonshire St. Boston (742- 
8020). helns with defense of all Bill of Rights 


freedoms. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 595 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (661-8898), Clearinghouse and con- 
sultation. Puts people in touch with Lawyer's 
Guild members, for consultation, referral. Call 
MON-FRI, 10-4. 661-6338 is referral no. 

ROXBURY DEFENDERS COMMITTEE provides 
free high-quality, comprehensive legal services to 
indigent persons with criminal cases in Roxbury, 
Dorchester and Suffolk Superior Courts. Open M- 
126 Roxbury. Call 445-5640, 

ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD LAW 
CLINICS, 50 Temple Place, Boston (482-6761). 
Provides free legal services to indigent clients in 
Metropolitan Boston (including Melrose and 
Lynn). ANLC accepts civil cases only. 

SMALL CLAIMS COURT Advisory 
consumer, landlord, and other ripoffs up to $400 
- be taken to SCC without a lawyer. Call 427- 


782. 

MASS. PIRG. Small claims courts service: 
consumer, landlord, other rip-offs up to can 
be taken to SCC without a lawyer. Info and 
Consumer's Council; vhone 423- 

INDIGENT JUVENILES aged 7-17 who are a = 
ed with crimes may receive free legal aid from 
ram and the Boston 
Project. 436-6292 or 269- 


amnesty INTERNATIONAL 881.. Mass. Ave. 


Dowd 
= 
excitementinthehighly 
te 
: bisexual women. Discussions each Tues. at 8 and ar, 
ee each Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. except 2nd of each : : 
— 
For info call 353-1821 or 542-1890. everyone's favorite herti, marijuana. Volunteers 
end dance events,.etc. P.O. Box 398, Allston Center, 27 St, Charlestown 
(648-8598). Sun. April 1: Gong Show/Disco (241 ). Mon-Fri, 11-5 
, at the 1270 1 pm. Donation $2. 


“Lighthouse : HOWIE NEWMAN || 
featuring Jerry Bergonzi | | |]: :|| | | “Blasted In The Bleachers” f 
KANSAS CITY at the Charles Playhouse, Stage 3 
featuring Tommy the newest in 76 Warrenton Street Boston im 
Live Tickets $2.50 Info: 327-0121, 436-4600 8 
18.6 16° : Rock & Roll Bands: 
RANDY ROOS BAND : on the North Shore : 7 
. 
Comm O 47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 5 
embridge or Your Other [Tastes : a 
Daffneys Sat., April 14 thru DOA 
Features Sun., April 15 ° 
Tues., April 17 Rob Silverma 4 
Disco Tues., April 17 TASTY LICKS (siuearass 
Proper I.D. Required : Mon.,April16 Thurs., April 19 PRISCILLA HERDMAN = 
at, pri U e saacs eee eee MARATHON DA lus 
at., Apri > 
Sp || | 24 TALLEN ESTES ? 
unflowe | Wed., April 25 | THERESE EDELL 
22 Boylston Stree! 
Harvard Square a Thurs., April 19 feminist singer-songwriter 
LOOSE CABOOSE Thurs., April 26 thru #GUY VAN DUSERand BILL { 
. Fri., April 20 Sun., April 29 
‘<a April 17 & 18 NANCY GARRICK & : P plus TAYLOR WHITESIDE 


ULU s appieton si. The Silencers & oe : Wed, May 2 RICK & LORRAINE LEE 
yo ag Cy & the Clones BLUE MOOSE _ with JAKE WALTON 
Ss Tel.: 277-0982 urs., May thru MICHAEL COONEY 


Club” 
Ha ” 1648 Beacon St., Brookline Sun., May 6 


The Silencers Food, Drink and Music 
823 MAIN ST. | 
491-7313 


April 15 & 16 


Sunday 12-4 April 15 
JAZZ BRUNCH 
Charles Farrell & Friends Thrills 


Tues -Thurs April 17-19 | April 20 & 21 


GILLESPIE 


and his LATIN SEXTET Thrills First time in the Boston area ms 
PUNKY REGGAE 
DANCING FRIDAY & 76 Batterymarch St. c 
SATURDAY Boston 5423377 Square from San Francisco 
SONNY STITT | (Formerly Club 76) featuring 
OFFS « THE PHONE 
BOBBY - April 17 & 18 
HUTCHERSON | - ‘COTTONMOUTH THE DESTROYED & BELLADONNA 
California Vibes _ (Bluegrass) 
; GREG GREEN April 19-21 
McCARTH 
PASTICHE, PULSE 
THE RIGHT DIRECTION & first time in Cambridge 
onathan. "oft Route 3 
(The Cab Driver) 
JOWIETS Chart He THE FLAHERTY BROS. 
a In Concert April 17 THE EAST RIVER CONSORT Coming Attractions: 
30 Boyiston St BLOOD SWEAT & TEARS - Thurs.-Sat., April 19-21 THE PARANOIDS, THRILLS, STORM, TRAPPER, 
Harvard Sa featuring David Clayton-Thomas PAM BRICKER & THE CHARGE & BALLOON 
special guest the FANTASY Visit Gameroom! Have a Party! 
Entertainment Nightly JUGGLERS REED BUTLER our 
Special Happy Hour Shows 7:30 & 10:30 - $6.50.advan call John Courtney at 491-7313 
Fridays 4 to 7 $7.50 day of show - Tix meieeger 
teaturing Dave Powell Ticketron & ret 
Sun., April 15 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT wer LOVETT BROTHERS 
Mon. & Tues., April 16 & 17 ri! 19-21 a 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES Tues. April 24 


Wed. April 18 
featuring Richard Bierach. George zan BROS. 
Maraz Peter Donaid Live 8 

Specia/ Guest 


THE QUINTET 
Snows 7 30 & 103 
Advance Sales 
SUN., APRIL 29 


Thurs.-Sat., April 19-21 

THE ZAITCHIK BROS. 

featuring Sat. Night Live Blues 
Brother 

“Guiter” 


featuring ESTES, TRAVELER 
roups to be named later 


RYLES 


ROCK PALACE 


Thursday April 19 Saturday April 21 
A NIGHT OF GREAT JAZZ 


Thurs., April 19 
WCOZ ‘LIVE’ NIGHT 


ONE NIGHT ONLY! Presenting 
% Visa Recording Stars from 


{featuring Téx-togei} 


Wed. & Thurs., April 18 & 19 


& 
FM THE WALKER BAND 


OUNG KIRKPATRICK & MEYERS 

Fri. & Sat., April 20 & 21 ' 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT BCH Coming April 26, 27, 28 
DOWNSTAIRS GRAND ILLUSION 
His Sun., April 15 Frida A ril 20 & 
TONY WILLIAMS Mees bes For One Night O 27 
Mon. & Tues., April 16 & 17 CAKES & THE RINGS or aa = gai Pring : 

mss emda 75¢ Bar Drinks & Drafts 8-11 ng 


Wed., April 18 
CERRA-CHAPLIN TRIO 


MAGNET 


Ati Star Greats 
frone-the Mingas Dynasty 


Thurs., April 19 
LEE ADLER-HE "HERMAN N JOHNSON 


JAZZ QUARTET Coming Attractions 


Arista Recording Star Dwight Twilley 
A&M Recording Star Joe Jackson 


111 THORNDIKE ST. 
WOODSTOCK MOUNTAIN REVUE LOWELL, MASS. 459-7032 


Tues & Wed,May8&9 
NIGHTHAWKS (EXIT LOWELL CONNECTOR OFF RT. 495) 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Fri., April 20 
STEVE VEIKLEY JAZZ QUARTET 


Sat., April 21 
DAVE JACKSON 


3 
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Crossroads 


A Neighborhood Concept 


Fri. & Sat. night 


IRISH MUSIC 


Sun. Afternoon 


JAZZ JAM SESSIONS 


BUREES 
T. McGinnis 
THE Thurs. & Fri., April 19 & 20 
SILENCERS Columbus East 
ORIGINAL ROCK 'N ROLL Sat., April 21 
APRIL 17, 18, 19 at THE SPACE 808 Huntington Ave. Boston 566-9267 
APRIL 20 at WHO'S ON FIRST | Brookline Village) 


Wed. Night 


FULL MOON REVIEW 


DOORS OPEN 7:00 


Thurs. Night 


DAN NADEAU 


PRE-PROHIBITION BLAST 
WITH 
JOHANNA WILD 
AUGUST 


APRIL 15 9:30 $2.00 


BALLOON 
w/KID MOROCCO 
APRIL 17-18 9:30 $2.00 


ONE SHOW 
ONLY! 


ROY 


THE WALKER BAND 
APRIL 19 10:00 PM 
$3.50 advance $4.50 day of show 


RECKLESS 
w/KID MOROCCO 

APRIL 20 9:30 $3.00 


RICK DERRINGER 


MAGNET ONE SHOW ONLY! 
$3.50 advance $4.50 day of show 
10:00PM APRIL 21 


RAGE APRIL 22 9:30 $2.00 


THUNDERTRAIN 
LAZERS 
APRIL 25 9:30 $2.00 


495 Beacon St., Bosion 
(at Mass. Ave.) 262-7371 


SQUARE 
“MEN'S 


“The finest nightclubs are hot afwaye 
CELEBRATION 
Tonight thru Sunday 


DISCO x 
KENMORE SQUARE ¥ 


KKKKKKKK 


4 


| BEDFORDS | 


—LADIES INVITED— 
1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 
Cambridge 491-9672 


Sat. & Sun., April 14 & 15 
PAUL RISHELL BAND 


Mon.-Wed., April 16-18 
BARON RECORDING ARTIST 
J.B. HUTTO & THE JAGUARS 


Thurs., April 19 
RON LEVY 


BLUESMAN BAND 
Fri. & Sat April 20 & 21 


xd Piper of th 
~ Shows: 10 pm & midnight POOH'S PUB presents 
Dancing 9pm Tues, April 
Wed., April 18 ...... 
BEEF ROYSTER HOUS! Thure., April 19... 
143 WASHINGTON ST. Sat, April 21 Dave 
brid SALEM, MASS. 744-4328 \ 464 Comm. a Sq. East 
HOFBRAU Octavio Britos 
presents r) 4. Mon., April 16 
4 THE FRINGE 
4 April 20 & 21 allaston Beach Bivd.,Quin 
THE MARTELLS TUESDAY thru FRIDAY 
@ Happy Hour 11:30am-7pm APOLLO STOMPERS 
Free Movies Every Sun. J B ADD 
& Thurs. Nights _ = / JERRY BERGONZI 
Nightly Dinner Specials FORMERLY Fr 21 
1314 Commonwealth Ave. N 
Boston 232-4242 DEAD END KIDS JAMES WILLIAMS 
turi i i 
52A Gainsboro St. Boston 247-7262 


Every Sunday Stage Fright Show- 
case 3-7, with your host Bob Case 


NERVOUS EATERS & 


“THE VINNY BAND 
APRIL 26 9:30 PM $2.00 


LUNA 
RAY PAUL & RPM 
APRIL 27 9:30 PM $3.50 
 MC’DW/MATT SIEGEL 


B.B. KING 
JUNE 27, 10:00 PM 
$7.50 advance $8.50 day of show 


COMING SOON: 
THE FOOLS 
May 4-5, 1979 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 
May 18-19, 1979 
SASS 
May 26-27, 1979 
WATCH FOR TAVARES, BLOOD, 
SWEAT AND TEARS, JOSE 
FELICIANO, DR. HOOK AND MANY 
MORE! 
at AL & 


the 
830 Lynnway, Rt. 1A 
Lynn (617)581-5555 


Minutes from Downtown 


Boston ¢ Free Parking 
Mi from Dor Boston 
Free Parking 
Tickets available at the Main Act Box Office, 
Ticket Center - Newton and Acton, Hub 
Tickets - Boston, Open Door - Brockton, 
Out of Town - Cambridge, and at all seven 
Strawberries locations for special 
presentations 


ROCK & ROLL 


Mon.-Wed., April 16-18 
THE 2x4’s 
and ROUGH TRADE 


Thurs.-Fri., April 12 & 13 


oR Sun., April 15 
FEVER 
Loaf Tues.-Sun., April 17-22 
7 BOSTON CREAM 
EVERY MONDAY 
x 
ALBATROSS (HIT SINGLE 
1239 Commonwealth Ave. “| BELIEVE IN THE USA”) 
Allston, Mass. 


VINNY & THE 
NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS 


Sat., April 14 
UNNATURAL AXE 
& 

THE THRILLS 


69 Broad St., Boston 


338-7677 


April 15 
April 16 & 17 


BOSTONCREAM 
TR 
STRUTT 


DUNSTER’S 
PUB 
Big T.V. 
Big Drinks 


VICE 


April 18-22 
THE OXFORD ALE HOUSE 


36 CHURCH STREET - HARVARD SQ. 
Directly Behind The Harvard Coop 876-5353 


CASEY’S TOO 


247 Nantasket Ave., Hull 


Thurs.-Sat. 
CARAVAN 


Drink & Drown Thurs. Night 
Most Drinks 75¢ 
and Beer 50¢ 
Fri. and Sat. 
Super Happy Hour 8-9:30 
Most Drinks and Beers 50¢ 


Coming Next Week 


A, 
‘| BAB Tues.. April 17 
corner of Berkley & Chandler VIC WOTHERSPOON 
338-9089 Wed., April 18 
Boston PETER HEILBRONER 
Sar of STREET LIFE 
un., Apri Thurs., April 19 
EASTER SUNDAY TOM FEY 
Mon., April 16 Fri. & Sat., April 20 & 21 
AUDITION NIGHT THE JAGUARS 


BERKEL ey WANDLER 


ZACHARIAH 
Coming Soon 
James Cotton Band 


528 COMM. AVE. 

BOSTON, MASS. 02215 
(617) 247-7713 


Music starts at 8:30! 


Mon., April 16 
THE DAWGS & DARLING 
KK IK 


Tues., April 17 
SHADOW, BASTEEL 
& BORROWED TIME 


Wed., April 18 
PASTICHE, PHANTOMS 
& PHOBIA 


Thurs.-Sun., April 19-22 


NERVOUS 
EATERS 


Thurs. & Fri. with 


ROBIN LANE & THE 
CHARTBUSTERS 


Sat. & Sun., 


THE VINNY BAND 


POSITIVE ID REQUIRED 


186 Harvard Ave. 
Aliston, Mass. 254-9804 


Sundays 
“Chance Langton” 


All Night 


BUD e SCHLITZe MILLER 
tg. MILLER LITE 


BAR DRINKS* 75€ 


NO COMA 


All other drinks 
slightly higher. 


Brookline Ave 
at Fenway Park, 261-3532 


Talent Search 
3-8 Performers Invited 


Mon. & Tues., April 16 & 17 
LOOSE CHANGE 
& LAZER 


Wed. & Thurs., April 18 & 19 
DARLING & 
OUTLAN’ ZEEKS 


Fri. & Sat., April 20 & 21 


THE ROX 


Sun., April 22 
JEWELS & SAVANNAH 


As per drinking age change valid 
\ 1.D.’s required April 15 


SUN-—Apr 15. Z 


TRAVELER 


MON, TUE,WED~— Apr 16,17, 18. 


The Ellis 
Hall Group 


THU,FRI,SAT— Apr 19,20 21. 


al 


ZTRAVELER 


Mass Av.Camb. Apr 24,25. 


Z 
CONKARAZ? 


PROS IST; 


SSK. 


S77 


| 
©0600 00000000008 CS ey 
! 
’ MARTIN GROSSWENDT 
366-1362 
pst 
925-9850 | 
— 
THEC 
4 
— 


An Entertainment Concepts Production 


“One of the most innovative & 


exciting mimes in the country.” — Marty Sender 
WBZ-TV 


April 18-22, 25-29 


Children’s 
Sat. April 21, 28 at 2:00 PM 


TICKETS: $5.00, $6.00 
Childs. Mat. $2.50 


THEATRE CHARGE 426-8181 
GROUPS and RES. 247-0972 


at 


THE 
MUSIC 
THEATRE 


140 Clarendon St. 
next to the 
Hancock building 


| 
! 
| 
| 

\ 
Wel ~ 

| 

3 

ie, 

« 
x 


30 


i 4 THURS-SAT als 


WKS ONLY! 


DIRECTED BY 
JOANN GREEN 


CAMBRIDGE ENSEMBLE 
1151 MASS. AVE. 


876-2544 


LOW 
GROUP 
RATES 


THEATRE 
& 
DANCE 
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Seventh Annual 
The Hampshre 


Folk Festival 


Featuring Swing, Bluegrass, Cajun, Western, Eng- 
lish/Irish and more. May 4, 5. 6 Hampshire Coil., 
Amherst, Ma. Three-day tickets $7.00 in advance, 
$8.00 at door. Single-day tickets will be sold at the 
door. Children Half Price 


Send check or money order with 

we self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Hampshire College Folk 

Fest, Box 1324, Amherst, Ma. 

01002. 

For further info call 413-549-4600 ext 274 


BOSTON ARTS GROUP PRESENTS 
367 Boy 


by Christopher Hampton 
PERFORMANCES 

Thurs.-Sat. at 8:00 PM 
Sundays at 3:00 PM 


TICKETS $5.00-$6.00 
ATS Vouchers Accepted 
Reservations 267-8518 


JERRY CLAY 


_ DREAMS CAN COME TRUE 
A Third Stream Recital Featuring the Music of 
Pianist/Vocalist 


special guests 


RAN BLAKE & JAKI BYARD 


WED., APRIL 18 8PM 
N.E. Conservatory of Music 290 Huntington Ave. 


IFREE ADMISSION! 


w/ large ensemble 


SHARON, PRESENT ATLL 


FOYBL THEATER 


BOSTON’S OWN HIGH 
ENERGY COMEDY TROUPE 


EVERY THURSDAY 
NIGHT 
at the 


SWORD IN THE 
STONE COFFEE- 
HOUSE 
13 Charles St. Boston 


Two Shows Each Thursday 
8:30 p.m. & 10:45 p.m. 
Box Office Opens 7:45 for 8:30  [' 
Show and Reopens at 10 for 10:45 


how. 
All Tix Prompt Curtain \; 
$5.00 Times 
weirs 254-0781 FOR RES. SINFO. 


“SPECTACULAR!” - 
NOW THRU MAY 13TH ONLY! 


Kelly, Globe 


LeCLERC 


pAC ULA 


Directed by 


Scenery and costumes designed by 


EDWARD GOREY 
DENNIS ROSA 


FULL SELECTION OF SEATS AT ALL OUTLETS 


| TELE-TRON: (617) 426-8383] 


Group Sales Only, Call: (617) 426-6444 © Ticketron 
‘The (olonial Theatre 106 Boylston St. 426-9366 


“EXQUISITE AS WELL AS FUN...” 


Performance 


VERY SAT. NIGHT 8:30! 
COMEDY 
SHOWCASE 
with 


CHANCE 
LANGTON 


“A MADCAP IF THERE EVER 
WAS ONE.” 


J. Isaacs ~ Phoenix 


TED 
BERGERON SHARMINEAU 
“CHARLES PLAYHOUSE - STAGE III | 
76 WARRENTON ST. 

TIX $3.00 RESERV. 773-6321 


JAY 


in rep with THE 
OF VERONA 


OPENS WED! 


-Perfs: Wed.-Sat. at 8! 


TWO GENTLEMEN 


300 Mass Ave. 
across from 
Symphony 


Call 


267-5600 


31st SMASH WEEK! 


ENGAGEMENT EXTENDED 
NOW THRU SUN.. MAY 27 


“Sensational” 
Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


ACla 
Celebration of the 1930's & 40's! 


ssy, Sassy Musical 


INFO ONLY: 423-6580 GROUPS: 492-6156 
THEATRE CHARGE 426-8181 


at The Boston Rep 


1 Boylston Place. Boston 


Besron Comesy PLayvnouse 


Presents the EAST COAST PREMIEPS of 


An intimate Epic 
“ & Chorus Line and The Great 
American Backstage Musical ... 
the best musicals Boston's seen 
in some time” 

—Shewey-Phoenix 
“The six cast members are 
marvelous” 

— Friedman - Reali Paper 

“tl wait for Joe” had the crowd 
roaring its approval’’ 

—Knoph - Globe 
“You'll get your money’s worth 
while wallowing in nostalgia’ 

—Dolan - WEE! 
“All the ingredients for a big 
success’ —Schaefer - WCAS 


e@Thurs., Fri. and Saturday at 8 p.m 
@ Tickets °6. and *7. Available at Door 
@Group Rates @ Student Rush 


Cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts. 
2 Blocks from St. James Ave. Garage 
@ Reservations 426-8487 


Continued from page 24 


OOKS & 
POETRY 


STONE SOUP hosts poetry readings SUN at 8:30 
pm at 313 Cambridge St. in Boston. Donation $1. 
ril 15: The Wombat. April 22: George Moore. 
73 Darmouth Boston (247- 


POETS can discuss their work at the Advanced 
Poetry Workshop with Kathleen Spivack. Write 
Poets, 150 Chestnut St. Weston MA 02193. 

BROOKLINE WRITER'S WORKSHOP meets each 
TUES at 7 pm at Brookline High School. Bring 
Xerox copies of your prose and poetry. 

POETS read and discuss their work weekly. For 
time and aces write POETS 1576 Cambridge 1F, 
Camb. MA 02138. 

CENTRAL SQUARE WRITER'S GROUP meets 
each MON at 7 pm at the Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St, Cambridge. FREE. 

BLACKSMITH HOUSE poetry readings happen the 
1st TUES of each month at 8:30 pm at Brattle 
House, 42 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

WRITER'S CORNER, open to all, weekly readings 
each TUES at 8 pm at 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Donations accepted. 

NEWBURY BOOK GALLERY, 314 Newbury St. 
(247-7520). April 17; Carol Oles, Helene Davis. 
April 20: Judith Plots. All events start at 8 pm. 

FRANK BIDART, GAIL MAZUR and HELENA 
MINTON read from their own works TUES, April 
24 at 7:30 pm at the Cambridge School, 
Georgian Rd., Weston. FREE. 

ELIZABETH GALLOWAY and ROBERT ROSEN- 
BERG read for their poetry WED, April 18 at 8 
pm at the Fiction, Literature and the Arts Book- 
store, the Arcade, 318 Harvard St., Brookline 
(232-2674). FREE. 

A SCANDAL IN BOHEMIA, a Sherlock Holmes 
story, is read by Daniel Posnansky WED, April 18 
at 7 pm at Harvard's Lamont Library, Farnsworth 


room. FREE. 

ADAM LEFEVRE reads from his works THURS, 
April 19 at 11:45 am at Northeastern’s Ell Stu- 
dent Center, rm. 355 A. FREE. 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE POETS read in Persian 
style SUN, April 22 at 8 pm at Advocate House, 
21 South St. Cambridge. FREE. 

GAIL MAZUR, author of Nightlife, reads from his 
poetry MON, April 16 at 8 pm at Harvard's 
Holmes Hall (498-7855). FREE. 


HILDREN 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE, 30 Station Street in 
Brookline Village, presents puppet shows SAT.- 
SUN. at 1 and 3. Tix $1.50 per person. April 14 
through April 20 at 1 and 3 pm: “Red Riding 
Hood.” April 21-22: “The Forest Gem.” 

CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, 60 Burroughs St., 
Jamaica Plain (426-8855). T-Th 2-5, F 2-5, 6-9 
Sat-Sun. 10-5. Admission $2.50 adults, $1.50 
children, under 3 free. 50¢ Fri 6-9 adults and 
children. Participatory exhibits include Grand- 
mother's Attic, Computers, Living Things, and 


more. 

HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance to kids and 
their families on day care, counseling, drugs, 
runaways, foster and medical care, education, 
Chapter 766 and much more. Hours M-F, 9-5. 
Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492-1572. 

A NEARBY PLACE that seems far away from the 
concrete jungle is the Ponkapoag Outdoor Center, 
operated by the Boston YMCA for people of all 
ages on the MDC Blue Hills Reservation in Can- 
ton (exit 65 off 128). Activities include pony- 
riding in the afternoons and on weekends, 
residential camps and other nature-related ac- 
tivities For info call 696-0521. A wide variety of 
outdoor learning programs available for kids and 


adults. 

SOMETHING TELLS ME it's all happening at the 
zoos. For a recorded message describing what's 
on on at the Children’s Zoo, Blue Hills 

tailside Museum, Franklin Park Zoo and Stone 
Memorial Zoo, call 442-0991. Children’s Zoo 
closed for Winter. 

_ VAUDEVILLE FOR CHILDREN, wit pasgetenrs 
jugglers, clowns and others TUES and SUN, April 
17-22 at 1 and 3 pm at the Peoples Theater, 
1253 Camb. St. (354-2915). Tix $2. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST is staged TUES-FRI, 
April 17-20 at 2 pm at New England Life Hall 
(277-3277). 

STORYTELLING by Judy Black takes place THURS 
and SUN, April 19 at 11 am and April 22 at 4 
pm at the Children’s Book Shop, 237 Washing- 
ton St. Brookline (734-7323). FREE. 

BROOKLIND ARTS CENTER, 86 Monmouth St. 
(566-5715) offers craft workshops for grammar 
school kids MON-FRI, April 16-20 at 10 am, and 
bag Bp THURS, April 17 and 19 at 2 pm. Dona- 
tion $1.5 

BOSTON COMMUNITY SCHOOLS offer special 
events for spring vacation week. Call your local 
Community School for schedules. 

MIME performance and workshop by Skip Men- 
dier happens SUN, April 22 at 2 and 3:15 pm at 
the Small World of Books, 1728 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. (876-6718). 


EMINISM 


THE WOMAN'S CENTER is at 46 Pleasant St., 
near Central Square in Cambridge. Numerous ser - 
vices available, including housing info, counsell- 
a and referral. MON-THURS 10-10, FRI 10-5. 

354-8807. Weekly discussions each WED at 
pm. Call for topic. 

wonen's COUNSELING and Resource Center is 
at Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. Ave. 
(rear door) in Cambridge (492-8568) Open MON 
9 am to 1 pm TUES 5:30-8:30, THURS 5:30- 


8:30. 
DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS, 1151 Mass. Ave. (Old 
Church), Cambridge (661-3633). A 
sch at for women only. Discussions 
TUES at 8 p.m. and every 1st THURS at 


FOR WOMEN 99 


referral service, consciousness-raising groups. 
Open house 1st Wed. of each month. 
CAMPUS-FREE COLLEGE offers feminist studies 
in a self directed A.A., B.A., or M.A. program. 14 
Beacon St., Boston. Phone 742-3060. 
WINGS offers feminist counselling for individuals 
and couples. Call 876-8438 for more informa- 


tion. 

WOMEN’S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON 755 
Boylston St., Boston (266-2245). All types of 
workshops, counseling, etc. relating to women's 
problems in the work force. 

SOMERVILLE WOMEN’S CENTER, 7 Davis 
Square (623-9340). Mon-Fri, 10-3. Women of ail 
ages and backgrounds meet to exchange skills 
= ideas. A wide variety of activities and pro- 

's. May 5: Spring Sale. 

METAMORPHOSIS offers individuals, group and 
couple counseling with special focus on women 
in transition. Free initial interview, sliding scale. 
Call 646-6319. 

PROJECT W.A.G.E., 55 Sea St., Quincy (979- 
0734). gad counseling for women M-F, 
8:30-4:30. N 

WOMANSPACE "267. 7992) offers workshops 
and discussion groups. 

ARADIA COUNSELING FOR WOMEN, 520 
Comm. Ave., Boston. For indiv., couples and 
groups. Fee negotiable 

INANNA, women's poetry workshop, meets THURS 
at 7:30 pm at 186 Hampshire St, Cambridge. 
Donation $1. 

FENWAY WOMEN'S GROUP (267-4637) Conver- 
sation, company and discussion of community 
and women's issues each FRI eve. and SUN 

THE GERTRUDE STEIN SHOW, a multi-me. 
event, happens WED, April 18 at 8 pm at Amar- 
anth, 134 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 


ECTURES 


THE WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY holds political 
discussions each SUN at 10 am at 295 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston. 

CAMBRIDGE FORUM delves into human rights 
for it's spring series each WED at 8 pm at 3 
Church St. FREE. April 18: “Appointing Just, and 
Removing Unjust Judges.” 

FORD HALL FORUM sponsors lectures each SUN 
at 8 pm at Northeastern, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. FREE. April 15: “South African Experi- 
ence.” April 22: “Terrorism.” 

RACE, CLASS AND THE URBAN CONFLICT is 
the topic of this Public Forum Series each WED 
at 5:15 at UMass, 100 Arlington St. (287-1900 
x359). FREE. April 18: “Jobs, Income and Equal 


Opportunity.” 

JEWISH WOMEN — A VIEW OF OURSELVES 
looks at images and stereotypes SUN, April 15 at 
3 pm at Radcliffe, 59 Shephard St., Cambridge 
6374). Donation $1.50. 

THE LIBERATING MODELS OF PASSOVER AND 
EASTER is explained by Dr. William Alberts and 
Rabbi Irwin Blank SUN, April 15 at 11 am at the 
— Church of Boston, 602 Comm. Ave. 


MARIE COSINDAS talks about being a profes- 
sional photographer MON, April 16 at 7:30 pm at 
First Presbyterian Church, 32 Harvard St., Brook- 
line (731-1953). FREE. 

ALEX HALEY talks about his bestseller Roots, 
MON, April 16 at 8 pm in Sanders Theater. Ad- 
mission $2. 

THE UNUSUAL LIFE OF GUILLAUME APOLLIN- 
ARE is the topic for Pierre Capretz TUES, April 
17 at 5:30 pm at the French Library, 53 Marl- 
borough St. (266-4351). Tix. $6.50 — includes 
buffet and wine. 

THE POLITICAL PROCESS IN CHILE is 

plained TUES, April 17 at 8 pm at BU's nal 
Union, 755 Com. Ave. (353-2642). FREE. 

POLITICAL PRISONERS IN THE US is discussed 
WED, April 18 at 7:30 pm at Northeastern Uni- 
versity Law School, rm. 315. FREE. 

SENATOR JOE TIMILITY talks about “1980, The 
Year for Neighborhoods,” WED, April 18 at 
10:30 am at 178 Tremont St., boston, 3rd floor 
(357-6000 x 301). FREE. 

WHALES AND SAILS are discussed THURS, April 
19 at 4:30 pm at the New Earth Exposition at 
the Commonwealth Armory. 

FRENCH CINEMA SINCE ‘boas is the topic for 
Cultural Attache Jean-Loup Bourget THURS, April 
19 at 8 pm at BU's Sherman Union, 755 Comm. 
Ave. (353-2642). FREE. 

CONDOMINIUMS — WHAT ARE THEY? Is the 
question THURS, April 19 at 5 pm at the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union, 356 
Boylston St. Admission $1.75. 

THE US AND JAPAN: COMPARISONS AND 
CONTRASTS is discussed FRI, April 20 at 4 pm 
at The Japan Institute 1737 Camb. St. FREE. 

DEEP EARTH STRUCTURE FROM 
EARTHQUAKE PROBES is the topic for Bruce 
Bolt FRI, April 20 at 4 pm at Tuft's Robinson 
Hall, rm. 253 (628-5000 x 241). FREE. 

SALT 2: NOT ENOUGH, TOO MUCH, OR JUST 
RIGHT? is an open discussion with George Wald, 
Geoffrey Kemp and Anne Cahn SAT, April 21 at 2 
pm at Faneuil Hall. FREE. 

HELEN CALDICOTT talks about the dangers of nu- 
clear power SUN, April 22 at 3 pm at the New 
Earth Exposition, Commonwealth Armory. 

STRANGERS IN OUR MIDST: THE HUMAN 
RIGHTS OF OTHER CULTURES is the topic for 
Prof. Maybury-Lewis SUN, April 22 at 11 am at 
the Ethical Society, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. Child 
care provided. FREE. 

1S CHINA SOCIALIST? is the question for Nigel 
Harris SUN, april 22 at 7 pm at 595 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (876-7529). 


OUNGES 


AHMED’S DISCOTHEQUE, 96 Winthrop St., Har- 
vard Sq. (547-9382). intimate European disco. 
Flamenco dancing Sun. Open everynight. 

ALEWIFE LOUNGE, 1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(354-0091). Entertainment Wed.-Sat. starting at 
9 pm, no cover. 

AVEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave. Cambridge (354- 
4500). Entertainment nitely. 


pop, jazz 

certs and appearances, see 
A Week,” on pages two 
three of this section. 


‘ 
“Wh e a Bo st on? ” | 
shownevery hour ff 
rd 
: 
vty 
4 ALL NICH 
Company Hall we 
BAS | 
ROM EO | 
For daily listings of rock, a 
661-6015. Multi-feceted national group of 
women and men effecting change thru education 
i and political action in many areas. Birth control ees 
and abortion referrals, speakers bureau, legal 


BERKLEY DISCO AND STAN’S KITCHEN, 173 Mass. Ave., 
Boston (247-9159). Jam Session each Sat-Sun. all 
welcome. Disco 7 nights a week. 

BOSTON-BOSTON, 15 Lansdowne St., opposite Fenway Park. 
New England's newest and largest sophisticated disco. 
Complete with fog covered dance floor. wy contest each 
THURS. Cover $2.50 Wed-Thurs, $5 Fri-Sat. 

BUNRATTY'S 186 Harvard St, Boston (254-9804). Large 
dance floor and separate game room..$1 cover Wed-Th: Darl- 
ing and Outlan’ Zeeks Band. 

CAFE JEAN PAUL 130 Lewis Wharf, Boston (742-4347). 
Open daily till 2 am. Food till 1 am. 

CAFE VENDOME, 160 Comm. Ave. Boston (536-3556). Fine 
dining and live nitely entertainment. 

CANTONE’S, 69 Broad St., Boston (338-7677). Live sounds. 

CARLTON HOUSE, Neponset River Bridge, Quincy (328- 
1500). Varying cover charge. 

THE CELLAR AT THE LOFT, 144 Moody St., Waltham (894- 
1444). Live entertainment nitely with backgammon tourna- 
ment each TUES. Plus the Pavilion for dinner, supper and 
dancing 6-12 nitely. 

CASEYS TWO Nantasket Beach, formerly Sands Two (925- 


9850). 

THE CLUB, 823 Main St., in Cambridge, (491-7313). Cocktails 
and boogeying to live rock. 

THE CROSSROADS PUB, 495 Beacon St., Boston. (262- 
7371). Thurs: Dan Nadeau Quartet. Fri-Sat: Barleymew. April 
16 Marathon Special: Barleymew. 

CYRANO’S, 200 N. Beacon St., Brighton, (254-0003). 
Boston's newest disco. Dancing 9-2, game room 4-2. 

DAISY BUCHANAN, 240a Newbury St. (247-8516). Small 
club, no cover or dancing. 

DEDHAM INN, Jct. of Rte. 1 and 128, (-26-6700). 

DOWNSTAIRS AT THE HOFBRAU, 1315 Comm. Ave. 
Boston (232-8748). 

ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267). Live 
Music Fri-Sat. 

ELIOT LOUNGE, Mass. and Comm. Aves., Boston, features live 
music, no cover or minimum and a fine crew of marathoners. 
262-5155. Mon-Tues: Ron Levy Bluesman Band. 

ESTELLE’S, 888 Tremont St., Boston (427-0200). 

FUTURE, 1194 Comm. Ave., Allston. Disco. SUN, April 8: A 
Fashion Show at 9 pm. 

FRANK'NSTEIN'S, Mass. Ave. at Newbury Street. No cover, 2 
free flix nitely at 9. 

FOOTLIGHTS, 260 Lexington St., Waltham (893-0101). Disco 
nightly, 3 dance floors. 

FROLICS, Salisbury Beach (465-8400). Rock ‘n’ Roll ball- 
room, casual dress. 

Park (247-8848). Small casual 


GIADSTONE’S. | 1239 ‘Comm. Ave., Allston (254-9588). Fine 


audibles nightly. 
GREAT scot, Comm. Ave., Allston. Fitzgerald-styled 


cnouno ne ROUND. | in the Prudential Center (247-2500). No 
cover or minimum. 

HARBOUR HOUSE, on Ae Lynnway, Lynn (581-5555). 

a, INM, 1374 N. Main St, Randolph. Disco music 


Inn. SQUARE MEN'S BAR, ladies invited, 1350 Cambridge 
St., Camb. (491-9672). Entertainment nightly. Mon-Wed: 
J.B. Hutto & the Jaquars. Thurs: Ron Levy Bluesman Band. 

JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (431. 7800). Outtasite 
music nightly. Mon-Wed: Ellis Hall Group. Thurs-Sat: Lilith. 

JOKER'S WILD, 379 Somerville Ave., Somerville (623-9002). 
Live music & disco. 

KEVIN'S, Somerville Ave., Somerville. 

KING’S ROW I, Brookline Ave. at Fenway Park (261-3532). 
Live music, dancing nightly. 

KING’S ROW Ii, at White's Brighton Bowl, 1600 Soldiers 
Field Rd., Brighton (254-0710). 

KIX, a disco bar at 590 Comm. Ave., Boston (266-7050) Cover 
$2 Fri-Sat., $1 Wed., Thurs., Sun. closed Mon. Electric Disco, 
2 dance floors. 

LULU'S, 3 Appleton St. Boston (423-3652). Orleans 
bordello atmosphere. Tues-Thurs: Dizzy Gillespi 

LUCIFER, Kenmore Club, Kenmore Square (536-1 1950) April 
8: Blood, Sweat & Tears. 

MAGOO'S SALOON, 1391 Washington St. West Newton 
(527-9553). Open noon to 1 am, casual dress. Two full 
length movies screened nightly no cover. 

MAIN ACT, 830 Lynnway, Lynn 7581-5555). Tues: Balloon. 
Thurs: Roy Ayers. Fri: Thundertrain. Sat: Derringer. Sun: 


Rage. 

MARVIN'S WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave. Cam- 
bridge (492-7772). 

MATT TALBOT'S, Berkeley at Chandler St. in Boston (338- 
9098). Open noon-2 am. Live music. 

MC MAHON'S, 386 Market St., Brighton Cntr. (782-5060). 
Discount Disco Wed-Thurs: D.J. Sullivan. Fri: Gordie Milne. 
Sat: Jim Plunkett. 

MR. C’s ROCK PALACE 111 Thorndike St., Lowell. 

MOLLY'S, 161 Brighton Avenue, Allston. Dert room, pub area, 

e@ room and good vibes. 

MY PLACE, 266 Commercial St. on the waterfront (742- 
3922). No cover or minimum. Live sounds FRI-SAT, jazz. 

NEW JUMBO LOUNGE, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623- 
9257). No cover or minimum. 

NINETIES RESTAURANT, 90 Broadway, Boston (542-0410). 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE, (776-5353). 36 Church St., Harvard 
Square (behind the Coop). 

PAPILLON, (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., Brookline. Free jazz 
nightly 6-1, no cover or minimum. Wed- Thurs: Gray Sargent 
& Ken Steiner Trio. 

PAULA FONTAINE'S, Rt. 114, Peabody ye 2024). 2 floors, 
Upstairs Disco; Downstairs Live Show Bands. 

PETE’S SAKE, Rt. 1-A, Lynn, Rt. 18, N. Abington and Rt.3-A, 
Kingston. Live band 7 nights a week. 

PB PUB, Honky Tonk Saloon, 78 Broadway, Boston (338- 
9275). Ragtime music nightly. 


’ PIER RESTAURANT, 145 Northern Ave., Boston. Entertain- 


ment and dancing Mon-Sat. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave. in Camb, (354-9214). 
Fine folx, exotic bevvies; live sounds Sunday and Tues.- 
Thurs. Wed: Willie T. Wheel. 

POOH'S, 414 Comm. Ave.. Boston (262-6911). Mon-Tues: 
Chris Morris Band. Fri: Mike Sweeney. 

RATHSKELLER, 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Square, Boston 
7713). Upstairs, no cover. Downstairs, live rock, small 


RED COACH GRILL, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-1900). No 
cover. 

RISE CLUB, 485 Mass. Ave., Fifth floor. Entertainment Wed.- 
ey jazz on Sunday. Jam sessions TUES eve. Live sounds 


ghtly. 
ROSE BUD Surrey Room, 381 Summer St., Davis Square, 
Somerville. Phone 623-9091. No cover. 
RYLES, Inman Square, Cambridge. Food and drink 11:30 am to 
midnight. Live sounds nightly. 
SAINTS BAR, 112 Broad Street, Boston. All women welcome, 
come and dance. For directions call Women’s Center, 354- 


8800. 

SHENANIGAN’S, Rt. 138, Canton (828-9611). Live entertain- 
ment 7 days a week. 

SCOTCH ‘N SIRLOIN, 77 N. Washington St. near Boston 
Garden (723-3677). No cover or minimum. 

SHELLEY'S Upstairs Pub, Sheraton Boston at Prudential 
Center. 236-2000. Open Mon.-Sat. 

SONNY'S, 823 Main St. (near Kendall Square), Camb. 

SOUNDS AND SPIRITS, 85 Harvard Ave., Allston (254- 
9629). No cover, no minimum. 

SPANKY'S, 334 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (354-8600). Live 
music Wed-Sun:; free jam sessions Sat-Sun. at noon. A super 
place with fine people. 

SPEAKEASY Restaurant-Lounge. Roaring entertainment, 24 
Norfolk St., Central Square, Cambridge. fine artists nitely. 

SPRINGFIELD ST. SALOON, Inman Sq., Cambridge (661- 
7700). Quality Entertainment nitely. Sun: Comedy Connec- 
tion. Mon: Right Directions with Ross Bickford. 

STUDLEY'S, corner Beacon and Kirkland Sts. on Camb.- 
Somerville line (354-9145). 

SUNFLOWER, 22 Boylston St. Harvard Sq. Jazz seven nights 
a week. Sun: The Quintet. 

SWEET VIRGINIA, 235 Fuller St. Brookline 566-8577. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 Boylston St., Harvard lg Wed: 
John Abercrombe Quartet. Thurs-Sat: Zaitchik 

SULLIVAN. SALOON, Park Square, by 
Wail wall good people. 

St, Brookline (277-0982). Food, 


1308 CLUB, 1309 Cambridge St. in Inmon Se. Cambridge. 
Live jazt seven nights a week from fine lecal groups. Price is 
right, no cover. 


BENE: 


of 


UNCLE SAM'S, Hull Shore Rd,, Nantasket Beach (925-1600). 
THE UNDISCOVERED, 27 College Ave. Somerville (623- 


9059). 

WALTER'S, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline (566-3469). Jazz and 
show tunes nitely. 

WHO'S ON FIRST. 19 Yawkey Way, Boston. Live Music. 


COFFEE & CLUBS 


BACK ROOM at the Idler, 123 Mt. Auburn St.@ Harvard 
Square (492-9639). No cover, folk, jazz and blues. Mon: 
Zamba. Tues: City Ladies Country Quartet. Thurs-Fri: Paul 
Rishell & Caro! Goodman. 

BLACK ROSE, State at Commercial St. Boston. Live music 
nitely, no cover. 

CAFE GALLERY, 73 Dartmouth St., Boston. No cover. 

GAINSBORO PUB, 52 Gainsboro St. Folk and other music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, 28 Muford St., Marblehead 
(631-1215). Folk music. Sat: Guy Carawan. 

MICHAELS PUB 52-A Gainsborough St., Boston (247-7262). 

WAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, 3 Church St., Cambridge (864- 
1630). No charge for oy 

PARADISE, 969 Comm. Ave. Alliston. 254-2052. Boston's 
newest and biggest. Mon: Nico. Tues: Luna. Wed: James Cot- 
ton. Thurs: Shirts. Sat: Willie Alexander & the Neighbor- 


hoods. 

PASSIM COFFEESHOP, 47 Palmer St. Harvard Sq. (492- 
7679). Good music, fine grub. Tues: Tasty Licks. Thurs-Sun: 
Pricilla Herdman and Jon Gailmor. 

PEASANT STOCK, 421 Washington St., Somerville. Phone 
354-9528. Classical music Tues-Thurs. 

SANDY'S JAZZ REVIVAL, 54 Cabot St., Beverly (922-7515). 
Closed for season. 

SWORD-IN-THE-STONE, 13 Charles St. Beacon Hill, Boston 
(523-9168). Open nightly (except WED) 8:15 to 2 am. Live 
— folk, pop, blues with local performers. Cover $1 or 


uP tt FROM UNDER, in the Redbook, 136 River St., Cambridge. 
Donation $ 


OTICES 


NOTE: Please consult the Instruction and WCTIONS OF THE 
CLASSIFIED ADS TO DISCOVER THE MYRIAD 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES — courses and seminars, 
specialty groups and learning centers — available in the 


TUTORS, recreation assistants and singing instructors are 
a by the Mass. Dept. of Correction. To help please call 
727-8814. 

CIVIC CENTER AND CLEARINGHOUSE can help you explore 
career options through volunteer work in ecology, con- 
health services, advocacy, tutoring and 

e. Also career counseling. Call 227-176 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS has some exciting new 
programs available for people with time to contribute to the 
Cambridge Schools. You can help out in the libraries, arts, 

science and music, ~— languages, ESL, LD and more. 
Please call 492-704., weekdays. 

VOLUNTEERS are being pa for one to one work with 

porend prison residents who are nearing release. Training 


FORMER. OFFENDERS, men and women, are served by the 
Brooke House Drop-in Center, 79 Chandler Street in the 
South End (482-251). The Boston Offender Service Project 
gives free, walk-in services to people coming out of Deer 
Island, Charles Street or Boston Municipal Court. Referrals, 
counseling and financial aid are available. 

VOLUNTEERS are wanted for the Life Enrichment Program of 
the Family Service Association. To help call 523-6400. 
ARTISPHERE needs volunteers to help create youth art and 

film. To help calf 254-1090. 

BOSTON BIRTHRIGHT needs volunteers to aid in counseling 
and fo office work. To help please call 782-5151. 

CEREBRAL PALSY ASSOCIATION of Metropolitan Boston 
needs volunteers for its new office at 358 Chesnut Hill Ave., 
Brighton. Please call 232-9850. 

MASS. ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND needs volunteers to 
aid with many tasks. Write 200 Ivy St., Brookline 02146 or 
call 738-5110. 

VOLUNTEER NIGHT COUNSELING position open for persons 
in a community-based program for those leaving State cor- 
rection facilities in pre-release program. Contact 445-0450. 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE needs volunteers interested in 
crisis counseling who can work 10 a week for six 
months. Cail Chet Edelman at 262-3740. 

VOLUNTEER TUTORS are ee Contact the East Boston 
APAC, 21 Meridian St. (567-8857). 

SOUTHWEST BOSTON SENIOR SERVICES needs volunteers 
of all ages for a wide variety of tasks. Call Bobbie at 325- 
6565 for more information. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY JAIL needs volunteers with knowl- 
edge, skills or talent to lead mini-courses for prisoners 
awaiting trial. Contact Paul Blazar at 729-8030. 

MOTHERS'COALITION AGAINST NUCLEAR TECHNOL- 
OGY NOW, organizing meeting to plan rally on the Com- 
mon. SAT, April 21 at 2 pm at Sanctuary, 20 Sacramento St., 
Cambridge (492-1490 or 643-3094). Child care provided. 
Everyone invited. 

CITYWIDE PARENTS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL can help with 
problems with your child's school assignment. Call 426- 


2450. 

U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM needs volunters for fundraising. To help 
call 367-2812 nights and weekends. 

DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 Beacon St., Boston. Rm. 306 is 
seeking people interested in becoming foster parents. Call 
723-3420 day or night. 

MASS. AUDUBON NUCLEAR POWER STUDY, for free copy 
ry _ write Nuclear, Mass. Audubon Society, Lincoln, MA. 

1 


HEATRE 


BROTHER BLUE presents storytelling and soul theatre for 
adults SAT-SUN at 8 pm at Emmanuel Church Chapel, 15 
Newbury St. in Boston. FREE, donations welcome. 

THOREAU TONIGHT and ANSWER THE DOOR is presented 
each FRI-SUN through the end of April at 8:30 pm at the Nu- 
cleo Eclettico Theater, 37 Clark St., in the North End (742- 
7445). Tix $3. 

FIRE AND STRAWS is presented each SUN through the end 
of April at 3 pm at Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark St. in the 
North End. Tix $2.50. 

THE LIVING NEWSPAPER performs each SAT. through April 
Fh at 11 pm at the Newbury Street Theatre, 565 Boylston 

. Copley Sq. (354-4432). Donation $1. 

cat ME ISHMAEL i is presented THURS-SAT, April 19-21 at 
8 pm and SUN, April 22 at 3 pm at the Boston Arts Group, 
367 Boylston St, Boston (267-8515). Tix $1-$3. 

RUFFIAN ON THE STAIRS and THE COMMUNIST COMES 
TO ARGYLE STREET is staged SAT-SUN, April 21 at 3 pm 
and April 22 at 8 pm at the Newbury Book Gallery, 314 

Newbury St, Boston (247-7520). Tix $3. 

NEW WRINKLE at —— THURS, April 19 at 1:15 

pm at the VFW Hall, 1194 Broadway, Somerville (492- 


6948). 
KING LEAR meer an 19-22 at 8 pm at 


MIT's Student Center, 84 Mass. 
2903). Tix $2.50-$5.50. 
ers 
(282-8833) Tix. 


SPRING INTO DANCE 


Jazz, Ballet, Modern, Disco, Ballroom, Tap, Tai Chi, 


Yoga , African, Belly-Dancing, Flamenco, Musical 


Comedy, Jazzercise, Russian Gymnastics, 


Personal Theatre, Bioenergetics, Folk Dancing, 


.. over fifty forms of movement and dance are 


offered for people of all ages. Dance for Everybody. 


Brochure, Registration and Information - 492-4680 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER 


New England's Leading Center for Dance and Movement 
BOSTON CAMBRIDGE MILTON WATERTOWN 


Spring session 
begins April 23. 


Registration Hours: Cambridge Mon-Fri 9am-8pm; Sat Yam-3pm; Sun }lam-4pm 


Major creait cards accepted 
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BEST PICTURE 
BEST DIRECTOR 
BEST SUPPORTING ACTOR 

BEST FILM EDITING 
BEST SOUND 


A MICHAEL CIMINO FILM | 
THE 
| 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES ana EMI FILMS 
present 
“THE DEER HUNTER” | 
Co-starring JOHN CAZALE- JOHN SAVAGE - MERYL STREEP - CHRISTOPHER WALKEN 
Screenplay by DERIC WASHBURN story by MICHAEL CIMINO « DERIC WASHBURN 
and LOUIS GARFINKLE & QUINN K. REDEKER Production Consultant JOANN CARELLI 
Associate Producers MARION ROSENBERG and JOANN CARELLI Music by STANLEY MYERS 
Produced by BARRY SPIKINGS, MICHAEL DEELEY, MICHAEL CIMINO ana JOHN PEVERALL 
in Director of Photography VILMOS ZSIGMOND, ASC. Directed by MICHAEL CIMINO 
A UNIVERSAL RELEASE PANAVISION® meaTaes [NOW JOVE Book] 
©1976 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS. INC ALL RIGHTS RESERVED —WARNING. 
. [ due to the nature of this film, under 17 requires accompanying Parent or Adult Guardian. (There will be strict adherence to this policy.) 
70 mm—Dolby Stereo at Sack Charles Only 
Continuous Shows now at popular prices 
K SHOWCASE CINEMA CITY 
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n-campus bars and the new drinking age 
Archives and special collections ¢ Student housing 
The competency-testing controversy 


lustration by Amy Koch 
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Howard Litwak 


Tuitions and endowments can’t pay education’s full fare. 
Much of the research carried out at colleges and universities 
is funded through individually bestowed grants, and much of 
the routine operations of the schools is in turn paid for by 
their share of grant money. A foray into this complex world 


of economics and proposals. 


Last call 
Neil Miller 


By now we've all heard more than we care to about the 


Special collections 12 
6 Mark Jurkowitz 


Even students are often unaware of the treasures hidden in 
their colleges’ archives. University-connected curators 
around the city have been scavenging academic fields for 


reasons for raising the drinking age in Massachusetts, but years and have amassed collections with contents ranging 
what effects will the new law have on the on-campus bars from the sublime to the unbelievable. A browse through some 


that opened up when the age went down back in 1973? 


No vacancy 
Wendy Kubitschek: 


| of the local repositories. 
10 ‘Final exam 17 
F.S.Frail 


With enrollments at some colleges actually on the wane, you In recent years there has been much discussion and 
might expect that there would be more housing available for controversy concerning competency testing. Some educators 


Boston-area students. Not so. What with rent control, 
condominium conversion and an influx of out-of-state 


have suggested that every student be made to display a 
minimum level of skills before being graduated. More to the 


applicants complicating things, student housing, bothonand __. _ point, Massachusetts educators are considering programs 
off campus, is as scarce as ever. A look at the difficult choices ~ that would monitor student achievement early enough to 


.faced by the schools and the city. 


make up for lost time. 


A demanding six-week program 
for college students who want 
to learn what law school is like. 


For further information write to 
_ Prof. E.F. Roberts, Cornell Law School 
314B Myron Taylor Hall, ithaca, NY 14853 


PREPARE FOR: ALLIANCE FRANCAISE. 
MCAT © DAT © LSAT © GMAT @ PCAT GRE Spring Session: | 
Comell Law Schoo! OCAT e VAT e SAT NMB I, Il, ECFMG through June 29. 
FLEXe V 1. 
Undergraduate Prelaw Program NAT'L DENTAL BOARDSe NURSING BOARDS Please cal 482-4170 fr information 
oan ur. 
June 11 to July 24, 1979 Flexible Programs & Hours & See For Yourself Why We | | ovents. 


We Are Now Offering A Course For The GRE Adv. Psych. Exam 


2000 Summer 
KA July GMAT Exams Courses $1.50 
unique Catalogue 0) 
(617) 482 7420 and evening classes offered 
Educational Center by 142 summer schools & 
Test Preparation Specialists Since 1938 colleges, available at the 
Make use of our extensive transfer privileges, in any of our 89 centers. EDUCATIONAL | 
The Park Square Bidg. EXCHANGE ~ 
31 St. James Ave., Suite 950, Boston, MA 02116 17 Dunster St. 
de N.Y. i 
CALL TOLL FREE: 000-239-1782 


Centers in Major US Cities. Toronto, Puerto Rico and Lugano, Switzerland 


SUMMER 
1979 


COLLEGE 


DAY and 
CREDIT and NONCREDIT 


SESSION | SESSION 1 
MAY 14-JUNE 25 9-AUGUST 16 


MANAGEMENT 


Contact Admissions B, 


Clip and Send sP1 | _ For Information 
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Bennington Workshops 
July 110281979 


fiction cellobass acting 


Richard Menzel 

special guest appearance: 
The Times Square Basstet 
other guests to:be announced 


Hilma Wolitzer 


Composing 


Geraldine Fitzgerald 
Tammy Grimes 
Estelle Parsons 
Austin Pendleton 


Paul Rudd 


Nikos Psacharopoulos 


taught by taught by taught by 

Nicholas Delbanco George Finckel Leroy Logan 

George Garrett Christopher Finckel Remy Charlip 

with visiting artists: David Finckel Laurence O'Dwyer 

Rosellen Brown Michael Finckel Eve Shapiro 
John Gardner Lewis Paer The American Mime Theatre 
John Irving Don Palma with visiting artists: 

Bernard Malamud with visiting artists: Olympia Dukakis 

Grace Paley Marianne Finckel Mildred Dunnock 


taught by 
Alan Cheuse CriticIsmM& 
ichard Elman ouis Calabro 
with visiting artists: Marta Ptaszynska per f ormance 
Edward Hoagland with visiting artists: taught by 
Arnold Arnstein Wendy Perron 
ohn Leonar Otto Luening ith visiti tists: 
David McCullough David Moss 


Nancy Milford 


Jack Newfield: 


Victor Perera 


-Leon Thompson. > 


flute 
taught by 
Sue Ann Kahn 


Deborah Jowitt 
John Rockwell 
Stephanie Woodard 


dance video 


with visiting artists taught by 
taught by Samuel Baron Tony Carruthers 
Stephen Sandy Lois Schaefer Jack Moore 
Helen Chasin Harvey Soliberger Lisa Nelson 


John Frederick Nims 


with visiting artists: 


sound voice Claire Le Messurier 
W. D. Snodgrass listening Christina Svane 
ov - taught by 
& child's Frank Baker ml | 
assisted by | 


accompanist Edwin Lawrence 
assistant Eleonore Pameier 


Barbara Roan 
with visiting artists: 


worid of books Michael Downes taught by 

taught by Thelma Appel 

VIOLIN CLINIC Carol Haerer 

with visiting artists: taught by “with visiting artists: 

Lilo Kantorowicz Glick Pat Adams 

ancy Larric Neil Welliver 

Lore Segal 


Glenna Sloan 


Workshops meet 


For more information and 


applications write: 
Bennington Workshops 
Bennington College 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 


July 1 to 28, 1979 

on the 550-acre 

Bennington College campus 
in southwestern Vermont. 
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While up, 


How colleges manage to 
take money for granted 


by Howard Litwak 


T.. only reason I don’t see the 
glint in Donis Dondis’s eye is that 
we're talking over the phone. In- 
stead I hear it: “I was sitting in 
my office when my secretary 
came in and said Senator 
Proxmire’s office was on the line. 
I walked across the room to the 
phone and immediately said, ‘Are 
we getting the Golden Fleece?’ I 
didn’t think they were calling on 
business.” 

Dondis didn’t get to be dean of 
Boston University’s School of 
Public Communication by think- 
ing wrong very often. The Gold- 
en Fleece Award, an honor 
bestowed monthly by Senator 
William Proxmire on_the 
“biggest, most ironic or most 
ridiculous example of wasteful 
government spending” his staff 
can dig up, was hers. The object 
of his derision? A grant of 
$219,592 awarded by the US Of- 
fice of Education to the School of 
Public Communication (SPC) to 
“help viewers to understand the 
differences and the values of 
various types of television 
programing.” 

Academics don’t have the most 
practical of reputations, but “TV 
Viewing 101,’’ as Proxmire quick- 
ly labeled the BU project, must 
have seemed too good to be true 
for his staff. ‘“The Office of 
Education deserves a solid F for 
this contract,” _ Proxmire thun- 
‘dered: 

“T think his staff look for pro- 
jects that are easy to ridicule, that 
they think the lowest form of life 
is a professor looking for dough,” 
said Dondis three months after 
the fact. “But I’m no victim — I 
know about press releases. I filed 
my story with the news services, 

.and it was waiting when he an- 
nounced the award. I came off 
pretty well. I outsmarted him and 
I’m very proud.” As for the proj- 


ect itself, she says, “It’s going 
wonderfully well. We're develop- 
ing four modules for teaching 
visual literacy to post-secondary 
students. By the time the stu- 
dents are through, they will never 
be intellectual virgins when they 
watch TV again.” 

Hot stuff, huh? That’s why I 
mention it here, at the beginning. 
Most research grants aren't near- 
ly this sexy. Mostly they're just a 
scholarly drop in the bucket of 
the multi-billion-dollar ‘grants 
economy.” Yet put this drop 
under a microscope, and it’s teem- 
ing with life, a complex symbio- 
sis of public and private sources 
of money, the needs of univer- 
sities and the needs of scholars. It 
is, in fact, where the academic 
action is. 

Before we go further, two mat- 
ters need clarification. First, what 
is a grant? To oversimplify (and 
oversimplification will be the 
order of the day), it’s an arrange- 
ment under which you can spend 
money on a specific research proj- 
ect with assurances that you'll be 
reimbursed at regular intervals. It 
sounds simple, but just-wait. Sec- 
ond, I have a stake in the system. 
Although I am not an academic, I 
am the co-recipient of two grants 
from different divisions of the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH). I have also 
third NEH proposal re- 
jected. I am not, then, a disinter- 
ested party. 


S ince money is the name of the 
game, we should start with a look 
at how grant budgets work. This 
will take some explanation. Grant 
disbursements are of two kinds, 
direct and indirect. The former 
include the salaries of the “ princi- 
pal investigators” (known as PIs 
in the trade), consultants’ fees 


Jason Potter 


(which have been described, not 
inaccurately, aS ‘academic’ wel- 
fare’’), telephones, typing paper, 
Xerox machines, fringe benefits, 
etc. The latter cover expenses for 
library privileges, office utilities, 
janitors’ salaries, even use of the 
university's swimming pool. Es- 
sentially, indirect expenses repre- 
sent the university's overhead 
and operating costs. 

Of course, to most researchers 
the library is more important than 
the swimming pool, but this 


doesn’t mean academics are obliv- 


ious to the benefits of exercise. 
Robert Byers of MIT’s News Of- 
fice explained how the variations 
in indirect costs are calculated: 
“At MIT, the Defense Contract 
Administration has eight ac- 
countants on a full-time basis. 
They audit MIT’s books day by 
day to authenticate claims both of 
direct expenses and of indirect 
expenses. You take each item of 
indirect expenses (the library, 
lights, swimming pool) and ask 


what portion is attributable ta re- 
search and what portion is at- 
tributable to education. That 
varies from category to category 


and is, in fact, negotiated be- 
tween the federal accountants and 
MIT’s accountants. You come out 
with an average figure that is ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the 
salaries, wages and benefits por- 


‘tion of the total budget, on the 


theory that all of this is in sup- 
port of people. The figure is re- 
negotiated annually, but changes 


a 


8 « For further information, contact the Summer Sessions Office 
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Bentley College’s Summer Sessions offer 
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to live on campus for either summer 
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only a little bit every year at MIT. 
I think we're at 62 percent’ 
(Actually, it’s 68.3 percent). In 
other words, the bottom line is 
that a major portion of every 
grant goes to help the PI’s insti- 
tuition pay its bills. 

The system Byers outlined has 
been used, relatively unchanged, 
for 30 years for government 
grants. It’s all based on a little 
document known as the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) 


teircular A-21. Last year, 


under pressure from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW), the largest single 
federal supplier of research 
money to colleges, OMB tried to 
change the system. Byers says, “It 
was the belief of HEW that many 
colleges and universities are 
ripping off the feds. They asked 
OMB to revise A-21 so as to deny 
colleges and universities some 
money, including anything for 
libraries.’ The universities, 
predictably, were less than 
thrilled, and made their objections 
known. The people at MIT, for 
example, felt that they stood to 
“lose” $2.2 million, which is 
hardly the sort of thing anybody 
would want to lose. The OMB 
promulgated one set of revisions 
in March of 1978, a second set in 
October of 1978 and a final one in 
March of this year (which won’t 
take effect until October). Each 
proposed set of revisions brought 
fewer complaints, and the new A- 
21 is ending up remarkably like 
the old one. There must be a les- 
son here. 

Let’s stick with MIT for one 
more example, because the 
figures Byers supplied for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1978, 
provide an illustration of exactly 
what stakes are involved in 
grants. The total of sponsored re- 
search (both grants and con- 
tracts) at MIT during this period 
was $119.2 million; of this total, 
$102.1 million came from some 
agency of the federal govern- 
ment. In addition, MIT operates a 
federal contract research center in 
Lexington called Lincoln Lab. Lin- 
coln Lab is funded by the Air 
Force, and its budget for the fis- 
cal year was $103.5 million. The 
total operating expenses of MIT 
during the year were $319.3 mil- 
lion. In other words, roughly 
two-thirds of the university’s 
overall operating expenses were 
covered by grants. Given the 
financial state of most univer- 
sities today, that’s big business. 

Of course MIT, a major re- 
search institution and a recipient 
of a great deal of the Defense 
Department's largesse, is a spe- 
cial case. At Boston University, a 
more typical example, there was 
received a total of $41 million in 
grants in fiscal year 1978 (BU’s 
total operating budget is $160 
million). But as Francis Collin, as- 
sociate provost and director of the 
Office of Sponsored Programs, 
points out, there’s a kicker. For 
certain programs, the university 
must provide some matching 
funds — i.e., it must itself cover a 
certain percentage of the indirect 
costs. As a result, universities are 
sometimes disinclined toward cer- 
tain kinds of research because 
they simply don’t have funds to 
match grants. Even worse, ac- 
cording to Collins, is that poten- 
tially fruitful collaborations be- 
tween universities and industry 
never get started because no one 
wants to put up the match. 


S till, to dwell overlong on fin- 
ances is to present an imbalanced 
picture. While academics some- 
times choose to research topics 
that may strike one as odd, there's 
no doubt that they are convinced 
of the importance of their chosen 
subject. Many became academics, 
of course, because they were of an 
inquisitive turn of mind; their 
training was in research methods 
and in the interpretation of re- 
sults. And grants are their means 
of pursuing their field and the 


_means by which they guarantee 


their own professional survival. 


To put it bluntly, only the rarest 
of teachers will survive in the 
private-university system with- 
out the ability to attract at least 
some grant money. From the 
point of view of the individual 
grant-seeker, the ability to get 
grants is a judgment on his ability 
in the chosen field. 

But since it is a judgment 
within a given field, there are 
questionable areas. Richard 
Lewinton, a biologist at Harvard 
who has gotten every grant for 
which he ever applied (not so rare 
within the sciences), commented, 
“I'm to some extent fairly cynical 
about the process. A good pro- 
posal must be ‘important,’ must 
fit into the questions presently 
asked in the field. You're talking 
about a club, people who have 
certain ideas in the field, every- 
body scratching everybody else’s 
back. My cynicism is that so long 
as it’s professors giving money to 
professors, the community of 
interest has complete control over 
taxpayers’ money. This means the 
professoriat’s attitudes are what 
count. It’s a collective conflict of 
interest.” 

Which, in the sciences, can be 
particularly strong. Scientists 
have it both ways: they appear to 
be grappling with major prob- 
lems, like energy or cancer, yet 
their actual work is almost incom- 
prehensible to the layman. Here’s 
a sampling of recent grants from 
the National Institutes of Health 
and the National Science Founda- 
tion (two of the main sources of 
funds for scientific research): 
“Genetic control of Drosophila 
acetylcholinesterase,” ‘’Ecdysone 
action in a Drosophila cell line,”’ 
‘New strategies in the selective 
control of insects,’ ‘Insect 
physiology,’’ ‘‘Cellular dif- 
.ferentiation and multigene 
families,” “Regulation and evolu- 
tion of a multigene family.” Some 
people may recognize the Droso- 
phila as that old friend from high- 
school bio, the fruit fly, but how 
many would know that all these 
grants have a common focus on 
insect development? And that this 
focus is of interest for what it 
suggests about how cell patterns 
are created, which is in itself of 
interest for what it reveals about 
gene activity? And this is only 
one little corner in biology. As 
Lewinton said, it’s public money 
going into an area the public 
doesn’t understand. 

David Katzman, a prominent 
young historian at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, makes another 
point about science research: 
“One of my biggest shocks as a 
young faculty member was that 
no one in the sciences would even 
Xerox a sheet of paper without 
knowing that it would be covered 
by the grant. I personally spend 
$3000 a year on Xerox and re- 
lated research expenses. Once you 
get going in the sciences, once 
something is published, you ex- 
pect to get funded every year.” 
Lewinton agrees: “A very young 
investigator with a good pro- 
posal has a good chance, as do 
senior members of the club, even 
if they’re not very productive. For 
the rest, it depends on the PI; 
does he have a good record of 
good productive research?” 


A. the major sources of fund- 


ing, some 30 percent of science- 
grants applications are success- 
ful; in the humanities and social 
sciences, however, 6 to 15 per- 
cent is the rule. Of course, the 
kind of research done in the 
humanities is often that most sus- 
ceptible to ridicule and least justi- 
fiable on a return-for-investment 
basis. Researchers in the humani- 
ties face severe limitations on the 
frequency with which they may 
apply to certain sources; ad- 
ditionally, they must bow to 
political pressures (particularly 
on the NEH) for geographic dis- 
persion of funds. One NEH 
panelist told of a time when his 
panel voted a fellowship to a pro- 
fessor at a Southern university. 

Continued on page 18 
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Boston Architectural Center 
320 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


Continuing Education Program: 
Begins week of June 11, 1979. 


Daytime Courses open to both Professional & Non-Professionals in 
Architectural Design, Landscape Architecture, Interior Design, Solar 
Energy Applications, Graphic Design & many others. 


APPLY NOW: CALL 536-3710 


Summersession 


NEW OR RUSTY TYPIST 


WORK AT YOUR OWN SPEED 


IMPROVE YOUR TYPING 


MAKE YOUR SUMMER A PRODUCTIVE ONE 


MEN and WOMEN 


TYPING HELPS YOU TO GET A JOB 


LEARN A NEW SKILL 
TYPE YOUR OWN PAPERS 
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CLASSES START DAILY 
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Daniel Collins 


local colleges 


dry? 


The new drinking age raises some old issues 


by Neil Miller 


W... the clocks tolled 2 a.m. on 


April 16 and “‘last call’’ resounded across 
the Commonwealth, 18 - and 19-year-olds 
gulped down their final draughts and be- 
came underage. Although proponents of 
the new drinking law have insisted that 
its primary purpose is to reduce drinking 
and highway fatalities among high- 
school students, the 18-to-20-year-olds 
on Massachusetts college campuses will 
certainly be affected. The shift to 20 is 
confronting deans and other college ad- 


ministrators with what MIT Associate 
Dean of Students Robert Sherwood calls 
“a monumental dilemma.” 

On the campuses, the problem is not 
simply that the drinking age has been 
raised’ The major factor is that most stu- 
dents will reach the legal age sometime 
during their second or third college year. 
This means, of course, that some under- 
graduates will be eligible to buy a drink 
while others will be left below the new 
limit. As a result, administrators are be- 


ing forced to formulate rules and regula- 
tions to govern ‘‘half-wet, half-dry’’ stu- 
dent populations. 

“Prior to 1973 (when the drinking age 
was lowered to 18), we figured everyone 
was under 21 so there was no drinking 
permitted on campus,” says Northeast- 
ern University Dean of Students Chris- 
topher Kennedy. ‘‘When it went down to 
18, we assumed that everyone was eli- 
gible to drink and we planned our activ- 
ities that way. Now, for the first time, 


there is a split. I hate to see a schism de- 
velop between underclassmen and upper- 
classmen.”’ 

In the past few weeks administrators 
have been holding strategy sessions in an 
effort to work out responses to the new 


‘ law, which comes into effect with only a 


few weeks remaining in the semester. Ap- 


proaches are varied and run the gamut. 


from the restrictive (Boston University 
and Boston College) to the non-restric- 
tive (Brandeis). Many university spokes- 
men concede that setting policy in this 
area is a matter of trial and error; some 
schools are apparently at a loss. ‘“About 
the only thing we’re sure of is that there 
will be no alcohol at freshman orienta- 
tion,’’ says Northeastern’s Kennedy. 
“And that’s a change.”’ 


ye is a consensus that campuses 
are ready targets for enforcement and are 
especially vulnerable to the risks of fines 
and license revocations. ‘‘I fully expect to 
be visited unannounced by Walthafh po- 
lice and licensing inspectors,” says Bran- 
deis University Dean of Students Brian 
Marcus. “In the first months of the law 
there will be pressure to do a lot of check- 
ing. A college community is an easy place 
to look.” 

Brandeis’s student pub, the Stein, has 
been in operation since 1974. Since most 
Brandeis upperclassmen live off-campus 
and presumably do their drinking with 
the rest of us, an estimated 65 to 70 per- 
cent of students who frequent the Stein 
are under 20. The administration has de- 
cided to keep the pub open to all stu- 
dents regardless of age, but plans to sta- 
tion someone at the door to stamp stu- 
dents who are of legal age; waiters and 
bartenders will check for the stamp when 
alcoholic beverages are ordered. Pitchers 
of beer and carafes of wine will be elim- 
inated from the Stein’s bar menu to pre- 
vent students from sharing drinks with 
their 18- and 19-year-old counterparts. If 
a Brandeis student is caught buying a 
drink for an underage classmate at the 
Stein, he or she will be bounced and ban- 
ished from the bar for the rest of the sem- 
ester. 

Although Brandeis’s system may ap- 
pear cumbersome, Marcus is determined 
‘not to end up where some other schools 
are starting.’ One school he Te- 
ferring to is Ed King’s alma mater, Bos- 
ton College. The BC administration plans 
to close down the Rathskeller, which 
serves beer and wine. Seventy-five to 80 
percent of the customers are freshmen 
and sophomores. “The Rathskeller has a 
bleak future,’ says Fr. Edward J. Hanra- 
han, dean of students. ‘I don’t see it as 
viable for next year.’ For the weeks re- 
maining in this semester, the sale of wine 
and beer will be discontinued on Thurs- 
day disco nights, when the Rathskeller is 
jammed with students; on other, more 
manageable evenings, alcohol will be 
served but students will be carded. 

Boston University’s Sherman Union 
pub will be redesigned for next fall and 
divided into two areas — one for drink- 
ers, the other for the underage. Johan 
Madson, BU dean of student life, con- 
cedes that “this obviously changes the 
whole dynamic of student relation- 
ships,” but sees no alternative. BU’s 
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Wooden Nickel Pub, a weekend bar in 
the Warren Towers dormitory, will be 
shut down altogether. According to Mad- 
son, 90 percent of the students in the dor- 
mitory are under 20. 

Northeastern will attempt to solve the 
on-campus drinking problem by open- 
ing its Rathskeller to everyone during 
lunch and early afternoon hours, but at 
4:30 — when the establishment's bar 
trade starts to pick up — students under 
20 will not be allowed to enter. The Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at Amherst and 


“at Boston will restrict their on-campus 


pubs to the 20-and-older crowd. For John 
Parnell, who has been attempting to make 
a success of the Pub Club he opened at 
UMass-Boston in February, the new law 
“is going to have an effect on us. It’s true 
that 60 to 65 percent of the student body 
here are 25 and older. But the crowd we 
get between 12 and six are mostly under 
20. I expect to lose business.” 
In view of the additional problems as- 
sociated with asking students for identi- 


fication, some colleges will move beer and 
wine facilities out of busy lunch coun- 
ters and snack bars. At UMass-Amherst, 
the Hatch will tentatively stop serving 
beer; at Wellesley College, beer and wine 
will probably be removed next fall from 
the lunch counter and dining room in the 
student union, though a separate pub 
may be set up nearby. “Right now we 
have to card everyone and be more me- 
ticulous,’’ says Wellesley’s Schneider 
Food Services manager Anthony Pi- 
andes. ‘But we are going to be forced to 
move to another area and I hope we can 
get. funding to do this.” In any event, Pi- 


andes expects to lose 25 to 30 percent of - 


his beer and wine business. But two Bos- 
ton University eating places — The Castle 
(for faculty and alumni) and the top-floor 
dining room of the Sherman Union — will 
continue to serve alcohol. 


©.. school where the new drinking 


age will have little effect — at least in re- 


gard to eating and drinking facilities — is 
Harvard. There, the only non-graduate 
student area that serves alcohol is the 
Dudley House dining hall, located in a 
house for non-resident students. The in- 
significant role that alcohol plays there is 
evidenced by the beer and wine receipts — 
an average of $9 a day. ‘We will enforce 
the law more carefully and we may lose 
some business, but it will be insignifi- 
cant, as you can see,’’ says Benjamin Wal- 
cott, assistant director of Harvard Food 
Services. ‘Students here don’t tend to 
drink very much during school hours, 
anyway.” 

When it comes to university-spon- 
sored events like mixers, dances and con- 
certs, administration approaches vary 
and a good deal of confusion is inevi- 
table. Northeastern will allow students 
three options when planning such activ- 
ities: permitting no alcohdl, limiting a 
function to those who are permitted to 
drink, or admitting everyone but re- 
stricting drinking to a separate room. 


Boston University will ban alcohol alto- 
gether at these activities, while Boston 
College is contemplating ID checks. 
Brandeis will attempt to ‘encourage’ 
non-alcoholic programs but will not re- 
quire them as long as there is an ade- 
quate checking system. ‘For instance, 
square dancing is popular at Brandeis and 
it doesn’t involve alcohol,”’ says Marcus. 
“We will attempt to encourage these 
kinds of activities, not discos.” 

As for wine-and-cheese colloquia and 
sherry hours, “We hope they won't 
choose the alcohol option,” says Mar- 
cus, ‘‘but we won't say no to wine. We 
will set up a regulatory procedure that 
they will have to buy into.’’ At UMass- 
Amherst, Dean of Students William J. 
Field says, “It is perfectly easy to serve 
sherry, and at a fine-arts opening there 
will be wine. But there will be an age 
check.’’ And while BC’s Fr. Hanrahan 
considers sherry hours ‘‘not a problem,” 
Boston University plans to ban the serv- 

Continued on page 8 
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COLLEGE SEEM 
TOO LIMITED? 
Spend a semester or a 
year as a VISITING 
STUDENT in: 
KENYA — studying wildlife 

conservation 

ENGLAND — working with a 

youth group 

GUATEMALA — assisting in 

a health clinic 

INDIA — living in an ashram 

JAPAN — apprenticing to a 

potter and 
hundreds of other 

"Scholars possibilities! 


FRIENDS 
WORLD 


COLLEGE 


Box C, Huntington, N.Y. 
11743 

EDUCATION 

FOR A SMALL PLANET 


RISD 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Three-credit workshops from June 25 to August 3 in Providence, and on 
Nantucket Island in cooperation with N.LS.DA,. 


Write or Call RISD Summer Sessions, 2 College Street, Providence, R.1. 02903 


(401) 331-3511 


RISD admits students regardiess of race, color, sex, national or ethnic origin 


July 2-August 3 
Rome, Italy - 6 Credit Workshop 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Fine Artse Architecturee Design 

Apparel Bronze-Casting Collage Ceramics Drawing Drafting 
Stained Glass Glass ¢ Books Holography Typography Illustration 
Jewelry Painting Photography Printmaking 


NCACS 


-NAROPA INSTITUTE 


. a community of artists. psvchologists, stu- 
dents and scholars sharing a common vision of 
learning: a personal journey of discovery which 

integrates intellect and intuition. 


Among the summer faculty: Susan Sontag. Oregon. Rachel Faro. Allen 
Ginsberg, Don Cherry, William Burroughs. Titos & Biza Sompa. Ken 
Sculpture ¢ Film Animation ¢ Textiles ¢ Woodworking Kesey. Kenneth Koch, Robert Creeley. Chogvam Trungpa Rinpoche. 
Workshops & classes in dance. theater. poetics. t'ai chi ch'uan, music. 
cognitive science. psychology. Buddhist studies. 

Naropa Institute holds a candidacy for accreditation status with the 


For catalog contact Naropa Institute. 1111 Pearl St. 
Boulder, Co 80302 (303) 444-0202 
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TO TAKE 


HOW 
BACK SCHOOL 
WHEN YOU THINK 
TOO OLD, 
AFRAID YOUR 
BRAIN HAS RUSTED, 


YOU DONT KNOW 
WHAT YOU WANT 


ANYHOW ... 


Chamberla 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


128 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON, MA. 02116 


AYNE 


Sometimes you think you know what the poet meant when he 
said he had measured out his life in coffee spoons. 


You really can't put your finger on what is wrong. Just a vague 
sense of feeling unfulfilled . . . é 
at times. You've toyed with the idea of returning to college — or 
maybe enrolling for the first time. But somehow you never quite 
got around to making the trip to the Admissions Office. 


Oh, there are all kinds of reasons why you don't. You think you're 
too old. H's been such a long time since you were in school, and 
you worry that your brain may have atrophied. And you really 
aren't quite sure what you want to take. And you have family or 
social obligations which might prevent you from doing full jus- 
tice to a meaningful program or even one course. 


There is a program for you. The CJC evening class schedule can 
be the vehicle that starts you on your voyage into an exhilarating 
‘.-expenence. Whether you are male or female, 18 or 80, have had _ 
“some college experience or no college experience, have been 
out of school for 5 years or 50 years, this is your opportunity to 
resume your education in an environment structured particu- 
larly for you. Our program offers personal, individual handling of 
admissions and registration procedures, and special classes and 
instructors, to ease the trauma of becoming a college student. 


All classes are held in our buildings in the heart of Back Bay and 
are only two blocks from the Copley Station of the MBTA. 

Approved for VA benefits. Most 3 credit evening courses are $85 
each. Programs include: Accounting, Business Management. 
Data Processing. Medical Office Assistant. Fashion. Interior De- 


sign. Secretarial. 
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Drink 


Continued from page 7 
ing of alcohol at such functions. ‘We will 
advise faculty residents not to serve li- 


quor,”’ says Madson. ‘There is no way to 


monitor 


W... happens when a resident pro- 


fessor invites students in for a glass of 
wine? “It’s quite a nebulous situation,” 
says MIT’s Sherwood. “Is this a public 
establishment or a private home? Just 
what is a private party?” Frank Stanley, 
chief investigatof for the state Alcoholic 
Beverages Corttrol Commission, empha- 
sizes that the new law is aimed primarily 
at licensed establishments. ‘Unless some- 
thing really flagrant is going on, if a pro- 
fessor invited a few students in for a 
nightcap after a hard day of studying, the 
ABCC wouldn't get into Adds Stan- 
ley, rather mysteriously, ‘A little gray 
and it will clear. There are problems with 
the implementation of any law today.” 
It’s conceivable that dormitory and fra- 
ternity parties at some schools may have 
to go dry. Boston University plans to for- 
bid the serving of alcoholic beverages at 
all university-approved parties. ‘If sen- 
iors want to have beer on the weekend of 
commencement, that’s okay,’’ says Dean 
Madson, “but all dorm parties have to be 
non-alcoholic.’ Nonetheless, what stu- 
dents do in their own rooms is their own 
business. ‘‘We don’t intend to be a police 
force," maintains Madson. At Boston 
College, lounges of the ‘‘old dorms,” 
where freshmen and sophomores live, 


A. Roth 


Eric 


will be off-limits for alcoholic parties. But 
since juniors and seniors live in residen- 
tial, apartment-style dorms, “any drink- 
ing there would be a private venture on 
their part,” says Fr. Hanrahan. “The uni- 
versity won't be involved.” 

Here again Brandeis takes the most lib- 
eral approach, willing to approve alcohol 
at certain residence parties, assuming that 
there will be a thorough checking system 


will be at MIT and UMass-Amherst, but 
UMass Dean Field says, “If smaller fra- 
ternity parties are largely private, that is 
the students’ own responsibility.” At 
Harvard, the Dean of Students office 
says curtly, ‘We are not ready to discuss 
the subject.” 

While the schools have to find ways to 
comply with the new law, the prevailing 
view is that students will still find a way 
to drink. “I can’t imagine that students 


GANDWICHES 


Sherwood. “I’m afraid that once you've 
enacted this law, people think the prob- 
lem is solved,’’ says BU’s Madson. “They 
become complacent, instead of educating 
students about alcohol abuse. This law 
doesn’t make a heck of a lot of sense. It 
won't change the drinking behavior of 
students. But it will change what hap- 
pens on campus.”’ Madson sees one posi- 
tive effect of the new law. ‘We will have 
to find ways to be more creative,” he 


in effect. It isn’t clear what the policies 


toward dormitory and fraternity parties will change their lifestyles,” says MIT’s 


says. 


4 Fine Arts, Design, Illustration, 
MARTHA GRAHAM ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 
ale The Art Institute 

of Boston JUNE COURSE 


Summer 
School 


700 Beacon Street, Boston 02215 
Call 262-1223 for catalog. 


THE MARTHA GRAHAM SCHOOL 


OF CONTEMPORARY DANCE 


June 4 - June 30 
An intensive Program in Graham Technique 


Two Levels of instruction 


Intriguing! - Different! 
WEEKLY DEPARTURES STARTING MAY 1979 FROM BOSTON 


All Inclusive 


One Week-From $529. p.p. dbl. occ. Two Weeks-From $729. p.p. dbl. occ." 
GROUP INQUIRIES INVITED. 
Columbus Travel Serv 
79 Pleasant St. “ad 
So. Weymouth 

(617) 331-0550 


F.W. Parkway 
Chestnut Hill/W.Rox. 


Colpitts Travel Cen 
(617) 469-2100 


Ongoing Classes, All Levels, All Year 


For further information please contact 
Linda Hodes, Director 
TE8-5886 316 East 63rd St. N.Y.C. 10021 


Special programs in English as a 
Foreign Language and Dance 
Four-week and eight-week non-credit sessions in 
English as a Foreign Language. Six-week Dance 
Center program includes tap, ballet, modern, 
writing for dance, and dance history. 


session in the United States. This year come to 
Harvard Summer School. 

Study with a distinguished faculty and an interna- 
tional student body; take advantage of Harvard's 
outstanding museums, libranes, and laboratones. 
Enjoy University athletic facilities and a diversified 
summer arts program, including dance, theatre, < 

and music. J 

Open enrollment courses are offered day and For further information, return the 
evening. Housing and meals are available. Eight- Coupon or contact: 
week session, June 24-August 18; intensive 
four-week sessions, June 24-July 21 and 
July 22-August 18. 


the Cambridge Center for Adult Education 


Open to all Men and Women 
HARVARD SQUARE 
BRATTLE HOUSE 
42 Brattle Street 56 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
Tel. $47-6789 


BLACKSMITH HOUSE 


Arts & Sciences 

Undergraduate and graduate courses in more than 
30 fields, including a full premedical program. 
Education 

Graduate level study, including eight-week even- 
ing courses on educational statistics, research, 
bilingual education, sociology of education, and 
education management. Four-week daytime Insti- 
tute courses, with distinguished guest speakers, 
on social and moral education, evaluating school 
effectiveness, educational philosophy and prac- 
tice, and creative process. 

Opportunities for secondary 

school students 

The Summer School admits qualified juniors and 
seniors, Who live on-campus and take courses for 
full college credit. 


Harvard 
&/ Summer School 


20 Garden St., Cambridge, MA 02138 (617) 495-2921, Dept. E 


Harvard University does not diseroninate on the basis ot race. 
religion, sex, age. national origin, or handwap. 


ease send information on: 


go Arts & Sciences 0 Secondary School Students t 
and Education © Dance Center 
Io English as a Foreign Language 


Name 
B Address 
ity 


State Zip 


to: Harvard Summer School, Dept. 
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Be part of the traditions of the oldest summer 


have the courage and toughness 


(even in a big corporation?) 


problems. How to recover from 
to finan Hoy, to 
ce. How o 
How to market and sell. Each 
full day seminar costs only 
$150 for everything: books, 
notebooks, handouts, lunch, 
coffee, etc. 


How to build 
your own business | 


Learn from the people who have done it. 
Like Joseph Mancuso who has helped 
build hundreds, making, many million- 
aires, and James-Howard who has 
worked for Fortune 500 companies and 
runs the largest small business broker- 
age firm in New England. 


These businessmen will be your instruc- 
tors at the “How To Start, Finance, and 
Manage Your Own Small Business” sem- 
inar that will show you how to buy and 
sell a business, the qualifications you 
need, how to evaluate new ideas and 
build a business plan for them. Where 
to go for help. : 


How to raise $250,000 for 
your venture 


Learn from the people: who have done it. 
Like Alan Goldstein of Touche Ross, Tom 
Claflin who made millions. 

These businessmen will be your instruc- 
tors at the “How To Raise Capital” sem- 
inars that will cover the various sources 
of capital, tell you what venture capital- 
ists look for, how to get loans from the 


Seminars on how to 
make people work harder... 
and the ee 

of new ventures. 


Run by businessmen who will show you, 
from their many years of experience how 
they solved the problems you face. Not 


mistakes, clever solutions and insights 
as to what the “real problem” is. How to 
think your way out of ial sit- 
uations. 


The “How To Look At People” seminar 
shows you how to select people, moti- 
vate and supervise them with emphasis 
on practical situations. 


neurial Venture” will show3you how to 
evaluate yourself, what the balance sheet 
shows, changes in venture capital, what 
you need to know about the law, all laced 
with personal experiences about doing 
it right . . . and wrong. 


Get started this minute. 


you the most good now. The cost of each 
one-day seminar is only $150, including 
all materials and luncheon. All reserva-. 
tions are on a first come basis, and 
space is limited. No registration on the 
‘morning of the seminar. 


How do you score for native talent? 


with theory, but with actual laughable 


The seminar on ‘Managing an Entrepre- | 


Select the course that you think will do 


I've gotten fired for ‘stirring things up”’ 


My spouse supports my being on my own 
| figure out answers for ‘‘insoluable”’ problems 


| have been a top manager 
My parents or relatives have run their 
own business 


| have earned money on my own in high uate 


or college 


1 am interested in all the specialties that neko 
a business function, finance, production, 


marketing, etc. 


| am willing to earn half the money in a big 


firm, in my own firm 


| don’t think luck will influence success as 


much as my own efforts 


People enjoy working for me, even if they 


‘don’t like me 


I've been turned down for coming up with a- 


“better way”’ 


| am good at picking out people who are 
good workers 


‘My favorite piece of office furniture is my chair 


My age is in the thirties 


- [don't give up easily 


1 am the first born child in my family 
Score 3 points for each yes, 2 for ma 


maybe. 


te, 


maybe, and 1 
40 or more indicates you have the potential. Go 
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send descriptive brochures. 
OO sCYess, | wish to register for the seminar | have circled below. | understand | may cancel up to one 


RP 


“Developing Marketing Strategy for En- 
trepreneurial Venture” seminar which 
will show you how to develop a market- 
ing plan, what are the most effective 
strategies, preparing a return on invest- 
ment analysis, selecting and motivating 
manufacturer’s reps, how to avoid new 
product: disasters, sources of marketing 
help. : . and many others. 


k before th 
wee ore the day of the seminar. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
SBA, how the business plan influences | 
the decision, and much more. Boston/Marriott Worcaster/Ctark U. 
i How to Start, Finance, and Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
» Manage Your Own Small Business May 3 — 30 — 5 
Thursday, iday, turday, 
May 10 April 6 April 7 
How to develop I-How to Raise Capital Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
marketing strategies | _ April 19 Aprit 20 April 21 
usiness 1 Developing Marketing Strategies Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
for new b April 26 April 27 April 28 
Managi ial Vent Thursday, 
Learn from Bernie Goldhirsh who built : Managing an Entrepreneuriat Venture May 17 
three magazines from the ground up and ’ 
just debuted Inc. and from John Quagli- | 
aroli who learned from IBM and Citicorp. Name Title Telephone No.( =) 
These men will be your instructors at the | | Company Street city 2p 


1 Chargemy ( )Visa ( )MasterCharge ( ) American Express 


Expires__ 


© Enclosed is my check for $150, payable to CEM 311 Main Street, Worcester, MA. 01608 


_ My card no. 


Signature 


(or register by phone: (617) 755-0770) 
Mail to Center for Entrepreneurial Management, 311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 01608 
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live 
learn 


At Tufts University this summer. In addition to our full 
program of academic course work, special offerings this 


summer include: 
; e PRE-MEDICAL SESSION 
e INSTITUTE on AMERICAN LANGUAGE, 
CULTURE and UNIVERSITY LIFE 
e THE TUFTS SUMMER THEATRE 
e INSTITUTE in CLASSICAL HUMANITIES 
e WORKSHOP for TEACHERS and ADVANCED 
STUDENTS of FRENCH and SPANISH 


For bulletin and application, TUFTS 


call (617) 628-5000, Ext. 327 
UNIVERSITY 


or write: 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Tufts University 
Summer School Office, 
Medford, MA 02155. 


LET’S GO CHEAP! 


The Harvard students who put these guides 


Jim Carson 


together really get around. Exploring Europe’s most 
exciting cities and most beautiful countryside while 
discovering bargains everywhere. Thousands of 
money-saving places to eat and stay are rechecked 
each year. The bestselling LET’S GO: EUROPE 
“rightly claims to be the bible for money-conscious 
student travelers...for non-student travelers, too?’ 

— Travel Weekly. $5.95 paperbound. And the individ- 
ual country guides—FRANCE, BRITAIN & IRELAND, 
and the brand-new ITALY—go into more detail 
about cities, history, art, festivals, prices, etc. 

than any other budget guides. $3.95 or $4.95 


each, at bookstores now. 


2 Park Avenue, N.Y. 10016 seemed 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Graphic Arts *Death and Dying 


Production (Seminar) 
May 217 - June 29 June 25 - August 3 
Dynamics of Management 


May 21 - June 29 
Courses are 4 credits; $129/credit - $516/course 
“Also open to non-credit participants: $285/course 


SPECIAL INSTITUTES 
Math for Non-Mathematicians: 
Overcoming Math Anxiety 
June 11 - July 6 July 9 - August 3 
2 credits 2 credits 
open to non-credit participants 


Art Therapy Children’s Literature 
July 9-18 July 18-27 July 9 - July 27 
2 credits 2 credits 4 credits 
Graduate Graduate 


Summer School Office 
Simmons College 

300 The Fenway 
Boston, MA 02115 


For further information 
send this coupon to: 


Phone: 738-3128 J 
| 
Please send information to: { 
General brochure and 
Name preregistration form 
( Art Therapy brochure | 

Address O Children’s Literature | 
brochure 
Zip 
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The student 
overpopulation: More 


bodies than bedrooms 


Despite lower enrollments, the schools 
face a serious housing shortage 


by Wendy Kubitschek 


Bune University had a prob- 
lem with nomads last September. 
That was what everyone called 
the more than 500 students who 
arrived on campus to find that the 
housing they'd been promised 
just wasn’t available yet. 

Three hundred of them were 
lodged in Boston-area hotels for a 
week or so, at rates averaging 
about $20 a night each. The rest 
were squeezed into dorm lounges, 
often three to a room, until the 
university could finish renovat- 
ing the apartments it had recently 
purchased and discover where it 
had vacancies. 

For the most part, the nomads 
accepted the inconvenience with 
resignation and/or humor. But 
housing shortages are no joke at 
Boston University and other area 
schools — they are, in fact, a 
steadily growing problem. More 
and more students are asking for 
dormitory space, and it’s becom- 
ing harder to create it. 

It all began with the baby 
boom, which has given us a 
college-age population that is still 
increasing. In fact, last year’s 
high-school graduating class was 
the largest ever, according to 
Wesley Christenson, public rela- 
tions director at BU. Colleges 
have kept up with the rate, and in 
some cases surpassed it: between 
1960 and 1970, the number of 
college students in the Boston 
area jumped from 60,000 to 
100,000. Some schools con- 
tinued to grow through the ‘70s, 
while others held the line; at Bos- 
ton College, for instance, the 
undergraduate enrollment went 
from 6231 in 1969 to 8483 in 
1978, while at BU, the under- 
graduate enrollment has re- 
mained about 12,000 for the last 
five years. 

The problem, at BU and else- 
where, is the increasing number 
of students who are choosing to 
live in dormitories instead of 
private housing. Freshmen, who 
at BU are required to live in 
dorms unless they commute from 
home, seem to prefer them any- 
way; five years ago 77 percent of 
them requested dorm housing, 
and last year 90 percent did so. 


And older students seem to be 
considerably less attracted to 
apartment life these days. Says 
Robert Alsworth, BU’s be- 
leaguered director of housing, 
“We're getting considerably more 
returning students than we statis- 
tically have the right to expect.” 

Boston College has noticed the 
same phenomenon. ‘'Eighty- 
seven. percent of our applicants 
included housing® requests last 
year,” said Pam Lassiter, assist- 
ant to the vice-president for stu- 
dent affairs. ‘‘They’ve gone 
straight up.” 

Part of the blame lies with the 
colleges’ expansionist recruiting 
policies; they’re trying to protect 
themselves against the projected 
drop in the applicant pool of 20 
percent by 1983. ‘‘That’s why 
we're recruiting in so many OPEC 
and Third World countries,” said 
Christenson. But while national 
and international students are 
good insurance against declines in 
enrollment, they need housing 
and commuters don’t. 

And if that’s a problem for big 
schools that have their own 
dorms, it’s even more of one for 
small schools that don’t. The 
1250-student Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, which must 
lease all its dorm space from 
Emmanuel and Wheelock Col- 
leges, has always had problems 
with housing, according to Hous- 
ing Director Gavin MacHutchin. 
Now the school is recruiting stu- 
dents from farther away, to in- 
crease its proportion of out-of- 
state students to 80 percent. Not 
surprisingly, applications for 
dorm housing increase at least 
five to 10 percent every year, 
from 320 in 1976, to 350 in 1977, 
to just under 400 this year. 

Harvard University has off- 
campus students who want to re- 
turn to the undergraduate 
school’s house system. ‘We've 
had many more requests from 
students wanting to come back on 
campus,” says Sue Neer, a Har- 
vard housing officer. ‘‘The num- 
ber in apartments is decreasing 
.... It’s very crowded on cam- 
pus, but it’s worse off campus.” 

Much of the off-campus hous- 


ing squeeze can be traced to the 
increasing proportion of apart- 
ments — as many as 10 percent, 
according to Neer — being con- 
verted to condominiums in Cam- 
bridge. The same problem exists 
in Brookline, where the town has 
passed a moratorium on evic- 
tions for condominium conver- 
sion from January 1 to June 15 of 
this year. Although state Sen. 
Jack Backman (D-Brookline) feels 
the moratorium will be extended, 
some attorneys think such a ban 
would be illegal. 

Boston, Brookline and Cam- 
bridge also have rent control, 
which further decreases the num- 
ber of apartments available to stu- 
dents. ‘‘The landlord could rent 
an apartment to a family for, say, 
$250 a month” before rent con- 
trol, says Backman. ‘Or he could 
put in four or five students and 
get $100 a month apiece.” Even at 
those higher rents, students filled 
up much of north Brookline and 
the area around Commonwealth 
Avenue in Allston-Brighton. 

Families, who generally cause 
less wear on property and take 
fewer parking spaces than do stu- 
dents, are usually considered to 
be more desirable tenants. So in 
1971, when rent control was 
instituted, families returned to the 
areas, and many students were 
squeezed out. 

But the rental-housing situa- 
tion is being complicated by Bos- 
ton’s policy of vacancy decon- 
trol: a landlord can increase the 
rent on a given apartment when a 
tenant leaves: With an estimated 
student-turnover rate of 25 to 30 
percent annually, Backman says, 
“you (again) have a situation 
where students can outbid famil- 
ies. 

Then again, high rents make 
dorm prices look better. ““Now 
dorms aren’t that much more 
expensive,” says MacHutchin, 
whose office charges $2600 an- 
nually for a room. And other area 
schools are considerably cheaper: 
BC charges between $1000 and 
$1200, MIT between $1000 and 
$1400, and BU between $1250 
and $1400. 

In addition, universities often 
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make more responsible landlords 
than individuals do. “Once a land- 
lord converts to students, up- 
keep and maintenance are no 
longer so important .... They 
anilk the property to get the high- 
est income with the least amount 
of input,”’ says Backman. “I mean 
space heaters, inadequate heat 
and wiring, poor bath facilities.” 
Many universities, on the other 
hand, have been working to 
imprqve their housing. 

Another attraction is the pro- 
tection colleges provide, by hir- 
ing security forces for their cam- 
puses. ‘A lot more people stay on 
campus because it’s safer,’’ says 
Trace Leger, assistant to the 
director of residence life at 
Simmons College. Simmons, with 
an undergraduate enrollment of 
1650 women, has a contract with 
a private security company. The 
larger schools even have their 
own police departments: as of last 
September, BU had 30 officers, 
MIT had 55, Harvard had 65, and 
Northeastern had 45 officers and 
17 security guards. 

Finally, restrictions such as 
dress codes, curfews and visita- 


tion limits, which students found. 


so irksome years ago, have been 
abandoned almost entirely. With 
the end of such parietal rules, 
‘‘there’s no real reason not to live 
in university housing,’ says 
Dean Edward Robinson of 
Northeastern. 

But such popularity produces 


demand of troublesome dimen- 
sions, and so far schools have 
been hard-pressed to find a solu- 
tion. Buying or building new 
space is not only expensive but 
also risky, given the projected 
drop in the student population; 
renting is subject to the same 
market pressures that produced 
the demand in the first place; and 
crowding students by squeezing 
more of them into rooms or con- 
verting dormitory lounges to liv- 
ing space is inconvenient and an- 
noying for them at best. 

However, it’s also temporary, 
quick, and easiest for the schools, 
and so tends to be their first re- 
sort. Northeastern, for example, 
which several years ago reduced 
the number of students placed in 
some of its rooms, returned the 
rooms to their original capacity 
last year. “Students feel condi- 
tions are crowded, and I guess 
they are, but it’s either do that or 
turn people away,” says Robin- 
son. He doesn’t like the idea of 
converting lounges because he 
feels they ought to be saved for 
general student use. 

BC officials think so, too, but 
sometimes they use lounges as 
temporary housing anyway. “‘It’s 
not an imposition,” explains Las- 
siter. ‘‘In fact, students who get in 
there frequently don’t want to 
leave. Some have actually peti- 
tioned the rest of the hall to let 
them stay.” 

Harvard has a slightly dif- 


ferent definition of the problem. 
Crowding there means three 
people sharing two rooms instead 
of one. ‘Harvard lives in the lap 
of luxury,” says Neer. ‘In terms 
of space per person, we're much 
better off than ether univer- 
sities.”’ 

Harvard hasn't been forced to 
rent space, but a lot of other 
schools have. Simmons College 
suddenly found itself with 40 
extra students last August, and 
quickly rented a floor at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Nursing School. 
Northeastern has been renting the 
top two floors of the Huntington 
Avenue YMCA for the past two 
years, and even has a private 
elevator there. And BC, which 
used to lease apartments in the 
Cleveland Circle area, now puts 
up 82 students at Pine Manor 
Junior College and 98 at St. Ga- 
briel’s Monastery. The mona- 
stery actually makes a very good 
dorm, says Lassiter: ‘With those 
long halls with rooms down the 
sides, meeting people is easy.” 
But housing at BC is still so tight 
that bids are out for a new dorm. 
“It'll have 800 beds,” says Las- 


we'll just begin to 


meet housing demands.” 


started con- 


struction last October on an 
apartment building for 375 
people, and it will be ready by 
next year. Robinson isn’t 


frightened at all by the specter of 
a drop in demand. ‘Right now all 
our places are filled up from June 
on,” he says. ‘It would be ideal if 
everything did fall off .... We 
could house married and gradu- 
ate students. ’’ 


M ore grandiose schemes are 


under way at BU, in the form of 
plans for a 35-story academic 
complex. The building is expected 
to house 450 staff and adminis- 
trative offices, thus freeing many 
of the university's brownstones 
on Bay State Road for conver- 
sion to dormitories. 

The permanent residents of 
Bay State Road, however, have 
long been concerned by the 
university's plans for the area. 
BU, which already owns a large 
number of dorms and offices on 
the street, last June unveiled a 
master plan for more expansion 
before the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority. ‘Bay State Road 
is still part of the city, with homes 
and non-student apartments,” 
says Victor N. Themo, head of 
the Bay State Road Civic Associa- 
tion Inc. ‘‘We want to keep it a vi- 
able residential area, not a cam- 
pus of Boston University.” 

Another objection raised to the 
purchase of apartments and 
homes for dorm use has to do 
with their subsequent tax-free 
status. ‘“The majority of us are 
paying one-third of the income of 


_ever, have stayed on the tax rolls. 


our buildings in city taxes,’’ said 
Madeleine Kasdon of the Ken- 
more Area Action Council at a 
residents’ ‘meeting last fall. 
“You're talking about the city 
losing 26 to 30 percent of their 
value each year if these buildings 
become administrative and stu- 
dent housing.” 

BU’s recent acquisitions, how- 


LL 


“The Board of Appeals and city 
of Boston backed residents 100 
percent to make sure they stayed 
there,’ says Themo. He stressed 
that the university has co- 
operated, although perhaps be- 
cause of the possibility that no 
zoning variances will be granted 
by the Board of Appeals until the 
master plan is approved by the 
city. 

Yet another problem with buy- 
ing apartments is presented by 
their current tenants. After BU 
bought 15 buildings in the Park 
Drive-Buswell Street area for a 
reported $16 million, residents 
complained that they were being 
pressured to leave. 

In fact, wherever colleges look 
for housing these days, they seem 
to run into problems. There are 
no real solutions, only alterna- 
tives that are cheaper and bother 
fewer people than others. Relief 
will come, eventually, with a drop 
in the college-age population, but 
then university and college 
officials will probably wish they 
had the problems they do now. & 
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HARVARD 
BARTENDING 
SCHOOL 
Intensive 3 night course. 
Learn cocktail and professional 
bartending. 

Courses begin Mon. evenings at 7:30 
For Information 


or Reservations 
Call 


495-3032 


TAKING THE 


SAT ? 


Join thousands of 
law school applicants 
nationwide in 
Amity’ LSAT 
Review Seminars 


CALL TOLL-FREE FOR 
DETAILS AND LOCAL 
SCHEDULE INFORMATION: 


800-243-4767 Ext.761 


New England 
Bartenders School 
Suc. 


7 
~ ev 
‘ 


480 Boylston Street 
in Copley Square 
Boston, MA 02116 


(617) 247-1600 


LICENSED BY 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


It is if the college prepares 
you for life through study 
and experience. 

At World College West 

the 4-year program links 
general education, work 
experience, study abroad 
and depth study. 
Independent. Residential. 
Co-ed. Near San Francisco. 


world college west 


Summer starts May 
UNH. 


Every summer, college students and other adults from 
throughout the region come to the University of New 
Hampshire to take part in our educational, cultural, 
and recreational activities. Summer begins early at 
New Hampshire's university, but you can join us any- 
time you're ready. 


UNH CREDIT COURSES: Four-week, six-week, and 
eight-week courses for credit are offered in most aca- 
demic areas. And tuition is only $35 per credit for un- 
dergraduate studies, for New Hampshire residents 
and out-of-state visitors alike. 

We schedule classes during the daytime or during 
the evening, so you still have time for your favorite 
summer activities. Or immerse yourself in one of our 
intensive summer programs which include archaeol- 
ogy field schools, European travel and study, marine 
science on the Isles of Shoals, and German Summer 
School of the Atlantic. 


NONCREDIT PROGRAMS: Liven up you summer 
by enrolling in one or more of our informal noncredit 
courses on topics as diverse as timeber-frame home 
design, assertiveness training, caligraphy, photogra- 
phy, time management, landscaping, the occult, and 
24 sections of tennis instruction at various levels of 
ability. 


LEISURE PURSUITS: You are welcome to partici- 
pate in our recreational and cultural activities, 
whether or not you register for summer courses. You 
can purchase an individual or family pass to use our 
outdoor pool, tennis and handball courts, and gym- 
nasium; swim, canoe, or picnic at our 95-acre natural 
recreation area near campus; and compete in one of 
our coeducational softball leagues. 

If it’s entertainment you're after, you can attend 
two popular music concerts and six theatrical plays, 
at a fraction of the cost you may be used to paying for 
fine entertainment. 


Join us. UNH is an equal opportunity, affirmative ac- 
tion education institution. 


University 
of New 
Hampshire 


Summer Session 
P.O. Box 400-X 
Durham, NH 03824 


PO Box 3060- 68 San Rafael, CA 94902 
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Academe’s 


arcades arcan 


Browsing universities’ special collections 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


W....: fanfare, but with a 


great deal ot determination, sev- 
eral local universities have taken 
on a scholarly task of rare ambi- 
tion. By coilecting and organiz- 
ing papers, books and artifacts, 
they are attempting not only to 
preserve the past itself, but also to 
give form to history, to slow its 
blinding rush to an observable 
procession of moments. Their 
collections are an essential ad- 
junct to education: this material is 
the very stuff of that connection 
with the past which informs more 
theoretical classroom teaching. 
Collecting valuable things, of 
course, has been one of the func- 
tions of the university almost as 
long as grading examinations has. 
The idea of these archives, on the 
other hand, is relatively new, dat- 
ing from the conscious decision to 
acquire, catalogue and care for 
material whose value is not ob- 
vious to the untrained. The uni- 
versity is a natural depository for 
memorabilia and esoterica: it is 
populated by scholars, and it has 
unique facilities for storing and 
preserving those scholars’ objets 
d’estime. In the past, stock for the 
collections — much of it unsolic- 
ited — filtered in from diverse 
sources, was assimilated quietly, 
and gathered dust in various 
nooks and crannies. Now it is be- 
ing organized into “special col- 
lections”’ nurtured by a handful 
of curators and their staffs, us- 
ually in association with their 
schools’ libraries and always with 
a sense of real purpose. “We are 
trying,”’ says BU Special Collec- 
tions Director Dr. Howard Got- 
lieb, “‘to write a history of the 
20th century.” At MIT, Histori- 
Continued on page 14 


Eric A. Roth 


BU’s Dr. Howard Gotlieb with Henry Roth’s mailbox and the Oscar awarded for the screenplay of A Star is Born 


make a living loving animals, 
a splash in the Secretarial pool, 
a grand entrance into Respiratory Therapy. 


Enroll now in one of our Holliston Division's 
intriguing, rewarding programs. Animal Technician, 
Respiratory Therapist, Kennel Manager, super 
Secretary—whatever you want to be, the kind of 
training you get here can help you be the best. Call 
for full information about degree programs, financial 
aid, anything. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


—— 


(617)429-6810 Holliston 


Register now, for classes starting June4. D ivision 
100 Summer Street Holliston, MA 01746 


We're proud to be accredited by the New E nd Association of Schools and Colleges. and by the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools. We're an Affirmative stion/ Equal Opportunity College. 


-related field for 


How many of our recent computer graduates have we 
helped find jobs? No school can guarantee you a job. 
And our current job placement record is no assurance 
of similar placement results in the future. But, in the 
last six months of 1978, Control Data Institute in the 
Boston Area helped find jobs in the computer or a— 


Before you enroll, ask for our full placement disclo- 
sure and put our complete placement figures on the 
line against any other technical trade school. 


CONTROL DATA INSTITUTE =: 

(5) an education service of Anoroved Eligible Veterans 
CONTROL DATA CORPORATION BP 4-17 
20 North Avenue Burlington,MA01803 (617)272-4070 
1776 Heritage Drive © Quincy,MA02171 (617) 328-5353 | 
Name 
Address : 
City. State Zip. 
e 
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SALLET FURNITURE CO. 
STUDENT SALE DAYS 


THIS WEEK ONLY 


Li 


TV CART 
Sliding/Home 28% x 15% x 18% H (30 Ib.) 


Organizer | O Available in American Wainut _ O 

48% x 15% x 29% H (101 Ib.) N W finish. Will accommodate all N W 
Shown in Heritage Oak fin- $ portable televisions. Easy-roll $ 

ish. Can be used as work 59.99 casters with tilt shelf for maga- ~ 1 G99 
study or home entertainment zine storage. Ready to 

center. Ready to assemble. Normally $99.00 assemble. Normally $29.99 


LIBRARY UNIT 
W/ DOORS 


24x 16x 72H 


It is designed with the latest 
concealed assembly system 
and all surfaces are covered 
with Herculex & laminate + 


Reg. 109.99 


Now 
$49.99 


Reg. 49.99 
It is designed with the latest 


concealed assembly system 


and all surfaces are covered | 
with Herculex 


2-Drawer 


DESK 
with 
Chrome 
Legs 
41% x17%x29%H 


CAMPAIGN WALL 


Triple engraved pecan finish. Fully assembled. 


Bookcase 64.99 
units 
Normally $39.99 NOW 28.99 Drop nour 120 30 x 12 x 72 ad. 


Hours: 44 Harvard Ave. 
Daily 10-6 4 A i Allston, MA 


Tues. & Fri.. 10-8 FURNITURE COMPANY 782-1891 
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A. Roth 


Arcana 


Continued from page 12 

cal Collections Director Warren 
Seamans says, ‘We are trying to 
preserve history for the future.”’ 

The staple of almost every spe- 
cial collection is the “rare book,” 
the ancient, scarce or near-for- 
gotten volume rich with the past’s 
secrets. In a velvet pouch in Har- 
vard’s Houghton Library, for ex- 
ample, lies a small book of hours 
that was, it is thought, produced 
for Juana “La Loca” (Joanna the 
Mad), a 16th-century queen of 
Castile. It opens to reveal deli- 
cately lettered and _ illuminated 
prayers bordered by vividly col- 
ored illustrations, in an astonish- 
ing contrast of ‘‘flat’’ and “Nat- 
uralistic’”’ styles. At BC’s Thomas 
More Hall, by contrast, the old- 
est ‘‘book”’ in the special collec- 
tion is a smooth brown stone 
about the size of matchbook. 
Pockmarked with scratchings 
identified as purposeful (the lan- 
guage is believed to be ancient 
Chaldee), it is said to date from 
about 2500. BC. 

Treasures like these, though, 
have always been prized. Other 
collections contain less obviously 
valuable volumes and chronicle 
the societies of more recent years. 


Study Toward Your Degree and 
Enjoy Your Vacation—Plan Your 
Summer Around Day, Evening, 
and Weekend Courses 


Flexible Scheduling: Two 6-week sessions 
June 9-July 19/July 21-Aug. 30 


Plus other special sessions during June, July, and August 


SELECT FROM HUNDREDS OF UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE COURSES 
Arts and Sciences 
Health Sciences 
Teacher Education 
Business Administration 
Pharmacy 
Special Workshops 
Non-Credit Programs For Adults 


SELECT SPECIAL SUMMER INSTITUTES 
(Four related courses in each Institute - with 
tuition reduction): 
Theatre — Acting and Directing (Undergraduate) 
Media Arts — Audio and Television Production 
an America in Crisis (Graduate) 


SUMMER OF SCIENCE — A complete year of 
academic or pre-professional training in two 
summer sessions. 

Biology/Chemistry/ Mathematics/Physics 
-over 90 sections to choose from. 


GRADUATE BUSINESS CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 
For liberal arts and science graduates. This 
intensive summer o—— is designed for those 
lacking an ‘academic business background to 
improve their job prospects. Classes Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, plus five Mondays. 
May 29 - Aug. 2. The Program's 12 credits are fully 
applicable to our M.B.A. degree program. The 
Program is offered at The Brooklyn Center and 
at the 92nd St. Y in Manhattan. 
The 22-acre LIU carnpus is just minutes away from downtown 
Manhattan. All public transportation (subway and bus lines) 
and the LIRR are nearby. Parking available. 


.. & Summer Office E 4/17 
tcday | LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
for detailison !' THE BROOKLYN CENTER 
how you can University Plaza, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 
PLAN YOUR (212) 834-6020 
SUMMER OF Please send me details on: 
79 at LIU C How to plan my Summer of '79 at 
BROOKLYN LIU/Brooklyn Center 
CENTER D Fall 1979 (Bulletin Available) 
Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 
Phone 


An Equal Opportunity /Attirmative Action institution ‘ 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR HIGHER GOALS 


E. Virginia Williams, Director 


Graded Classes Daily at All Levels 
Beginners through Professionals 
Special Classes for Children, Boys and Adults 
For information, rates and registration 
call 617-338-8034, 12 noon to 6:00 p.m. 


The Boston School of Ballet is the official 
_ school of the Boston Ballet Company 


7 Clarendon St, Boston, MA 


9th Annual 
Summer institute on the Media Arts 


June 17 - July @@ 1979 © 


Held at Hampshire College, Amherst, Massachusetts, and 
sponsored by the University Film Study Center in Cambridge. 


An intensive professional and personal experience in the 
media arts. Academic credit available. Partially supported by the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 


One week courses: Producing Independent Film, Arts Administration, 
Editing, Color Studio Video Workshop, Digital Video Synthesis Work- 
shop, Photography Workshop, Future Landscapes, Color Photography 
Workshop, Electronic Music Workshop, Taking Film Outside, and The 
Future. 

Two week course: Holography Workshop 

Three week courses: Documentary Production Workshop, Anthro- 
pological Film, Screenwriting, Animation, and Fiimmaking Workshop. 


Faculty: Richard Leacock, Jean Rouch, Robert Breer, Frank Daniel, Don 
Pennebaker, Pat Jaffe, Richard Kapp, Ed Emshwiller, Harriet Casdin- 
Silver, Jerome Liebling, and others. 


For complete program information, Executive Director 
contact: University Film Study Center, 
18 Vassar Street, Room 120, 
Cambridge, Ma. 02139. 
(617)253-7612. 


Curators Eleanor Garvey and Rodney Dennis with a book of hours from Harvard's Houghton Library collection 
3 
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Photos by Eric A. Roth 


Take Simmons College’s Knapp 
Collection of 19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury children’s literature, where 
the lost dream of progressing 
from rags to riches lives on in 
Horatio Alger’s From Canal Boy 
to President (1881) and From 
Farm Boy to Senator (1882), the 
inspirational biographies of James 
Garfield and Daniel Webster. 
And for anyone in need of a 
stiffer dose of the 19th-century 
ethos, there is an 1845 issue of 
Youth’s Companion, which ad- 
vertises itself as ‘‘A Family Paper 
Devoted to Piety, Morality and 
Brotherly Love — No Sectarian- 
ism — No Controversy.” 
Simmons’s Moreland Collec- 
tion offers a less idealized ac- 
count of this country’s last cen- 
tury, in such volumes as A Nar- 
rative of the Life of Frederick 
Douglass, an American Slave (an 
autobiography published in 1845 
at the Boston office of the Anti- 
Slavery Society) and Voices from 
Prison (a haunting 1847 book of 


<inmates’ poetry). The most in- 


triguing title in the collection, ac- 
tually, belongs to an 1839 work, 
If Christ Came to Chicago. 


M any of the local collec- 


tions provide tools for investi- 
gating the lives of people who 
have, by work and deed, inalter- 
ably transformed ours. The 
books, manuscripts and notes in 
the Leonardo da Vinci study at 
Brandeis’s Goldfarb Library, for 
example, make up what Special 
Collections Librarian Victor Berch 
proudly calls the ‘‘third-best col- 
lection of its kind in the coun- 
try. 

The estimated three-and-one- 
half miles of manuscript housed 
at Houghton Library offer any 
number of ways into classic lit- 
erature. Open a tattered volume 


and — voila! — you find Mel-: 


ville’s Billy Budd in the author's 
own handwriting, just a note- 
book of ideas, before printing, 
binding and mass production. 

Boston University’s contem- 
porary collections contain the pa- 
pers of more than 900 modern 
notables. There is 40 years of 
daily correspondence between 
Bette Davis and her mother. Even 
the “old blue books” of former 
student Martin Luther King Jr. 
are here, along with the ominous 
mounds of hate mail he received 
and saved. (The FBI came to BU 
to read the mail immediately af- 
ter King’s assassination.) 

Gotlieb’s office is liberally 
sprinkled with such conversa- 
tion pieces as the mailbox from 
novelist Henry Roth’s Maine 
duck farm, the Oscar won by the 
motion picture A Star is Born, 
and the pen used by Eugene Bur- 
dick when he wrote The Ugly 
American. 

Tufts University’s Edward R. 
Murrow Center of Public Diplo- 
macy maintains an extensive col- 
lection of the papers of that late 
reporter, along with such mem- 


- orabilia as the shofar he received 


from the state of Israel and the 
table where he sat during the 
Blitz, listening to German bombs 
and broadcasting for the folks 
back home. 

The large Spanish Civil War 


collection at Brandeis consists of 
more than 6000 books, pam- 
phlets and artifacts that help to il- 
luminate the bloody triumph of 
fascism in that country. A small 
but significant collection re- 
minds the visitor of one of his- 
tory’s grimmer chapters, the story 
of the World War II Jewish un- 
derground. There are desperately 
worded newsletters exhorting 
Jews to bear arms and fight, and 
the infamous yellow patches of 
cloth marked with the six-pointed 
Star. 


A first-hand view of the Rus- 


sian Revolution awaits you back 
at Houghton Library, where the 
papers of Leon Trotsky rest. Ac- 


cess to this collection of material 
from the period of Trotsky’s ex- 
ile in Mexico has been restricted, 
but it will be opened to the pub- 
lic in January. 

Fine art is part of many of the 
collections. Boston College main- 
tains a priceless collection of 
18th- and 19th-century Japanese 
prints, representing the golden 
age of Japanese printmaking. 
Brandeis features more than 3000 
prints by Honore Daumier, the 
19th-century French lithog- 
rapher and satirist. And a revela- 
tory 1929 portrait of Albert Ein- 
stein highlights MIT’s fine col- 


-lection of portraits. 


Logically enough, MIT has also 
amassed a large collection of in- 
struments and inventions that 


From MIT's Historical Collections: a genuine tonometer (left) and Scott Ferguson with an early computer memory and the golden scales 


helped revolutionize technology 
over the past century. The model 
of the ‘‘magnetic memory core”’ 
seems innocuous enogh — just a 
network of wire entombed in a 
transparent tile’ But this ar- 
rangement first provided com- 
puters with a means of memory, 
making the computer age a real- 
ity. The inventor, Jay Forrester, is 
one of 30 men to be inducted into 
the National Inventors’ Hall of 
Fame. 

A delicate set of golden scales 
(said to have belonged to Em- 
press Marie Louise, Napoleon I’s 
second wife) and a gadget called a 
tonometer are both part of the 
collection, two more ironic foot- 
notes to a study of aesthetics and 
technology. (The tonometer, an 


impressively eccentric-looking 
cross between a set of electric 
dentures and a bottle-capper, was 
used in MIT's ‘food technolo- 
gies’ department to measure the 
toughness of various foods.) 
MIT has been somewhat for- 
tunate in being able to assemble 
its collections from sources on the 
campus. The lifeblood of most 
special collections is the donation 
from outside, and it sometimes 


seems that every endowment tells . 


a story. 

The Gutenberg Bible that rests 
in Harvard’s Widener Library, for 
example, was donated by the 
Widener family in the 1940s. It 
had been purchased by the grand- 
father of Harry Elkins Widener as 

Continued on page 16 


PEQUOD TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


In Counseling and Psychotherapy 
Applications are now open for the Fall 1979 Pequod Training 
Program. The program includes groups and courses in a wide 
range of therapeutic approaches and an expanded practicum 
program. The program is open to persons new to the field as 
well as practitioners seeking enrichment. 

Pequod Training Program, 1145 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 354-6259 


Boston Conservatory of Music 


8 The Fenway 
Boston, Mass. 02215 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 


6 weeks, June 25 - Aug. 3 


DANCE 
June 11 - Aug. 3 


For More Information, Please Write 
for Brochure or Call 536-6340 


Summer Music at Longy 


advanced musician. 


This summer the Longy School of Music will offer 
many opportunities for music performance and 
study. Private vocal and instrumental instruction, 
String, wind, and piano ensembles, and a number 
of special two, four, and eight-week worksheps are 
available to children, high school and college 
students, and adults, from the beginner to the 


~ 


near the Cambridge 


The Longy School occupies a beautiful 100 year 
old mansion, two blocks north of Harvard Square 


Common. Our summer 


semester begins June 18th. Call or write for a free 
brochure and discover Longy this summer. 


Longy School of Music 


Roman Totenberg, director 
One Follen Street 
Cambridge, MA. 02138 
876-0956 


<4 Houghton 


A boisterous comedy 
of life, death and . 
everything afterwards 


TimeTrip 


author of Little America 


A California computer expert travels back 
in time to the age of GILGAMESH in a 
brilliantly comic novel about the small 
mysteries: INFINITY, for example. REIN- 
CARNATION. MULTIPLE ORGASMS 
FOR MEN. And THE BUDDHA...a big 
sweety who has known, all along, that IT 
IS ALL CONNECTED. 


$4.95, paper, $8.95, cloth. Now at your bookstore 


Mit fin 


2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 02107 
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etching 
drawing film 
painting video art history * 
sculpture jewelry 
ceramics printmaking 
weaving stained glass 
silkscreeri 
lithography 
Day and evening industrial design 
courses = graphic design 
3 photography 
sessions illustration 
$35. per credit art education 


To request a summer catalog, write or call 661-6610. 


364 Brookline Ave. Program of Continuing Education 
Boston, MA 02215 Massachusetts College of Art 


23RD 


YEAR WORKSHOP 


COMPLETE THEATRE 
TRAINING 


STAGE MOVEMENT, SPEECH, MUSIC 


; THEATRE, DRAMA THERAPY 
Beginner to advanced levels. Since 1956. Vet 
approved. Non-profit org. 

Days, evenings, private Saturday youth classes. 


For your Free Brochure or interview, write, call or visit 


656 BEACON ST. (Kenmore Sq.) 
BOSTON, MA 02215 266-6840 


Special Summer Program 
Pandit Shashi Nayak, Director 
Learn: 
Rhythm — Learn to play Indian handrums (Tabla, Pakhawaj & Dholak) 
including the rhythms of India and their application to Western music. 
Music — Theory & practical uses of Indian classical music on your own 
instrument, such as flute, violine, piano, saxophone, etc. 
Plus: 
Free Musical Open House every Thursday 8:00-10:00 p.m. with refreshments. All 
welcome! Musicians please bring your instruments. 

Group and Private Sessions throughout the Summer. 
For Info Call 738-4084 230 Fuller St., Brookline, MA 02146 


camera repair 
offset printing 


Approved for Veterans 
Classes 8 - 2 daily 


227-0155 


North Bennet 
Street Industrial School 


fog climate for 
accomplishment... 


at 
c.w. post 


For Degree Credit 

For Accelerated Learning 
For Career Development 
For Personal Enrichment 


THREE SUMMER SESSIONS (DAY & EVENING) 
MAY 21-JUNE 22/JUNE 25-JULY 27/JULY 30-AUG. 31 
ATTEND ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE SESSIONS 
WEEKEND COLLEGE CLASSES BEGIN JUNE 30. JULY 7 or 8 
Summer courses are also availabie at the Suffolk Brarch Campus, 
Brentwood. L! (516) 273-5112 

Visiting Undergraduate 

and Graduate Students Invited 

For the summer bulletin, phone (516) 299-2431 
or mail coupon. 


Summer Session Office G 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


post center 


GREENVALE, NEW YORK 11548 
An Equa! Opportunity Affirmative Action Institution 


Please send me the Summer '79 Bulletin. 
Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 


PUT A LITTLE CLASS IN YOUR LIFE 


Join us in the 
Summer School 
at Middlesex 
Classes start Day and Evening’ 
A second term starts 


June 11 
July 16 


Non-credit areas 


* Professional Development 
* Personal Development 


Credit course areas 

* Business Administration 
*English * Math 
*Science * Humanities * Career Development 
* Social Science 


* Travel/Real Estate 
* Secretarial Studies 
(* And More) 


For more information, visit, write or call 


Middlesex Community Colleg: 
Summer School 

Box T 

Bedford, MA 01730 
Telephone 275-8910 x240 


If you are looking forward to a career, not just a job, then 
Gibbs is the place to start. You have talent, poise, confidence, 
and intelligence—all the hallmarks of a college graduate. 

Now get the only remaining ingredient you need for success— 
marketable business skills. 

In Katharine Gibbs Entrée® Program, you gain typing and 
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Continued from page 15 

a gift for his grandson, a young 
book collector. Unfortunately, 
Harry took a fateful trip on the 
Titanic before he even learned of 
the gift. 

Boston College could hardly re- 
fuse the gift of a 15th-century 
book of hymns from Cardinal Eu- 
genio Pacelli, who later became 
Pope Pius XII. 

Frank Batcheller was a North- 
eastern University alumnus and a 
pioneer in radio engineering who 
counted Marconi, Edison and 
Lindbergh among his friends. He 
donated more than 6000 photos, 
autographs, books and papers to 
Northeastern’s Dodge Library 
shortly before his death. 

Unfortunately, collections do 
not always fall neatly into the 
universities’ laps. A 1971 ruling 
by the IRS, removing previously 
allowed tax exemptions for 
people who donate ‘their own 
works” to libraries, has dried 
things up a bit. Schools generally 
funnel some money into special 
collections (often just to pay staff 
salaries), but for the most part, 
one director claims, the collec- 
tions “are funded nebulously.” 
One thing is sure — few of the 
schools have the financial re- 
sources to buy on the open mar- 
ket with any consistency. 

Therefore, the schools must 
sometimes make a pitch for cov- 
eted collections, and the degree of 
their success often depends on the 
savvy of the curator. Gotlieb cas- 
ually states that soliciting collec- 
tions is simply a matter of per- 
suasion. “At Boston University, 
we try to make the donor feel that 
BU is now his university.” Sim- 
ilar sentiments were expressed by 
Victor Berch, who admits that 
often curators must “coerce, coax 
and cajole.”’ 


D espite the painstaking ef- 


forts expended in acquiring the 
collections and the incredible 
value of some of the artifacts thus 
accumulated, curators do not en- 
vision the material as museum 
pieces but as educational and re- 
search tools. Harvard curator 
Rodney Dennis says that the col- 
lections’ proper function is “‘to at- 
tract faculty and intellects from 


all over the world and provide 


material for students.” 

Special collections are usually 
accessible to “anyone who comes 
in the name of scholarship.” Far 
from being a euphemism for ex- 
clusivity, this means that the col- 
lections are open to any inter- 
ested party. Apparently, how- 
ever, they are sometimes over- 
looked by those closest to them. 
BC Special Collections Librarian 
Frank Seegraber says, “It’s im- 
portant to gain a reputation off- 
campus, because on campus, 
we're sometimes like prophets — 
unappreciated.” 

Educational value aside, the 
collections are often fascinating 
for the unique personal glimpses 
they provide. 

At Harvard, the title page of 
the manuscript of “Hiawatha” 
betrays an author unsure of his 
title. A crossed-out word at the 
top of the page must have been an 
earlier choice; only Longfellow’s 
change of heart spared genera- 
tions of fifth-graders from hav- 
ing to recite the epic poem 
‘“’Manabozha.” 

At Northeastern, a letter from 
Daniel Webster to Boston Mayor 
Thomas Lyman Jr. confirms ar- 
chivist Albert M. Donley’s char- 
acterization of Webster as an 
‘atrocious speller.” 

There is even some comfort in 
discovering that political hype 
and hyperbole were not invented 
yesterday. As long ago as 1920, it 
turns out, Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor Calvin Coolidge was but- 
tering up one Robert W. Lull by 
writing him, ‘While I was born in 
Vermont, | find that I am related 
to almost everybody in Massa- 
chusetts.”” 

Finds like that can make an en- 
tire collection special. e 
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The competency- 


testing controversy 


What if Johnny can’t read 
his high-school diploma? 


by F.S. Frail 


W... university graduates 


in China flunked high-school- 
level tests, scoring poorly on 
those technical subjects that were 
supposedly their areas of special- 
ization, official blame fell on — 
whom else? — the Gang of Four. 
Although Americans have no such 
quartet available, we are con- 
vinced nonetheless that our edu- 
cational system has let us down as 
badly as any devised by Jiang 
Qing. 

A 1978 Gallup poll deter- 
mined that only 36 percent of the 
public gave American schools a 

“satisfactory” rating. The Board 
of Education of Massachusetts 
surveyed 3000 parents, students, 
educators, business people and 
school-committee members and 
discovered that “81 percent of the 
general public and 74 percent of 
educators agreed that many stu- 

_dents are graduating from high 
school without needed basic 
skills.’’ 

Fed by the fact that SAT scores 
have declined steadily during the 
past decade, the public’s dissatis- 
faction with public schools has 
given birth to back-to-basics 
campaigns — supposedly advo- 
cating a return to traditional 
teaching of the Three Rs — and, 
along with it, the minimum-com- 
petency movement. 

The minimum-competency 
movement got roiling in the mid- 
‘70s, when ‘states entered what 
had-been by’ tradition the domain 


of local school districts and be- 


gan to mandate, through either 
legislation or state boards of 
education, minimum-compe- 
tency standards plus testing to as- 
certain that such standards were 
being met. As of February of this 
year, 36 states had stipulated 
some kinds of competency re- 
quirements. 


Competency tests usually test . 


“basic skills” (reading, writing 
and computing); ‘‘life skills’ 
(application of basic skills to 
‘real-life’ situations, e.g., order- 
ing from a menu, writing a busi- 
ness letter), or both. The Educa-: 


‘ tional Testing Service (ETS), the 


people who brought you SATs, 
have developed an exam called 
the Basic Skills Assessment test, 
which is widely used for testing 
competency. And McGraw Hill's 
California Testing Board mar-. 
kets what is probably the best- 
selling test produced by a com- 
mercial publishing house. Both 
tests were based on government 
studies, surveys of school dis- 
tricts and the opinion of aca- 
demic specialists. It often takes 
up to five years to produce a test, 
but ETS got out its BSA in a 
school-year’s time, because of the 
sudden demand for a tangible 
means to measure competency. 
All this began as programs for 
testing high-school students to 
determine if they had the basic 
skills to qualify for graduation. 
Unfortunately, not every gradu- 


ate does possess the skills. that 


schooling is supposed to give him 


Zt 


‘or her; the National Assessment 


of Educational Programs estim- 
ates that 13 percent of high- 
school grads are functional illit- 
erates, ur le, for example, to 
write a shopping list. 


Fics the most drastic ef- 
fort made in the area of compe- 
tency testing was Florida’s ad- 
ministering a statewide test to- 
116,000 high-school juniors of 
October of 197771In Dade County 
(Miami), 42 percent of the stu- 


dents failed the math section, 11 
percent flunked ‘“communica- 
tions,” which tested for such 
reading skills as understanding a 


road map and successfully filling’ 


out an application. In Jackson- 
ville, scores were even worse: 45 
percent failed math, 14 percent 
communications. Juniors who 
failed the test were allowed two 
more tries; after the third failure, 
they received a “‘certificate of at- 
tendance” instead of a diploma. 
(Florida also outlawed ‘‘social 
passing,” the practice of gradu- 


Jason Potter 


ating students who had attended 
school for many years but were 
not capable of passing out of the 
school system on their academic 
merits). 

Nationally, Saal of the public 
and many. educators were 
shocked by Florida’s action. In 
Florida, 10 black students filed 
suit in federal court challenging 
the constitutionality of Florida’s 
Educational Accountability Act, 
which prescribed the testing. The 


case, Debra P. v. Turlington, 


Continued on page 18 
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CAPE COD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
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SUMMER 1979 


SESSION | - JUNE 18 TO JULY 13 
Drawing and Painting on the Maine Coast 
Maine Coast Ecology — Woodworking 


Tailor college learning to your own 
life, interests, and goals. Work closely 
with a College-appointed Program Ad- 
visor to design your own curriculum. | ) 


Continuing Education Program 
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June 18 - August 2 
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Boston University 
‘Summer Term 


FIRST SESSION: MAY 22—JUNE 29 
SECOND SESSION: JULY 2—AUGUST 10 


Campus-Free College does not discriminate 
in admissions on the basis of color, religion, 
sex, age or national origin. 


@ome to Cornell 
his Summer 


Where else can you polish your writing skills 
and learn to use a computer or be in an under- 
graduate prelaw program and take a course in 
intaglio printing? Where else can you interact 
with so diverse a group of faculty and students 
in a uniquely attractive setting of hills, lakes, 
gorges, and waterfalls? 


subjects ranging from Anthropology to Theology. You can study 
Communication in Washington or Education in Moscow, the 
Philosophy of Art or the Philosophy of Science, the Psychology 
of Learning, or the Psychology of Play. There is something for 
college students and college teachers; for sociologists and psy- 
chologists, for mathematicians and computer technicians, for 
business majors and music minors. You can study Biology or 

- Broadcasting, Counseling or Classics, Photography or Physics, 
Social Education or Social Work. From Logic to Rhetoric, from 
theory to practice, from morning ‘til evening Boston University 
has what you need—and this 


Here at Cornell, you can fulfill requirements, 
complete courses in order to accelerate, or 

simply take the time to study those appealing 
—_ for which you've never before had the 


peanes = er ake summer, it just might be the a Boston University Summer Term 
wy best investment you'llever 755 Commonwealth Ave. 
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Testing 
Continued from page 17 
charges that the law is discrimin- 
atory against blacks and other 
minorities, as well as unconstitu- 
tional. 

The similar application of com- 
petency tests in other states, 
though less harsh, has generated 
,much controversy. Critics of such 
‘testing question the value of 
denying diplomas to students 
who have made it through 12 
years of school, often at consid- 
erable odds, and see it as just one 
more way of labeling certain kids 
as losers. Ironically, it is just these 
students who most need a di- 
ploma to find work. 

Stephen K. Bailey, a Harvard 
professor and member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Education, 
served on an Academy panel that 
examined the competency move- 
ment at HEW’s request and re- 
ported its findings in a report en- 
titled ‘Improving Educational 
Achievement.’’ According to 


_ Bailey, the panel concluded that 


“If you're going to use tests, then 
the testing should be done at the 
third-, fourth-, fifth-grade levels, 
and used diagnostically to find 
out early on where kids are not 
learning, and concentrate on 
those deficiencies. You don’t 
lower the boom in the 11th or 


12th grades — that’s not effec- 
tive, long-range commitment to 
improving education.” 

He asks, ‘“‘What is compe- 
tency; how is it being defined? 
It’s not a scientific measurement, 
but a political art form, what the 
public will stand for. It seems a 
strange and naive solution, a sim- 
plistic solution to a complex prob- 
lem. 

“I was once a member of the 
Board of Regents and I know that 
in two years, when New York’s 
competency-testing program (re- 
portedly one of the toughest in 
the nation) goes into effect, there 
will be school districts in New 
York City with 90 percent of its 
students failing the test. Then 
you'll have a social revolution. 
And no one has explained satis- 
factorily to me what you do with 
those who fail.”’ 


W... does happen to them? 


Remediation efforts in some dis- 
tricts and states are in effect or 


~ proposed, but in these Proposi- 


tion 13 days, remediation may 
well seem too expensive a solu- 
tion. Even if funding is made 
available, is it possible to achieve 
in months what the very struc- 
ture of the educational system in- 
dicates takes 12 years to acquire? 

As Florida rushed in where 
other states feared to tread, 
Massachusetts’s Board of Educa- 


tion was working on its Basic: 


Skills Improvement Policy. In 


“1975, the board set up the Advis- 


ory Committee on High School 
Graduation to determine what 
skills high-school students should 
have. As the competency move- 
ment shifted its emphasis from 
high-school-graduation require- 
ments to more general matters of 
how to improve the quality of 
public education, the committee 
“graduated” to a general-stand- 
ards policy. After two-and-a-half 
years of consulting other state 
plans, Massachusetts school-dis- 
trict plans, parents, teachers, em- 
ployers, experts and students, the 
BSI Policy was written and ap- 
proved by the board. The com- 
mittee recommended that ‘‘em- 
phasis should be on diagnosing 
learning needs and adjusting the 
regular curriculum to these needs 
so that all students can attain 
minimum standards.” 

Two major pluses of the pol- 
icy are that it doesn’t require com- 
petency for graduation and that it 
gives school districts the right to 
make the decision about what is 
taught, how it’s taught, and how 
what is taught is measured. 


At the elementary level, school 


committees determine standards, 
how they’re to be attained, and 
how to test for them. At the sec- 
ondary level, school committees 


- set standards in accordance with 


the Advisory Committee's guide- 


lines. To test for basic skills, 
schools may use a board-ap- 
proved, commercially prepared 
test, the state’s own, or one of a 
school’s own design (prepared ac- 
cording to the board’s criteria). 
Special-needs students will be 
evaluated if those in charge of the 
students’ “individual education 
plans” decide they should be 
tested. Students in bilingual pro- 
grams are exempt, but those who 
have completed them are re- 
quired to take the tests. 


B, September of 1980, school 
districts must submit their sec- 
ondary-level programs for basic 
skills improvement to the board, 
and plans for reading, writing and 
mathematics programs must be 
enacted. By September of 1981, 
listening- and speaking-skills 
programs must be in effect. 

_ Finally, secondary-level test 
scores are to be reported to the 
Department of Education every 
year, and this information be- 
comes public record. To Allan S. 
Hartman, director of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Research and 
Assessment, the reporting is the 
“‘lever,’’ the key to the policy's ef- 
fectiveness. “It’s the old idea of 
an ‘informed citizenry,’ ” 
Once parents have an indication 
of how their kids are doing, how 
well they know-the basic stuff, 
they can also tell how well the 
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of 


he says. 


schools are doing their jobs. Of 
course, in this lies the danger of 
the public’s making schools and 
teachers scapegoats for a variety 
of social ills — as well as the dan- 
ger of expecting overnight im- 
provement. 

In not mandating competency 
graduation requirements, the 
Massachusetts BSI Policy and 
others like it may be not only bet- 
ter educationally but legally safer 
as well. Massachusetts needn’t 
fear the specter of a Debra P. v._ 
Turlington case. 

On the other hand, once com- 
petency objectives are defined, 
schools must take care to meet 
them, or they may find them- 
selves being sued for “‘educa- 
tional malpractice.”” In San Fran- 
cisco, the parents of ‘Peter Doe”’ 
sued the school district because, 
they claimed, their adult son’s 
fifth-grade-reading level pre- 
vented him from getting a job. Be- 
cause the district had not estab- 
lished objectives, the court ruled 
against Doe. But had those ob- 
jectives been on record, Doe 
might have won. (He did win in 
lower court, and lost at the ap- 
pellate level.) 

As for the general future of this 
movement, there are predictions 
aplenty. Chris Pipho, who as di- 
rector for research and informa- 
tion for the Education Commis- 
sion of the United States has been 
monitoring the movement's de- 
velopments, believes state efforts 
are on the wane. Statewide mini- 
mum-competency testing is not 
likely to appear in many ‘more 
states, he feels, because it’s too 
heavy-handed a measure for the 
size of the problem. He believes 
that the movement has already 


peaked anyway. 


Ralph Tyler, considered one of 
the grand old men of education, 
spoke more bluntly about the 
movement's future at UMass’s 
Spring Forum in March. He pre- 
dicted that it will go away in three 
or four years, when the public 

“gets t 1 someone 
did them in 

But the last word goes to Cali- 
fornia assemblyman Leroy 
Greene, who once stated: ‘When 
a youngster gets out of high 
school, I expect him to be able to 
read a newspaper article, tell me 
what it said, and write me a 
couple hundred words on it in 
proper English.” So high-school 
grads, sharpen those pencils, type 
up your statements and send 
them on. Greene, among others, is 
waiting to hear from you. * 


Grants 


Continued from page 5 
The ‘staff burst 
into applause. 

A distinction must be mele in 
humanities between fellowships 
(given to individuals) and re- 
search grants (given to insti- 
tutions). As Katzman puts it, 
“Getting fellowships gives you 
the time to do research. If you 
take teaching seriously, it just 
doesn’t allow the time for re- 
search — it takes up 80 to 90 per- 
cent of *your time.’’ While 
scientists can work in their own 
university laboratories (funded 
with grant money), humanities 
researchers often must travel to 
sources and libraries to ac- 
complish their research. _ 

As it happens, most: humani- 
ties researchers aren’t awfully 
interested in teaching. Anyone 
who thinks that teaching is the 
primary function of the modern 
university professor probably still 
claps for Tinker Bell. George 
Masnick, a sociologist at. Har- 
vard’s Center for Population 
Studies, put it succinctly. 

“Students want the names in the 
catalogues, but faculty aren’t 
hired to teach. Most are hired to 
do research.” It goes even further 
than that. The NEH, for one, has 
become quite strict about insist- 
ing that PIs not teach anything 
not directly related to their grant 
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research. In other words, colleges 
are, in part, financed in ways that 
explicitly exclude their faculties 
from a variety of teaching assign- 
ments. But without research, the 
traditions on which universities 
are based would wither. Some 
suggestions of half-tenured posi- 
tions, requiring teaching, have 
been floated, with little success. 
Otherwise, no one has an alterna- 
tive. 


= involved in the 
grants process admits that there 
are many more worthy proposals 
than there are available funds. 
Once political and geographic cri- 
teria have been met, the winning 
of a grant is often a matter of 
good grantsmanship. A _ typical 
piece of jargon, grantsmanship is 
really nothing more than. an 
understanding of how to present 
your proposal in the best light. 
Not much different from learn- 
ing how to write a good resume. It 
is as basic as knowing the right 
staff person to talk to at the 
agency you're approaching. The 
benefits of having a good work- 
ing relationship with the staff 
person can’t be overstated. My 
two successful proposals were 
both modified in accordance with 
the suggestions of the staff mem- 
ber who dealt with them; the pro- 
posal that wasn’t funded suf- 
fered from (among other flaws) 
inferior staff work every step of 
the way. A good staffer can tell 
you what the proposal lacks, 
which elements may not be suit- 
able for funding by the agency in- 
volved, where else you might try 
sending it, and more. 

Good grantsmanship is know- 
ing that form counts; all other 
things being equal, a well-typed, 
well-edited proposal will do better 
than a sloppy or poorly written 
one. It’s understanding that when 
the decision-making panel 
convenes to discuss dozens of 
proposals, it often refreshes its 
collective memory by reviewing 
each proposal’s first couple. of 
pages; the proposal should be 
written accordingly. It’s know- 
ing the new buzzwords in the 
‘field, the new works with which 
it’s important to demonstrate 
familiarity. 

Grantsmanship is also know- 
ing what sells. A sociologist 
commented, ‘I wrote an unem- 
ployment proposal during the 
recession. It was a combination of 
things — I had a prior interest in 
the topic but I knew it would be 
successful during a recession. It 
had a context. There are a lot of 
hot. topics. When cities were 
burning, that was hot. Now aging 
is hot, crime is hot.” He and some 
colleagues are trying to fire inter- 
est in something new — coping 
with single living. Probably it will 
sell. 

Grantsmanship is knowing 

_ how to repackage your research. 
Scholars frequently comment that 
grants support a small amount of 
new work, not what looks like 
recycling. Harvard’s Masnick 
says, ‘There's nothing bogus in 
it, but you redo the research 
you've already done. There’s less 
of a connection between what you 
say you will do and what you do. 
And people don’t submit their 


final reports; I often wonder what" 
Katzman 


happens to them. 
points out, “Of course your. re- 
search is already in progress. You 
don’t sit and do nothing while 
waiting for the grant. In effect, 
you ask for funding to support 


the work you're now doing, so. 


that you can do something new.’ 
Grantsmanship is knowing 
whom you know. Lewinton says, 
“The way you learn is by read- 
ing other: people’s good pro- 
posals.”” A demographer says, “If 
you got your training at a re- 
search-oriented university, you 
develop social networks. The a 
works tell you! the inside story, 
-the phone numbers to call, the 


“watching TV. 
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Most classes meet Monday through Thursday so 
plan on long weekends for touring Upstate New 
York’s beaches, parks and mountains. Or attend 
the many lectures, films, concerts and exhibits that 
are happeni pg on campus that make SUrnmer 


‘79 better with us! 
May 21-June 29 July 2-August 10 


Yes! Send me a complete course listing. ai 
name_ 
address 
city, state_____zip 

Division of Summer Sessions 
117 College Place, Syracuse, New York 13210 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


is 


TEST PREP SERVICES 


BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON Tel. 206-3082 
For the finest preparation in 


GRE 


TOEFL LSAT 
Advanced Psych. For The GRE 


Call to eceeee a place in Test Prep’s Free introductory math class 
held every Thursday evening 6:30-9:30 


Compare our courses with others for: 
Price, flexibility, number of sections 


x TEST PREP SERVICES GUARANTEES YOU 
_ THE SMALLEST CLASS SIZES AVAILABLE (Limited to 12) 
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for facts. Living is more. 


Center College is looking 
tor to join usin our positive 
alternative to, traditional education. Here 
will. by doing — the 


ow are an ‘integral p: 


COUPON 


For information and color brochure write: 
Director of Admissions 

Prescott Center College 

220 Grove Avenue 


: 
: 
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Jazz, Ballet, Mod 


spring session 
begins April 23. 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER - 


New England’s Leading Center for Dance and Movement 
BOSTON CAMBRIDGE MILTON WATERTOWN 


Registration Hours: Cambridge Mon-Fri 9am-8pm, Sat 9am-3pm; Sun 11am-4pm 


Major credit cards accepted 


Disco, Ballroom, Tap, Tai Chi, Yoga , African, Belly-Dancing, Flamenco, Musica 
pe 
ea Comeay, Jazzercise, Russian Gymnastics, Personal Theatre, Bioenergetics, Folk Dancing, 
_. .over fifty forms of movement and dance are offered for people of all ages. Dance for Everybody. 
hee: 
Brochure, Registration and Information - 492-4680 
Rigas 
id 
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THE BOSTON 


Eric A. Roth 


The state of the sport and its marketing 
Plus: A map of the course and reports on 
the odds, the also-rans, the women and 
the wheelchair athletes in this year’s race 


2, 
4 
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@ —_ithestore with you in mind 


JORDAN MARSH a A UNIT OF ALLIED STORES. CHARGE IT! USE YOUR JORDAN MARSH OR AMERICAN EXPRESS ® CARD 


on 1, OY rm: 1 CO ry ic 
and 3 PANE 4 cubs. pock® $25 
swett ey yacies GL. 109) ot. Grey Ow 55. 
N 
onilld mac Br co pi os no 
pe ed. 90s. on 
post? not on BI 
posto™ Gym’ in Mi 
KL. Lowe 
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Paul F. Rail 
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Road racing may be getting too popular for its own good 


by Michael Gee 


N.. so long ago they were a tiny minority within a 
minority, ignored even in the small world of track and 
field. Their most famous race, in Boston, was treated by 
the press and the public more as a unique American folk 
ritual than as a bona fide sports event. Now marathon 
runners are stars, garnering the glory once reserved for 
milers and girl gymnasts. With an estimated 20 million 
participants, road running in all its various forms is the 
country’s fastest-growing sport. But along with the 
growth have come problems, some disturbingly similar to 
those of other sports. In the past year, there have been 
squabbles about organization, safety, even money. Run- 
ning, which became popular in large part because it was 
so different, may now find its singular nature destroyed 
by its enormous popularity. 

The vaunted mystique of road racing is sustained by 
the assumptions its practitioners make. The sport's 
growth, however, is turning these beliefs into myths. If 
runners, officials and the public fail to recognize this ten- 
dency, road racing’s growth could end as quickly as it be- 
gan. 

The first assumption is that road races are, and should 
be, open to all runners. 

Anyone can run. That’s why so many folks do. Few 
people start running because they want to enter a mara- 
thon someday, or a race of any length, but Americans are 
a competitive people. Races offer competition and a wel- 
come alternative to the boredom of running alone. The 
number of road races held now is phenomenal (47 sanc- 
tioned distance events are scheduled in New England this 
month), but the supply still can’t keep up with the dem- 
and. Fields of over a thousand used to be unheard of; 
now, they are common. Washington's 10-mile Cherry 
Blossom race had more than 4000 entrants, and this 
year’s Boston Marathon will have over 7000: And that’s 
nothing compared with the field of over 16,000 in last 
year’s Bay to Breakers race, in San Francisco. Photos of 
that race conjure images of downtown Teheran in the last 


days of the shah. 


Sixteen thousand people running down the street 
constitute a mob, pure and simple, and crowd control 
on the course has always been a problem at major road 
races. But recently the problem has doubled: there are 
now crowds on both sides of the barricades. And some- 
day, perhaps on April 16, some detail of a race’s 
organization is going to be screwed up, and people are 
going to be seriously injured. 


The Holyoke Road Race, held on St. Patrick’s Day, is 
generally considered a model event. Novice and world- 
class competitors alike praised the arrangements to the 
skies. There were such amenities as electronic timing of 
all finishers and a post-race party held in the town hall. 
The field was limited to 1000 runners. And when a few 
hundred ‘‘unofficial’”’ entries lined up at the start, the 
Holyoke organizers provided the gate crashers with a 
separate finish line. The race went smoothly. But despite 
the best efforts of the organizers, several hundred volun- 
teers, four different police units and the Air National 
Guard, a serious mishap was only narrowly avoided. 


The start of any road race is the most dangerous mom- 
ent. With all those people packed together, a slip or fall 
by one runner can validate the domino theory. At 
Holyoke, officials were as well-prepared as they could 
be. Police cruisers were in place, along with barricades 
and volunteer traffic directors. The gun sounded and 
1000 people, two police cars and the press bus started 
hell for leather down Holyoke’s main drag. But 50 yards 
down the road, nonchalantly double-parked, was a 
yellow Volkswagen, totally empty. The police cars 
screeched :to a halt, and as the press prepared to be 
trampled by the racers, police and course marshals were 
able to push the vehicle to the side just in time. If it'd 
been a Cadillac .... 

Mike Tierney, one of the chief organizers of the Hol- 
yoke Road Race, is proud of the event, and rightly so. 
Talking with him about his efforts reveals just how much 
work goes into putting on a race. It’s work that too often 


goes ignored — even by the competitors. 

‘We start planning next year’s race the day after the 
last one,” Tierney said. ‘‘I’d say the full-time work be- 
gins just after Thanksgiving.’ This full-time work is 
strictly volunteer, of course. Tierney is an insurance 
salesman, and for the first three months of the year, he 
doesn’t have a chance to sell much of it. 

“I guess, all told — counting the people who put on the 
party, all the course workers, the guys from the hospital 
who did the computerized results — we had about 300 
workers for this year’s race. 

“And there's the cooperation we get from the town. 
We decided there was no point in putting on the race if 
Holyoke itself wasn’t willing to support the event. The 
police, well, they just did a fine job this year, as well.’’ 


ay many other road races, the Holyoke event 
receives much of its operating capital from corporate 
sponsors, in this case Colombo Yogurt and Friendly’s. 
Their presence is low-key, consisting primarily in offer- 
ing T-shirts with the companies’ logos to runners who 
wish them. Just the same, costs are considerable. One 
person said the bill for the ‘79 race was between $12,000 
and $15,000. 

To put on an event that lasts a little more than an hour, 
the organizers of the Holyoke race must contribute 
months of full-time labor. For every three runners, the 
services of one non-runner is required, as well as a finan- 
cial subsidy of over $30. And Holyoke is a small race by 
today’s standards. 

Tierney, whose race is deliberately limited in size, had 
some interesting observations on the mass road races. ‘‘It 
does get progressively more difficult to organize a race as 


' the field grows, but there’s a plateau point. That's to say, 


after a field grows to about 3500 or 4000 runners, an- 
other few thousand after that don’t really make that 
much difference. But we couldn’t have a field like that. 

Continued on page 12 
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It’s all 


courant 


All manner of new, 
lightweight devices 


to help you complicate 


what has always been 
the simplest of sports 


by Charles P. Pierce 


- of the classics would have us believe that 
Pheidippides, barefoot and clad only in a loose tunic, ran 
the 26-plus miles between the plain at Marathon and 
Athens in order to bring the city the news of the Greeks’ 
great victory over the Persians. Upon reaching Athens, 
the legend goes, Phid collapsed in the marketplace and 
gasped with his dying breath, ‘We really came to play to- 
day.’’ Or words to that effect. 

(It should be noted that the Greeks usually dispatched 
runners in this fashion after great victories. We should 
all be somewhat grateful, then, that the Greek armies 
won at Marathon, and lost at less convenient sites. Can 
you imagine throngs lining Commonwealth Avenue 
every year to watch the running of the Boston 
Thermopylae?) 

It is accepted that Phid’s collapse was due to simple 
exhaustion. But any observer of modern road racing can 
deduce that this was not the case. Before beginning his 
run, Pheidippides was set upon by all manner of peddlers 
and traders. They sold him on the notion that their prod- 
ucts would make his long run substantially easier. Con- 
sequently, Phid ran to Athens with golden images of all 
the gods, heroes and forest deities hanging around his 
neck. He carried a bow, arrows, two swords and a lance 
in order to ward off wild beasts and water nymphs. Run- 
ning beside him, their lyres meant to take his mind off 
the pain, were 12 musicians, whom he had rented. On his 
head he wore a torch, so that oxen drivers might see and 
avoid him at night. 

Upon reaching Athens, Pheidippides’s heart gave out 
under the strain of carrying all these appurtenances. He 
gasped out the news of Marathon with his last breath and 
collapsed in the marketplace, his gear covering his body 
completely. Soon, some enterprising merchants set up a 
stand around the corpse and made a tidy sum by selling 
off everything that was lying there, except Pheidippides, 
for whom there was no market. 


I, recent years, with the spirit of Pheidippides reborn 
in the hearts of various clerks and cost accountants, it 
should surprise no one that the spirit of the Marathon 
vendors is alive as well. Except now, the running gadge- 
try has overcome the problem that killed Phid. 
“Lightweight,’’ says Sharpless Jones, who owns a run- 
ning-supplies store in Hanover, “that’s the operative 
word now. No matter how weird the thing is that the guy 
is trying to sell, it’s always ‘lightweight.’ You know, 
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totally useless, but damn lightweight.” 

Much has been made of the growth of complexity in 
the world of running, which is, after all, the simplest 
form of exercise. There are more types of running shoes 
than there are bones in the human foot. You can make a 
case for eating just about anything before you run, from 
Bill Rodgers’s chocolate-chip cookies to prenatal carrots. 
It is not hard for the beginning runner to be confused 
over whether he is supposed to be Frank Shorter, Julia 
Child or Doctor Scholl. 

Yet at least some of these alleged boons to the state-of - 
the-art biped are for real. ‘Some of it is pretty good 
stuff,’’ says Charlie Rodgers, who manages his brother 
Bill's burgeoning running-equipment empire. mean, 
the running gear itself has improved dramatically.” But, 
Rodgers admits, ‘‘some of the other stuff is pretty gim- 
micky.”’ 

What he is referring to is the development of all man- 


Dave Sullivan 


ner of left-field running accessories, training devices and 
other supplemental paraphernalia that would, if a run- 
ner managed to wear or carry it all, make him look like 
the sidewalk pitchman for the kinkiest mondo-bondage 
boutique in Times Square. ‘I remember this one guy who 
came in from New York,’’ Rodgers, who has seen it all, 
says. ‘He had this little jogging pad. It was pretty inter- 
esting, actually. It had a digital counter for how many 
times your foot hit the pad. They can translate that into 
miles, you know. And there was a metronome that you 
could set so that it would tick away at your own pace. 
“So one minute we were talking, and the next minute 
he’s up on the thing in his three-piece suit, doing a half- 
mile or something. I guess he thought he was making a 
sale. I just watched him prancing away up there and, 
when he stopped bouncing around on the thing, I told 
him I really didn’t see much use for it. Maybe the metro- 
Continued on page 16 


Trailing clouds glory 


Five unsung heroes tell their tales 


by Ed Krupat 


B, Rodgers won the Boston Marathon a year ago and 
got most of the glory. The other 4500-odd runners — 
even the best of them — received little attention, al- 
though they did get sore muscles and blistered feet. Why 
would anyone batter his body just to finish in the pack? 
Who are the runners who were good enough to beat 95 
percent of the field and who finished between 100th and 
200th? 

Some are fairly young; others are older. Some have 
been running a long time; others have just started. Some 
train alone; others prefer company. All of them ‘train 
seven days a week, all are improving, and all hope they 
will qualify for the 1980 Olympic tryouts by running a 
marathon in something under two hours and 20 minutes. 
These runners share a powerful desire to give it their best 


and let the chips fall where they may. The stories of five 


of them follow. : 


W..-. Kone finished 171st last year, with a time of 
2:30:34. While many serious runners have to fit their 
training in with the demands of their jobs, he doesn’t. 
Kone gets up every morning and runs the 10 miles from 
Quincy to his job, as an engineer in Boston. At five p.m., 
he runs the same route in reverse. His goal? ‘To get up in 
the morning and get to work.” 

Competition? “When | first started, the thought of 
competing was never in the picture. I don’t like to think 
about how I'll do against someone else. Really, I don’t like 


competing as much as I like running.” 

How did he begin his unusual training regimen? ‘‘I al- 
ways liked to run, even as a pudgy kid. After college, I 
was playing basketball and running about two miles a 
day just to stay in shape. Then I tore a tendon in the back 
of my leg. I had to quit basketball, but I could still run. I 
lived near the beach in Quincy, so I went out and did five 
miles a day and my leg got better. When I felt good do- 
ing five I wanted to do six, and then after six I needed to 
do seven. That’s how I am. Once I can do something, I 
can't slow down or settle for less. Then one day there was 
a fire on the train coming home. Well, I had always 
thought about it. I said, ‘The heck with it. The wind is 
right, the temperature is right.’ So I ran home — in my 
work shoes and tie.”’ 

Before long, Kone didn’t run straight home. He looped 
around the beach and did 15 or 16 miles. Then, as 
therapy for another injury, he decided to go 10 miles each 
way instead. ‘It’s funny, but it’s harder to run on week- 
ends because I have nowhere to be going to,’’ he says. 
“It’s easier to run point-to-point. In fact, it got to the 
point where I dreaded vacations. I take them one at a 
time, as rest days.”’ 

There are advantages to Kone’s method of training. 
For instance, during the Blizzard of ‘78, he was running 
even when the trains weren't. He got home those nights 
the same way he did every other night, just a little slower. 
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Starting 


lines 
And now, from Vegas, 
Marathon betting 


by George Kimball 


I. had to happen sooner or later. Man-to-man betting 
on the Boston Marathon has existed for years, and mara- 
thoners themselves have been known to make a bet or 
two on the outcome of a particular race, the most com- 
mon wagering unit having traditionally been a case of 
beer. With the entry list swelling to over 7000, the 
bookies couldn't ignore it forever. 

There is an official Las Vegas line on the Marathon 
this year. The oddsmaker is Sonny Reizner, the enter- 
prising director of the Hole-in-the-Wall Race and Sports 
Book at Vegas’s Castaways, who promptly made defend- 
ing champion Bill Rodgers a 2-1 favorite, followed in 
close order by Britain’s lan Thompson and Finland's Esa 
Tikkanen, both at 3-1, and the Soh Brothers at 5-1. 
(Shigero Soh and his twin brother, Takeshi, will not, 
regrettably, be wearing 1A and 1B.) 

Since he is, after all, the pioneer in the field of mara- 
thon oddsmaking, we wondered if Reizner were himself a 
road-racing buff. ‘No, not really,” replied the Hole-in- 
the-Wall’s assistant manager, Frank Weatherholt, who 
supplied us with the latest line last week. “But here in 
Vegas there’s a constant demand for innovation, giving 
the people something new to bet on, and the sport is 
tremendously popular. There’s been a lot of interest in 
this, actually. It’s done surprisingly well for a first-time 
thing.” 

The heaviest individual action, reported Weatherholt, 
had come on Dallas’s Jeff Wells, last year’s runnerup, 
who opened at 15-1 but was bet down to 5-1 by mid- 
week, and on popular Frank Shorter, who’d been an 
early long shot but was down to 10-1. (Among the other 
early favorites, Randy Thomas of Boston and Garry 
Bjorklund were listed at 6-1, US Olympic marathoner 
Don Kardong and Tom Fleming were both 8-1, and 1976 
Boston winner Jerome Drayton, of Canada, was 9-1.) 

Reizner has posted individual odds on a selected 20 top 
runners, but for those with a taste for exotic wagering, 
several additional propositions are offered. The odds 
against a woman’s finishing first, for instance, are a mere 
1000 to 1. And for 10 to 1, you can try to match the name 
of any runner with his place in the order of finish, 
excluding the first three spots. 

“We also have an over-and-under,”’ Weatherholt said. 
“Picking the winning time over or under 2:11. The 
public lays 6-to-5 for that one. And naming the country 
of the winner, except for the US and Japan, is 3-1. We 
took the US off the board for that one, and Japan started 
off 3-1, too, but they got bet down to even money. 

‘We'll also quote prices on exactas and quinellas on re- 
quest.” 

The hitch in all this, of course, is that you have to go to 
Nevada to get your bet down, at least legally. And a ran- 
dom sampling of local turf accountants determined that, 
the Vegas line notwithstanding, Boston bookies have not 
been too eager to jump in and start taking action just yet. 

The Marathoners themselves seem to be rather 
amused by the Vegas venture. ‘Well sure, I guess I’m 
flattered to be the betting favorite,” chuckles Rodgers, 
‘but actually, I think a lot of the odds are way out of line. 
(Fukuoka Marathon winner) Toshihiko Seko, for in- 
stance, isn’t even mentioned, and he should probably be 
a co-favorite with me, or no worse than 3-1, anyway.” 

It was pointed out that since Seko wasn’t among 
Reizner’s top 20, he was presumably available as a 


“field” bet. The Hole-in-the-Wall is laying 15-1 for all 
those not covered by an individual line. 

whistled Rodgers. guess I’d bet the field, 
then. 

“But there are others. Like Kevin Ryan of New Zea- 
land, who has an excellent chance to win this year’s race, 
is only 15-1. And Randy (Thomas) should be better than 
6-1. On the other hand, Jeff Wells (the object of so much 
of the public’s betting fancy early on) is injured and 
probably isn’t even going to run.” 

Clearly, there are some kinks to be worked out, which 
is to be expected, one supposes, when the oddsmaker is 
2500 miles away and treading on fairly unfamiliar terri- 
tory to begin with. Whereas in football betting the Vegas 
line has been honed to precision, this is not yet the case 
with the Boston Marathon. (With regard to the former, 
the Vegas intelligence network is so efficient that Nevada 
bookies are frequently aware of a key injury to an NFL 
player before the player’s own coach is.) 

Still, there are similarities. One presumes that the early 
action advancing Jeff Wells's candidacy — despite his 
injury — is the same sort of Texas-chauvinist money that 
always ridiculously shortens the odds on the Dallas Cow- 
boys. And the Frank Shorter action comes from people 
disposed toward sentimental favorites and/or familiar 
names — the sort of people who bet on the Giants. On the 
other hand, there is the tendency to ignore the dark horse 
— a hotshot runner comparatively new to the world of 
big-time marathoning. li is entirely possible, in fact, that, 
say, a Seko victory could wipe out the Hole-in-the-Wall 
Race and Sports Book, thereby setting back the entire 


Al Phillips 


cause of Marathon bookmaking 50 years. 

Race Director Will Cloney is not overly enchanted by 
the latest development. ‘Frankly, I’m appalled,’’ he says. 
“The very idea is so foreign to what our race is all 
about.” It should probably be pointed out that (a) the 
Boston Athletic Association people — the Marathon’s 
sponsors — tend to be a pretty self-righteous bunch any- 
way, and (b) Alvin Rozelle has exhibited a propensity for 
saying much the same thing — that gambling is foreign to 
what the NFL is all about... . 

“And it’s all pretty absurd anyway,’’ added Cloney, 
when apprised of some of the early odds. ‘““The human 
element is so important in a race like this. Bill Rodgers, 
for instance, would have been heavily favored in 1977, 
but he dropped out in mid-race. And when he won and 
set the record before that (in 1975), who knew who he 
was? Would he have been 10 to 1? 100 to 1? 1000 to 1? 

“And 5 to 1 on the Sohs? They're not even top 
runners. And besides, we’re not even sure they're en- 
tered.” (Cloney was sounding a lot less self-righteous all 
the time.) 

Over at the Eliot Lounge, running guru Tommy 
Leonard was delighted by the whole thing. ‘I’m glad to 
see it, because it’s just one more indication that a lot more 
people are interested in running and interested in the 
race. That's good. The only thing wrong I can see is that 
some of the odds aren’t too accurate,” he said. 

This feeling was echoed by New Zealander Ryan, who 
hoisted a beer and happily surmised, “I’m not saying I’m 
going to win, you understand. But hmmm... at 15 to 1, 
I‘d bet on myself.” e 
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And while most runners — even the likes of Bill Rodgers 
— fear running in the heat, Kone doesn’t. “Once a week, 
regardless of the weather, I go out and do 24 miles. As a 
result, I know how to handle the heat. Besides, I have to 
get to work every day no matter how hot it is. There’s no 
water between here and work.” 

How fast does he go? “I don’t know exactly, because 
I’ve never measured the distance between here and work. 
And besides, it’s hard to clock my run because it does 
take time to run up the eight flights of steps when I get 
there. . .. But I have to run as fast as I can. My personali- 
ty won't let me do less. Right now I’m injured and I could 
run if I went slow, but I can’t. Even when I’m walking 
home and I see a guy in front of me, I want to go faster. 
That's probably why I don’t drive.” 

The real rewards are certainly not social (‘‘of the thou- 
sands of miles I’ve run, I’ve probably run 20 with some- 
one else’), but they are strong nonetheless. ‘The compe- 
tition is with myself,’ Kone says. “I feel a great pride at 
being able to run fast, to do something that others can- 
not do.” 

* x 


I, Kone’s methods and his degree of running success 
seem unusual, consider the following person: age 40, bad 
feet, formerly a heavy smoker and drinker, tending 


toward overweight, no background in track, didn’t run 
seriously till two-and-a-half years ago. That's Tom 
Haughey, who finished 147th last year, in 2:29:24. He is 
sure he can do better this time. In fact, having moved to 
Concord from Canada 12 weeks before last year’s race, 
he did his sub-2:30 with only 10 good weeks of training. 
What is his goal? “I'd like to be one of the best masters 
(over 40) runners in the country, certainly one of the best 
in the area. I think I can do it if I can keep my training up 
and my weight down. I don’t know which is harder to do. 
I should weigh 10 pounds less than I do now, but it’s not 
uncommon for me to put away a box of cookies or a half- 
gallon of ice cream in a day or two.” 

Haughey’s route to the Marathon was hardly direct, 
partly because of his many travels for IBM’s world-trade 
division. ‘I’ve always tried to keep myself fit, but when I 
lived in Amsterdam for two years I worked a lot, ate a lot 
and smoked a lot,”’ he says. ‘Then when I went to work 
in Australia I lived near the beach, so I jogged and swam 
a little. I even ran a 15-kilometer race and did what 
everyone thought was an astonishing time. I don’t have 
as much speed as I'd like, but endurance seems to come 
naturally to me. I remember that even when I was in Of- 
ficers’ Training School, in my boots and fatigues I could 
outrun the instructors in their shorts and sneakers over 
the course of a mile.” 

But when did he really get into it? “I had stopped 


running for a while because I moved to Canada. But dur- 
ing the ‘76 Olympics I was living in Montreal and got to 
carry the Olympic torch for part of its trip. Also, I met 
and talked with some Ethiopian runners on Mt. Royal 


and found that very exciting. | decided right then and 


there to stop screwing around and get serious.” 

And serious he is. While others run at work and Kone 
runs to work, Haughey runs at night, after work. That 
means leaving his job at 5 p.m., driving 45 minutes so 
he can run where there is some lighting in the winter, and 
getting home between 8 and 9. But why this sort 
of dedication from a man who started at an age when 
others think of quitting? “It’s something I have to prove 
to myself,’’ he says. ‘Accomplishments are something 
that people lie about to themselves all the time. Maybe I 
can do as well as I think, and maybe I can’t. But Id rather 
fail and know I gave it a good try than not try at all. 
Winning is important, but I’m just happy to be out there 
living a normal life, getting satisfaction out of some- 
thing and doing it well.” 


* * * 


I, Tom Haughey is a newcomer to marathoning, then 
Paul Joseph is a babe. In fact, when Joseph, 30, crossed 
the finish line last year, in 2:28:39, it was only the fourth 

Continued on page 18 
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Wheelchair athletes 
are coming 
into their own 


by Ron MacLean 


Bue a good chance that the first competitor to 
cross the finish line of the Boston Marathon this year will 
be in a wheelchair. 

That’s what happened last year, when 31-year-old 
George Murray, of Tampa, Florida, finished a full min- 
ute ahead of Bill Rodgers. He didn’t really beat Rodgers 
— his time (2:26:57) was actually slower than the run- 
ner’s, and a 15-minute head start had been given the 
wheelchair entrants — but he hopes to change that this 
year. ‘I'd like to get a 2:10,’’ Murray says. Should he do 
it, he will be close to Rodgers’s Boston Marathon record, 
of 2:09:55. “Beating Bill’s record would be a novelty in 
itself,’’ he says, ‘“but it might also force some people to 
change their attitudes.” 

Murray’s goal is not as far-fetched as it may sound. In 
the Orange Bowl Marathon in Miami this January, Mur- 
ray finished in 2:18, one minute ahead of the fastest run- 
ner. 

That Murray even has a chance at the record is a sign 
of the recent progress of wheelchair sports. Though 
wheelchair marathoning has been established less than 
five years, it is fast becoming one of the most prestigious 
of wheelchair sports; the Boston race is, in fact, the Na- 
tional Wheelchair Marathon, sponsored by the National 
Spinal Cord Injury Foundation in Newton and the Na- 
tional Wheelchair Athletic Association, and run in con- 
junction with the foot race run by the Boston Athletic 
Association (BAA). 

Bob Hall, a Belmont native, is considered wheelchair 
marathoning’s pioneer. He was the first person to enter 
the Boston Marathon in a wheelchair, competing unof- 
ficially in the 1975 race. He got involved in marathon- 
ing, he says, for the challenge. He had previously been a 
miler, but at a banquet after he had won the 1974 na- 
tional wheelchair mile championship, he was persuaded 
to try the marathon. Hall won the first National Wheel- 
chair Marathon, in Toledo in 1976, racing against nine 
others with little crowd support. “I never once felt I was 
in a real event — I was out front, alone,” he says of the 
Toledo race. ‘‘Boston is so different.’’ 

Soon after the 1975 Boston Marathon, Hall and Bruce 
Marquis, executive director of the National Spinal Cord 
Injury Foundation,- primary sponsors of the National 
Wheelchair Marathon, began negotiating with the BAA 
to get wheelchair athletes officially entered in the Mara- 
thon. Largely through their efforts, seven wheelchair 
marathoners, including one woman, were entered in the 
1977 race, which Hall, appropriately, won. Last year, the 
number went to 18, with two women, and this year 20 
entrants were chosen from 34 applicants. 

The limit of 20 has been set by the BAA, which spon- 
sors the Marathon, mainly because of the concerns of 
runners who fear collisions with wheelchair athletes. The 
20 entrants are screened by a committee; Marquis and 
Paul DePace, chairman of the National Wheelchair 
Marathon Committee, then oversee the final decision. 
Entrants must have raced in a previous marathon in or- 
der to qualify, and their time and the difficulty of the 
race are taken into consideration. There are five classifi- 
cations for wheelchair marathoners, with a higher num- 
ber meaning a greater amount of mobility. Two entrants 
are chosen from each of these classifications, as are the 
five with the best times overall and the five women with 
the best times. 

The Spinal Cord Injury Foundation pays travel and 
hotel costs for all the entrants and sponsors a post-Mara- 
thon banquet and a separate press van. At the banquet, 
awards are given to the winners in each classification 
and to the overall winner. 

Bill Rodgers has been honorary race chairman the last 
two years, and, according to Barbara Langdon of the 
Spinal Cord Foundation, has been a big help to the cause. 

Running the wheelchair marathon in conjunction with 
the prestigious Boston Marathon has also made for a lot 
of helpful publicity, according to Langdon. ‘As great as 
the National Wheelchair Marathon is, we wouldn't get the 
same exposure alone. The Boston Marathon is the social 
event of the city, and the impact on public attitudes 
through this is the single most powerful public-educa- 
tion program that we have at our disposal.”’ 


P ublic attitudes have been a bit of a problem. The 
Amateur Athletic Union (AAU), at its national conven- 
tion last year, ruled that anyone “aided by locomotion on 
wheels” could not enter an AAU-sanctioned race. The 
ruling equated wheelchair racers with skateboarders and 
roller-skaters, but the only place it has been imple- 
mented is in New York. The New York Road Runners’ 
Ciub has tried for two years to keep wheelchair entrants 


Murray: 


out of the New York City Marathon. In 1977, Hall was 
finally allowed to race after the New York City Human 
Rights Commission won an injunction; last year, the 
Commission went to court to force admission of all 
wheelchair athletes. That case is still pending, but Hall 
was allowed to race for the second year in a row. 

Wheelchair athletes are naturally upset by such rul- 
ings, since they train just as hard as able-bodied runners 
and have proven to be just as competent. “These people 
are athletes,” said DePace. ‘They train just as hard for 
the event; the only difference is the position they'll be 
competing in.” 

Murray has been covering 16 or 17 miles a day, plus 
one longer run of 20 to 24 miles once a week. ‘‘There are 
many more similarities than differences in training with 
able-bodied runners,” he said, “although our mileage 
isn’t quite as high as the top runners in the world.” 

Murray said he is somewhat concerned about the hills 
in the Boston race, despite his conditioning. Because the 
land around Tampa is flat, he gets little opportunity to 
train on hills. ‘‘There are some short hills around that are 
all right for uphill practice, but they're too short to use 
for downhill — you can’t get up enough speed.” 

He also has another worry: Bob Hall. ‘’Bob is a class-5 
(high-mobility); I am a class-3. That gives him a distinct 
advantage going uphill,’’ Murray said. ‘For me to beat 
him in Boston I have to beat him on a flat course by at 
least three minutes.” 

Murray has been racing for just over two years now. 
He had been involved in wheelchair sports as a shot- 


breaking records might force people to change their attitudes 


Ready roll 


putter and discus thrower, and one of his teammates 
asked if he’d like to try a track chair. (A track chair is 
lower to the ground, and also forces the knees in toward 
the body, for better support in pushing.) Murray tried it 
and liked it, and has worked hard to improve his racing. 

He has been doing a lot of training with his girlfriend, 
33-year-old Karen Jacobs, who will be racing in her first 
National Wheelchair Marathon this year, after a year- 
and-a-half in marathoning. Her best time to date was a 
3:03 in the Fiesta Bowl marathon in Arizona in Decem- 
ber. Her goal for Boston is to break three hours, but she 
said the hills could be a problem. 

“It’s hard to compare the Fiesta to Boston, but I’d love 
to have a similar time,’ she said. ‘I did a Heartbreak Hill 
race last October, and it was slow, so it’s hard to say.” 

If Jacobs can overcome the hills, it should be an inter- 
esting race between her and Susan Schapiro of Berkeley, 
who was last year’s top woman finisher, in 3:52:35. 

If the wheelchair athletes can turn in good times this 
year, with all the publicity it’s bound to get, the Mara- 
thon should go a long way toward changing the public 
attitudes people like Bob Hall and George Murray have 
already started to turn around. 

“This race represents the integration of handicapped 
people into the mainstream,”’ Murray said, ‘‘a bottom- 


line philosophy of rehabilitation — taking the handi-_ 


capped and injecting them into society. 

“It’s ironically symbolic that if you picked one area of 
society where people in wheelchairs have proven to be 
the equivalent of others, it would be running.” e 


‘ 
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Nike waffle trainers 
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_ Get in the cunning with the shoe worn by the winners. Nike incorpor- 

ates alf the basics needed for the runner or jogger. The waffle sole 

_ provides the cushion needed for road or cross country racing. Buy 
to trainsfor next year’s Marathon. 


SPEEDO 


"marathon game 10.00 
marathon puzzle 6.00 


; These great new games will give you and your friends hours 
of pleasure and.excitement. These games have been en- 
dorsed by Sara Mae Berman, the first woman over the Boston 
Marathon finish line in 69, '70 and ’71. You'll find them in our 
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encyclopedia that covers every aspect of information 
important for runners to know. 
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Now records, 
not rules, 
are being 

broken 


by Lynn Stahlberg 


W... the gun goes off at high noon in Hopkinton 
on April 16, some 7600 runners ‘will begin the world’s 
oldest marathon. 

Dispersed somewhere toward the middle and back of 
this .restless mass of carbohydrate-filled, linament- 


soaked, self-contained champions will be some 470 
officially registered women: Last year they numbered just 


under 200. Thirteen years ago there was only one woman 
waiting to run at Hopkinton, and there was nothing offi- 
cial about it. 

In 1966, women were not only ineligible to run in the 
Boston Marathon but were also thought incapable of it, 
at least by the Boston Athletic Association (BAA), which 
sponsors the race, and the Amateur Athletic Union, 
which sets the standards for all amateur races in the 
country, among others. 

To the consternation of all the naysayers, 23-year-old 
Roberta Louise Gibb of Winchester ran the distance in 
3:20. She finished 135th in a field of 600 men and be- 
came the topic of conversation from New England to 
Japan — and in the locker room of the Boston Celtics. 
Facing a game that night against the Los Angeles Lakers, 
the Celtics couldn't stop talking about it, said Joe Falls in 
The Boston Marathon. According to Falls, ‘Nobody be- 
lieved a gal could go the whole distance. The cynics — 
and they were legion — believed that Roberta probably 
had jumped out of the bushes at Wellesley . .. . Every- 
body was talking about it.” 

In fact, Gibb did jump out of the bushes — in Hopkin- 
ton — and ran in a hooded sweatshirt side by side with 
any number of runners, who, when they discovered she 
was a woman, encouraged her all the more. And for the 
disbelievers, she came back in 1967 and 1968 — still 
unofficial and uninvited’— to repeat her performance. 
But despite the appearance of other women in the ‘67 
and ‘68 races, the BAA adamantly refused to grant 
women official status, and Gibb decided she’d had 
enough. Now a lawyer in Rockport, Gibb had run the 
Marathon to prove it could be done, and she figured she'd 
made her point. ‘It became more trouble to me as a 
runner than it was worth,” she says. 

But along with the pressure she brought to bear on the 
BAA, Gibb also began a women’s Marathon folklore, 
which has, in short time, overtaken the men’s. After all, 
once a race has become Marathon history, what do 
people want to chew over — the ecstasy of Bill Rodgers in 
setting a Boston record of 2:09:55 or the agony of Kathy 
Switzer in what has come to be known as the “Great 
Shoving Incident’? 


I, 1967, while Gibb was again waiting patiently out of 
sight in the woods of Hopkinton for a chance to slip into 
the passing crowd, a Syracuse junior named Kathy 
Switzer was pinning to her sweatshirt the official num- 
ber that the BAA had unwittingly issued to one K. 
Switzer. When veteran race organizer Jock Semple saw 
the sex of the runner to whom the number was pinned, 
he tried to tear it off. In a series of photos printed in the 
next day's newspapers, the world saw Semple’s ap- 
proach, Switzer’s flinch and her boyfriend’s cross-body 
block, which lifted Semple off his feet. (Switzer’s boy- 
friend, Tom Miller, was a hammer-thrower in training 


for the Olympics.) Somewhat shaken, she managed to 
finish the race. 


Although increasing numbers of women joined Bos- 
ton’s unofficial Marathon ranks, it would be six years 
before the BAA would make it official. 


It seems to be some kind of athletic justice that thes 


Marathon’s first official women’s winner was. Nita’ 
Kuscsik. In 1972, the year she won Boston, Kuscsik was 
a registered nurse from Brooklyn who had run her first 
marathon, also in Boston, in 1969. Today she is con- 
sidered the premier woman marathoner in the world, 
having run more marathons — and more sub-three-hour 
marathons — than any other woman. Kuscsik, now 40, a 
patients’-rights advocate on Long Island and about to 
run her 10th Boston race, says she should properly turn 
her premier-marathoner title over to somebody else — 
she's not sure who has surpassed her, but she’s sure that 
it’s been done. However, she admits, ‘‘When people talk 
about women marathon running as a sport, they think of 


” 


me. 


FE or the better part of a decade, Kuscsik and others 
have been working to have women’s distance events 
legitimized, particularly in international competition and 
most particularly in the Olympics. Kuscsik says she has 
felt the absence of a women’s history in distance run- 
ning, of runners to emulate and records to beat. And she 
sounds a bit wistful about the Olympic marathon’s 
having remained off limits. “‘It’s’a much higher calling,”’ 
she says, “than trying to prove.that running marathons 
is not going to harm you, as people havebeen saying for 
years. 

What has kept women from: Histance running, of 
course, is not so different from what has kept them from, 
say, corporate advancement: history and organizational 
politics. Sara Mae Berman, a distance-running pioneer 
and co-founder, with her husband, Larry, of the Cam- 
bridge Sports Union, observes,:“Until 1958 the longest 
allowable distance for women in sanctioned competition 
was 220 yards. If you had said men could run no longer 
than 220 yards, you would never have heard of a Roger 
Bannister, a Frank Shorter or a Bill Rodgers.”’ 

When Berman, now 42, began running in distance 
races in New England in 1964 under her husband's tute- 
lage, she found she had to race against men. There were 
no distance races for women; in fact, there were no other 
women distance racers. ‘“Then gradually more women 
began trying it out,”’ she says. “I think part of it was, ‘If 
Sara Berman can do it, then maybe I can.’ ” Berman, who 
will be running her eighth Boston Marathon this year, 
has placed first among the women three times — in 1969, 
1970 and 1971. She ran her best Boston in 1970, in 
3:05:07, which also made her the second-fastest woman 
marathoner in the world that year. Her shoes from that 
race, along with those of her husband (who ran the race 
with her), were among the historical artifacts included in 
the ‘‘Where’s Boston” exhibit. 


I. 1979, the rule-breaking is all over; there’s not a race 
in the country that’s not open to women. It’s the record- 
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Keeping the rules: Jock 
Semple famously tried to force 
Kathy Switzer from the course 
in 1967 (above), but wished 
her well six years later. 


breaking that’s just begun. Not only are there dozens of 
women who have run three-hour marathons, but there is 
also a growing number who can do it in’ 2:50 or less. 
Among them, home-town fans will be pleased to know, is 
Quincy native and BAA runner Patti Lyons, and she'll be 


Hopkinton on Patriots* Days” 


Even Jock Semple is pleased about hat ‘I'm picking 

er as one of the favorites,’’ he says. ‘‘Of course, I’ve got 

to swing with one of our own runners.” Not since young 

Johnny Kelley won the Marathon in 1957 has a BAA 

runner walked away with the victor’s laurel wreath and 

sunburst medallion, and that’s something Semple would 
like to see. 


A. for his celebrated opposition to women running 
“in his race,” Semple says, with his equally celebrated Scots 
burr, ‘I’ve always been for women runnin’, but I’ve al- 
ways been against people breakin’ the rules . .. . News- 
people love to keep elaboratin’ on that incident (i.e., the 
Great Shoving).”’ 

While some observers, like Eliot Lounge bartender and 
marathon-lover Tommy Leonard and race director Will 
Cloney, can imagine the day a woman will top the whole 
field, Semple says he'll bet 1000 to one that it can’t be 
done. “There’s as much chance as a snowball’s in hell, 
with all due respect,’ Semple says kindly. ‘‘But women 
have improved by leaps and bounds; they’ve improved 
more than the men have.” Semple keeps his eye on the 
women, though, and he isn’t reluctant to give them their 
due. ‘“There’s a woman over 50 who runs the marathon 


‘in 3:15, Ruth Anderson from California. There are sup- 


posed to be seven wonders of the world,’’ he says, “but 
she’s the eighth. She’s fantastic.” 
Although Semple warns that there may be a dark horse 


.or two among the women runners this year, Patti. Lyons 
thas all the makings of a winner. She comes to Boston 
with three consecutive sub-2:45 marathons, she’s rated 
-among the top three marathoners in the country, and she 


wants it very much, Primed for the ‘77/and ‘78“Mara- 
thons, she was forced to sit them out because of leg in- 


juries. Of the two other top-ranked women’ mara- 


thoners, Penn State senior Liz Berry is nursing a pulled 
thigh muscle and American record-holder Julie Brown 
(2:36:23) is expected to run an easy race because she’s in 
training for a spot on the Olympic 1500-meter team. 
Lyons is expected to find her stiffest competition from 
Canadian Gayle Olinek, who comes to Boston with a 
qualifying time of 2:38:12; Kim Merritt, the 1977 Amer- 
ican record-holder (2:37:57) from Racine, Wisconsin; 
Gillian File of New Zealand (2:44:11); Penny DeMoss of 
Los Altos, California (2:45:36), who finished second last 
year in Boston; Susan Krenn of San Diego, California 
(2:45:52); Carolyn Bravakis of Windsor Locks, Connec- 
ticut (2:46:33); Lauri McBride. New York City 
(2:48:34); and Joan Benoit, a senior at Bowdoin College 
in Brunswick, Maine (2:50:54), who won the October 
Bonne Bell 10,000-meter championship in Boston, set- 
ting American and world records with her time of 33:15. 
Last year’s winner, Gayle Barron (2:44:52), a television 
sports commentator in Atlanta, Georgia, has said she’s 
not in her best shape and doesn’t expect to run a competi- 
tive race. 
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The 


contenders 


Men 


Rodgers, William H. 
Shorter, Frank C. 
Tikkanen, Esa 

Fultz, Jon W. 
Thomas, Randy 
Ryan, Kevin 
Kardong, Don 
Lodwick, John 

Seko, Toshihiko 
Fleming, Tom 
Wright, Trevor 
Doyle, Bobby 
Norman, Jeff 

Fidler, Lee W. 
Bjorklund, Garry Brian 
Pate, Russell R. 
Drayton, Jerome P. 
Bengtsson, Goran 
Farrell, William 
Wayne, Ron 

Atkins, Herman 
Hooper, Dick J. 
Pinnoci, Michael 
Penn, Stuart 

Takao, Nobuaki 
Takami, Kenji 

Greig, Don 

Shaw, Kevin 
Dingwall, Jim 
Ortega, Lionel 
Sandoval, Tony 
McOmber, Robert A. 
Strabel, Edward W. 
Donovan, Timothy 
Chamberlain, Brian H. 
Antczak, Thomas R. 
Maxwell, Brian 
MacMullen, Charles L. 
Halberstadt, John P. 
Brien, Anthony J. 
Eden, Scott 

Balli, Veli 

Varsha, Robert A. 
Tuttle, Gary R. 
Sirma, Kip 
Stanforth, Winfield Mark 
Hatfield, Carl 
Mahoney, Richard 
Zetterlund, Allen E. 


‘Haviland, William R. 


Women 
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W15 
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w20 
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W32 
W33 
W35 
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W39 
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W42 
W43 
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W45 
W46 
W47 
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Barron, Gayle 

Demoss, Penny L. 
Lyons, Patti 

Bevans, Marilyn T. 
File, Gillian 

Kuscsik, Nina L. 
McBride, Lauri 

Olinek, Gayle 

Krenn, Susan C. 
Bravakis, Carolyn M. 
Benoit, Joan 
Gumbs-Leydig, Judy A. 
Bange, Mary M. 

Anex, Tena K. 
Tanchak, Kathryn A. 
Heckman, Katherine Smith 
Tranter, Erma P. 
Swannack, Skip 
Albert, Marie C. 
Vinella-Brusher, Susan M. 
Guerin, Beth C. 

Miller, Elaine I. 
Johnson, Nora J. 
Cunningham, Liz 
Fukai, Fuku 

Petersen, Sue J. 

Binder, Laurie 

Lewis, Derrie R. 
Dalrymple, Cynthia A. 
Nendonga, Eleonora C.S. 
Jackson, Kathy Gibbons 
Merritt, Kim 

Obata, Kiyoko 
Rochefort, Ellen 
Shafer, Nancy J. 
Hamilton, Ruth 
Donkelaar, Linda S. 
Linday, Nancy 

Hassell, Elizabeth A. 
Butterfield, Deborah L. 
Burge, Donna 

Barband, Sharon A. - 
Adams, Gillian 

Lutter, Judy M. © 
Clark, Barbara A. 

Utz, Jennifer A. 
Sweigart, Kiki 


Framingham 


Wheelchair 


athletes 


Angus, Timothy L. 
Archer, Kenneth 
Bair, Sheryl 

Barrett, Dean 
Brewer, John C. 
Brinkman, Curt 
Brownlow, West 
Carpenter, Phil 
Chafee, Ella 

Hall, Robert J. 
Jacobs, Karen 
Kaminski, Michael J. 
Levie, Charles 
Limpert, Sharon 
Murray, George L. 
Ray, Robert Darrell 
Schapiro, Susan B. 
Thomann, James Bradlee 
Vandello;-_Donald 
Zeise, Lloyd 
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Boston College 


RACE TIME 

The course record of 2:09:55 was set by 
Bill Rodgers in 1975. The front-runners 
should reach Heartbreak Hill by about 
1:40 p.m., Cleveland Circle by voce 1:50, 
and Coolidge Corner by about 2. 


THE DISTANCE 

26 miles, 385 yards, from Hopkinton 
Green to Ring Road in front of the 
Prudential Center. 


THE RUNNERS 

This year’s Marathon has 7800-odd 
official entrants, of whom some 520 are 
women. 
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the fashion basement 


MEN’S, WOMEN’S, 
CHILDRENS’ 


JOGGING .. CASUAL 
SHOES 


11.99 .16.99 


“BRUCE JENNERS” by Roblee 


FOR MEN AND BOYS: Nylon uppers with leather trim, padded collar, 
wrapped toe and heel. White with blue trim. Sizes 2% - 6, 6% - 11, 12., 
MEN'S, YOUNG MEN’S & BOYS’ JOGGERS: Vinyl uppers with rein- 
forced toe and heel. Wrapped bottom, flared sole. White with blue stripe. 
Men’s 6% to 11, 12. Youths’ 12% to 2, Boys’ 2% to 6. 


WOMEN’S NYLON AND SUEDE JOGGERS: Padded collar, wrapped toe 
for longer wear. Blue nylon with suede trim, or beige nylon with suede 


D — 9311, 9321, all basement stores except So. Portland, Me., Bedford, 
N.H., Lowell. 


JORDAN MARSH mi A UNIT OF ALLIED STORES. 


CHARGE IT! USE YOUR JORDAN MARSH OR AMERICAN EXPRESS® CARD. 


Running 
Continued from page 3 


We'd swamp the town.” 

Organizers for the Holyoke race and its 
New England cousin, the Falmouth Road 
Race, have tried to keep the number of 
runners within a manageable limit. 
Tommy Leonard and John Carroll, the 
guiding lights at Falmouth, spend a fair 
part of their summer telling friends and 
acquaintances, ‘No, I can’t get you an 
application, we're all out.’’ ‘What do 
people want me to do,’’ Leonard 
wondered, ‘lead them by the hand? The 
deadline is the same for everyone. We just 
can’t handle all these people.” 

The Boston Marathon will be at least 
seven times larger than the Holyoke 
race — and that’s just counting the en- 
trants. The crowds of spectators (there 
should be close to two million of them) 
will block the streets and generally 
carouse. It’s a splendid spectacle, but in 
these times of limited budgets, at least a 
few selectmen and police chiefs along the 
course must be wondering how long they 
can afford such a splendid misery. It’s 
worth noting that the official entrants in 
this year’s Marathon outnumber the per- 
manent residents of Hopkinton, where 
the race starts. If the growth in the num- 
ber of entrants continues, the town may 
just run out of space to hold them. 

In the final analysis; a road race can- 
not exist without the co-operation (or, at 
the very least, the tolerance) of the cities 


and towns where they’re conducted. The- 


phenomenal increase in the number of 
runners places a great strain on that toler- 
ance. 


A second assumption made about 
marathon running is that entry blanks, 
qualifying times and the like are an un- 
necessary hindrance to the natural free- 
dom of the runner. 

This, thank God, is not an assumption 
common to many runners. It is pretty 
common among non-runners, though, 
who seem to regret that the Boston race is 
no longer open to all comers. 

And as a result, there will be “un- 
official’ runners at Boston, lots of them. 
They will complicate the start, crowd fac- 
ilities and, in general, be a large pain to 
the unbelievably overburdened race- 
course workers. 

Ever since qualifying times were 
instituted for the Boston Marathon, race 
director Will Cloney has wearily re- 
peated the same line. ‘‘I’d love to play in 
the Masters golf tournament, but I’m just 
not qualified.’’ Cloney also points out 
how many people do manage to meet 
the BAA standards and become legiti- 
mate entries. If 7500 other people can do 
it, why can’t you? 

Running is certainly an individual 
sport, and the freedom it allows is often 
exhilarating to newcomers. But it is per- 
haps too exhilarating. Road racing as a 
mass sport ig so new that its veterans 
haven't had the chance to teach etiquette 
{as well as basics), to tell people that cer- 
tain things ‘‘just aren’t done’’ by anyone 
concerned with the best interests of run- 
ning. 

There’s no practical way to keep non- 
qualified runners off a race course if 
they’re determined to get out there. Vet- 
eran runners and race workers I spoke 
with denounced the practice, but 
eliminating it is going to be a long educa- 
tional process involving everyone in the 
sport. 

Fran Coffey is one of the runners I met 
at Holyoke. He’s a recreational racer, a 
self-styled plodder. Some hours after the 
race, he struck up a conversation at a bar 
with a guy in his late 20s who was al- 
most a parody of the running look: avia- 
tor glasses, spotless warmup suit, $40 
running shoes. ‘‘This is my first big race 
of the year,” the guy was telling us. 
“Now, I'll start pointing for Boston. My 
goal is to do three hours and a half.” 

‘Where'd you qualify?” Fran asked. 

“Qualify?” said the guy, apparently 
hearing the word for the first time. 

Fran looked at the guy for a moment, 
threw up his arms and walked away. It’s 
going to take a lot more scenes like this to 
eliminate the problem of the unofficial 
entry. 


A third assumption commonly made 
is that, despite all the changes in the 
sport, the good runners, even the top 
ones, remain more or less unchanged. 


This assumption may hold true, to a 
certain extent. The camaraderie among 
road racers, especially those at the top of 
the sport, is astounding. Kevin Ryan, of 
New Zealand, who finished sixth in last 
year’s Boston, is now staying at the home 
of Randy Thomas, who finished fifth. 
What other sport could be like that? It’s 
hard to imagine Rick Burleson putting up 
Thurman Munson the next time the Yan- 
kees come to town. 

It’s one thing to be among the 20 or 30 
best in a sport with, say, 100,000 de- 
votees. But now that there are 20 million 
runners in the US alone, life for the best 
distance racers is apt to become a little 
crazy — a lot more what life is like for the 
professionals and subsidized amateurs in 
other sports. Road racing, especially 
marathon racing, is just too big to re- 
main a purely amateur affair. 

Frank Shorter, it was recently an- 
nounced, will be doing promotional work 
for the Hilton chain. He already owns a 
running store, and is producing his own 
line of running clothing. Bill Rodgers has 
two stores, and will be doing ads for 
Diners Club. The running-store pheno- 
menon has led one wag to remark that the 
marathon is ‘‘becoming a race of shop- 
keepers.” 

Shorter and Rodgers are a long way 
from getting rich in their commercial en- 
deavors. But they’ve come a long way 
from the time they had to beg off their 
jobs in order to train. The gray area of 
official amateurism offers enough that 
Rodgers could be quoted in a Boston 
Globe interview that he was running Bos- 
ton this year for “business reasons.” 

Well, so what? It’s impossible to cal- 
culate what Rodgers, Shorter and the 
other stars have done to advance the 
cause of running (and all-round physical 
fitness) in this country. Why shouldn’t 
someone who’s one of the best in his field 
be able to earn a living from it — or even 
get rich, if he can? 

That may be the American way, but it 
isn’t the way of international track and 
field. AAU rules severely limit what ath- 
letes can do to support themselves 
through their sport. Some have been will- 
ing to take dough under the table, a la 
Dwight Stones. It was this sort of thing 
that led Frank Shorter to tell a congres- 
sional committee that ‘‘we’re all profes- 
sionals.’ (Under pressure from the AAU, 
Shorter later recanted.) 

Other sports, like tennis and golf, be- 
gan as strictly amateur affairs and then 
evolved into their present open-to-all 
(pro or amateur) setup. What makes road 
racing unique is that it’s the first event in 
track and field to become such a mass 
sport. The pole vault never attracted 
thousands of entrants, big corporate 
sponsors and endorsement contracts. 
Distance runners and race organizers, 
who are accustomed to independence, 
could, if they choose, break away and run 
their game any damn way they please. It 
probably won’t happen soon, but it might 
help end the amateur/professional non- 
sense that’s been a disgrace since the days 
of Jim Thorpe. 


A ll of the assumptions examined 
spring from a basic and understandable 
desire to preserve the unique nature of a 
sport. It would be a shame if the good will 
— the happiness, really — that’s such a 
distinguishing feature of the marathon 
were ever lost. But letting the sport grow 
in its present haphazard way is probably 
the worst danger it faces. The problems 
of crowd control and runner safety and 
the general standards of conduct cannot 
be left to each separate race and its 
organizers. 

As I spoke with runners, there seemed 
no end to their ideas on how to improve 
racing. Bleachers for spectators were sug- 
gested to ease congestion. Tommy Leon- 
ard has spoken of running Falmouth in 
two heats to alleviate crowding on the 
course. It was even suggested that people 
who can’t enter a particular race give 
their services to the million-and-one 
chores off the course. 

If the problems are resolved, it will be 
for the same reason that the sport has 
grown so dramatically in the last decade: 
the people who start running come to 
love it, not just as an individual pastime 
but as a sport. I asked Mike Tierney if he 
ever thought of quitting his involvement 
with Holyoke, given the demands on his 
time. He shook his head, not just to say 
no, but to say he couldn’t understand 
why I'd asked such a silly question. As 
long as enough people make that kind of 
commitment to the sport, road racing will 
stay healthy. e 
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Waldenbooks 


FOR RUNNERS 


The Complete 
Book of Running 


is virtually an encyclopedia 
that covers every aspect of 
running. It includes 
chapters on: 


@ What Happens to Your Mind 

@ The Longevity Factor 

@ Getting Thin 

@® Running for Women 

@® Running When You’re Over Forty 

@ Running for Kids 

@ Gear 

@ Diet 

@ Racing 

@ Running After a Heart Attack 

@ How to Prepare for a Marathon 
and much, much more. 


Random House 
$10.00 


James Fixx runs his own ten-mile stint every day and competes in the Boston and 
New York City marathons, among others. 

A free-lance magazine editor who was formerly editor in chief of McCall’s and a 
senior editor at Life, he is a first-rate writer whose freshness and joie de vivre will not 
only appeal to seasoned runners, but should attract many new converts to the sport. 
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Waldenbooks 


FOR NON-RUNNERS 


The Non-Runners Book 


The practical guide that’s 
guaranteed to take the guilt 
out of standing — or sitting 
idly by. 


‘® How to Avoid the Boston Marathon 

® Non-Running for Beginners 

@® The Non-Runner’s Diet 

® How to Talk to a Runner 

@® The Zen of Sitting 

@® Non-Running in the People’s 
Republic 

@ Non-Running and Non-Being: the 
Totality of the Whole 

@ The Nine Greatest Non-Running 
Movies 

@ How Non-Runners Cope 

@ Sex and the Non-Runner 

@ Distinguished Non-Runners of 
History 

@ Advanced Non-Running in 
Dangerous Environments 

@ Where Celebrity Non-Runners Non- 

Run 


Macmillan 
$2.95 


VIC ZIEGEL and LEWIS GROSSBERGER are the pseudonyms of a pair of rich and 
successful sneaker manufacturers who frankly are ashamed of the social and physical 
ills they have caused by conspiring to make running fashionable as a means of boost- 
ing world sneaker sales. Writing this book was their way of atoning for the damage 
they’ve done and of preventing further harm from coming to future generations. 


1159 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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coupon good towards 10% OFF — 


BILL RODGERS 
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723-5612 
Hours: M-Sat. 10-10, Sun. 12-6 


372A Chestnut Hill Ave. 
Cleveland Circle 
Boston, Mass. 02146 
(Even if you’re a non-runner it’s a great gift for a friend!) Hours: M-F 10-8 PM, Sat. 10-5 


Stop in NOW at any of the following locations. . . 


384 Boylston St., Boston 266-0903 Mystic Mall, Chelsea 889-3075 

Three Center Plaza, Boston 523-3044 Swansea Mall, Swansea 673-7090 
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Devices 


Continued from page 4 
nome, if I was taking piano les- 
sons or something.” 


I. easiest way to acquaint 


yourself with the more outre 
species of running equipment is 
to take a flip through the various 
magazines dedicated to the spot. 
Invariably, before you've covered 
much ground, you'll find some- 
thing in the advertisements that 
will make you think you may 
have picked up the National Lam- 
poon or Official UFO by mis- 
take. 

First of all, there are those 
people who, through some kind 
of bent reasoning, think their 
product will have some sort of at- 
traction for runners even though 
it has no real use in the sport. The 
most intriguing of these is the 
Boomerang Man, who is based in 
Monroe, Louisiana. According to 
his advertisement in Runner's 
World, he will send you his free 
catalogue, from which you can 
pick any one of 30 models of 
“Pro-return’’ boomerangs. 

The question quite naturally 
arises of what possible use a 
boomerang might be to a runner. 
Speculation has it that the Boom- 
erang Man envisioned selling his 
wares by the thousands to'specta- 


tors at this year’s Boston Mara- 
thon. At the point where an 
Australian runner moves up in 
the field, the spectators will 
darken the sky with boomerangs 
to make the runner feel at home, 
much in the same way basketball 
fans will toss colored crepe paper 
onto the court to celebrate their 
‘team’s first basket. 

An advancement in modern 
technology more directly related 
to the sport is the widely 
marketed elastic shoelace. This 
lace, unlike its cloth counter- 
parts, stretches. Thus, a runner’s 
shoes will not come untied while 
he is running. They will also 
rarely come untied when he has 
finished running. ‘‘They’re 
absolutely worthless for run- 
ning,’’ says Charlie Rodgers. ‘But 
they're great if you never want to 
take off your shoes.”’ 


E.... the best of runners ad- 


mits to boredom at times. To the 
rescue comes Live-Happier Prod- 
ucts of Port Washington, New 
York. For $11.95, you can dis- 
tract yourself from your pain 
with a “‘lightweight (see what I 
mean?), durable’ wrist radio, ei- 
ther by listening to music or by- 
fantasizing that you are Dick 
Tracy. The radio’s benefits are 
doubtful, however. It is little con- 
solation when you're coming into 
the foothills of Newton and your 


wrist tells you that the winner is 
already on his third gin at the 
Eliot. 

‘After entombing your feet 
and tuning in your station for the 
day’s workout (WBCN for speed, 
WEEI-FM for long, boring runs) 
you might want to exercise be- 
fore you run. For this purpose we 
have the MA-roller from Great 
Earth Healing in Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. It costs $19.95 and looks 
like a femur of indeterminate 
origin. Before running, you place 
the MA-roller under your lower 
back and roll about the floor on it. 
Eventually, if your back’s okay, 
you will begin to feel like a cres- 
cent roll, at which point you'll be 
ready to run. 

And how about those times 
when you run at dusk or at night? 
Your biggest danger is being hit 
by a car. Science, however, has 
provided. 

Illumination devices for the 
runner vary. The simplest are the 
Running Lights marketed by 
Nite-Strider in- Closter, New 
Jersey. These are simple reflec- 
4ting adhesive thingummies that 
can be fastened to shoes (pack- 
age of nine is $1.35) or sweat suits 
(one white stripe is $1.50). In ad- 
dition, Nite-Strider will sell you a 
reflector card ($1.75) that clips to 
the back of your pants and func- 
tions as a taillight. 

But even these advances may 
be obsolete. For $9.95, Brown 


House of Tempe, Arizona, will 
sell you the Safe-T-Belt, a string 
of flashing red and yellow lights 
that fastens around the runner’s 
waist. Interestingly enough, Safe- 
T-Belt sizes range up to 46 inches. 
Most of the belts that size, 
though, are thought to be bought 
by people who don’t run but are 
planning to go to Halloween par- 
ties dressed as Orly Airport. 

Sharpless Jones remembers 
tossing a salesman for a similar 
product out of the store. “He had 
these wrist bands, or armbands, 
or some goddamn thing,” Jones 
says. ‘‘They flashed lights 
around. It was safe, but it didn’t 
make much sense.”’ 


- it doesn’t. Neither does 
the risk of having these products 
distributed widely, thus causing a 
rash of UFO sightings along the 
Esplanade. And it can only be 
traumatic to the runner who 
tunes in the evening news and 
finds the Air Force dismissing 
him as swamp gas. 

Perhaps the most contro- 
versial of the running devices is 
the Bodyguard-3, developed by 
K&D Products of Mountain- 
view, California. The Body- 
guard, according to its ad, is a 
“superlight, hand-held wand 
used to fend off dogs and other 
predators.” It costs $5.95, and it 
weighs only three ounces. After 
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he gets one, the runner's only 
problem is to find something that 
he can fend off with a three- 
ounce piece of plastic. Light 
humidity and extremely passive 
insects come to mind. One fears 
that Bodyguards-1 and -2 were 
devoured by poodles on a fac- 
tory test track. 

Charlie Rodgers gets a good 
laugh out of the stick. ‘We keep 
one of them around just as a 
goof,” he says. “I’d hate to be out 
there with my life depending on 
that thing, though.” 

Having beaten various pred- 
ators to death and finished your 
run, you needn’t lack for run- 
ning items in your leisure hours. 
You shower up and get ready to 
go out and talk about electrolyte 
levels at the nearest disco. 
Around your neck, you can wear 
any number of golden running 
emblems. Sporting Life jewelers 
in New York has pieces ranging 
from a small running figure ($70) 
to the word ‘Marathon’ ($85). 
Astral Gold in Upland, Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, can 
supply you with the words ‘Run 
For Your Life’ ($35) and ‘’The 
Wall’ ($45). 


Wine I was researching this 


piece, it became apparent to me 
that I was missing a venture that 
could be quite lucrative. I 
immediately formed plans to 
develop my own line of running 
supplies. Because of the virtually 
limitless areas for research and 
development, my line is only 
partly complete at this writing. A 
sample follows. 

— Bowserblast ($500/two for 
$995). Tired of being chased by 
vicious dogs during your run? Of 
being heckled by ill-mannered 
children along your route? 
Bowserblast can change all that. 

Bowserblast is a lightweight 
Russian AK-47 automatic rifle. It 
hangs from your shoulder in a 
genuine hand-tooled leather sling 
and can fire hundreds of rounds 
per minute. It is quickly becom- 
ing a popular training aid all over 
the world and is under con- 
sideration as a crowd-control de- 
vice for this year’s Boston Mara- 
thon. 

— Inquiso ($895). The ideal in- 
home exerciser that will loosen 
you up before all your running. 
Inquiso is a lightweight, authen- 
tic medieval rack. Stretch out on 
one and let those dormant 
muscles come alive. Kids love In- 
quiso; you can let them turn the 
wheel. 

As a special introductory offer, 
if you buy the Philip II auto- 
graph model, we'll send you five 
authentic, lightweight Spanish 
Jesuits who will deliver inspiring 
speeches to you as you recline on 
Inquiso. Just the thing to get you 
psyched for those big races. 

— Turn, Turn, Turn ($95). Let 
people behind you know where 
you're going. TTTs can help. 
TTTs are small, lightweight, felt- 
and-steel German shepherds that 
attach to the back of your collar. 
As you run, the dog’s head bobs 
up and down. When you turn, the 
muscle sensor in the dog detects 
it, and the red eye corresponding 
to the direction you're turning in 
blinks. TTTs come with a pair of 
foam-rubber dice that can be 
hung from the runner's nose to 
keep sweat from his mouth. _ 

— Mister Links ($820 
gold/$250 silver). Apres-jog will 
never be the same. A stunning 
chain that, when wound around 
the body, retraces exactly 
Pheidippides’s route from Mara- 
thon to Athens. Mister Links is 
guaranteed to raise welts that 
correspond precisely to the var- 
ious mountain ranges and foot- 
hills. 

I will be mailing out the full 
catalogue as soon as I finish 
developing the line. Until then, 
I'll have to make do with cloth 
shoelaces, running during day- 
light hours and doing stretching 
exercises against my refrigerator. 

“If only Phid had the advan- 
tages I have. 
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Sullivan: he'd been really 
slow in school. 


Glory 


Continued from page 5 
20-mile race he had ever 
finished. “I always jogged but 
I never ran seriously,’ says 
Joseph, an assistant professor of 
sociology at Tufts. “Then a little 
over two years ago I saw a map of 
the New York City Marathon. | 
thought it was a great idea, and 
being a native New Yorker, I felt I 
had to do it. So for about three 
months before, I ran about two 
out of every three days, but never 
more than 10 miles.’ 


Struggling the last six miles, he 
finished in 3:19, a respectable 
time for someone who'd had 
much more training. “I decided 


RE. SV 


Theriault: he found it 
subtly addictive. 


right then and there that I wanted 
to qualify for Boston,’’ Joseph 
says. He pared almost 20 minutes 
off his time within about four 
months, barely missing the three- 
hour cutoff. But he was allowed 
to enter because he had done this 
in a blinding snowstorm in Feb- 
ruary. 

By discovering running, Joseph 
awakened a sleeping giant inside 
himself. ‘‘It’s a real mind thing as 
well as a physical thing,” he says. 
“Running has opened me up to 
being more introspective about 
my own self-powers and my dis- 
cipline. It’s a form of self- 
exploration, a test of myself. 
When my training goes well, I get 
a sense of power and strength, a 
flowing that’s unbelievable. After 
I] run a marathon, for four or five 
days I want to situate that feeling 


SAVE HEART! 


6.2 miles from 
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Overcome Heartbreak Hill 
to help the American 
Heart Association 
MEN’S PRIZES ¢ WOMEN’S PRIZES 
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?Ski Market 
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Haughey: he was 38 and had 
bad feet. 


of power and accomplishment iri 
other things.’” And how about be- 
fore a race? ‘‘I remember just be- 
fore Boston last year I felt like:a 
volcano building.”’ : 
This former weekend jogger 
feels that running is-no, longer a 
hobby, but that he has a career as 
an athlete, in which he ‘must find 
out just how good I can be.” Feel- 
ing that he could not'teach, be in- 
volved in research (he is writing a 
book on the Vietnam war),.main- 
tain a personal life (it’s a’ lot bet- 
ter now that his wife runs, too); 
and:do justice to his‘running, he 
has decided to restructure his life. 
‘I’m going to take a year’s leave 
from my job at Tufts. Maybe I’m 
giving up my shot at tenure, and 
I’m certainly going to be poor for 
the year, but I don’t want. to 
spend my life saying ‘What could 
have done?’ I must know.” 
What if he had to choose: be- 
tween running and his job? As 
much as he feels the commit- 
ment, the running would go. ‘If I 
gave up my work it wouldn’t be 
respecting the impulses, the 
work, that made me a sociologist. 
I'd continue at 50 to 60 miles a 
week, I’d stay at my current level 
and never improve — and boy, 
would I be pissed as hell.”’ 


* * * 


ake Sullivan came in one 
minute and one second behind 
Paul Joseph, in 153rd place, last 
year. The two men are similar in 
many ways. They are both mar- 
ried, about six feet tall and a bit 
over 150 pounds. Both are 
teachers, too, but Sullivan also 
coaches track at Bedford High 
School. And while Joseph did not 
start running until a couple years 
ago, Sullivan has been running 
with few breaks since he was in 
high school. At 28, he is both the 
youngest and the most experi- 
enced runner I spoke to. 

Sullivan’s early racing experi- 
ences are hardly noteworthy. “‘I 
was really rather slow then, but 
my coach kept telling me, ‘Stick 
with it. You'll be a star,’” he 
says: ‘Well, he kept plugging and 
I kept swallowing it, and by my 
senior year I did have some suc- 
cess.’" Now, as a coach, he 
preaches the same message: have 
a positive attitude, set realistic 
goals, and pursue them with hard 


work. More than that, he leads by 
example. ‘I’m not the guy stand- 
ing there on the sidelines with a 
stopwatch,’’ he says. 
running, too. When they say, 
‘This workout is too tough, let's 
stop,’ I say, ‘We gotta keep go- 
ing.’ It’s great having this coach- 
ing position. It’s like I’m being 
paid to run. I can dedicate myself 
to my kids and my running, too.” 

Sullivan would like to get his 
time down to near 2:20, which 
would probably get him an 
Olympic tryout. Still, he can’t 
delude..himself about his poten- 
tial because the clock always 
keeps him honest. He does about 
90 miles a week but is willing to 
consider 100 to 110 “if that’s 
what it takes to get better. Even if 
I did 140 to 150 miles a week, like 
Rodgers, I could never compete 
with him. Never, in my wildest 
dreams, could I run back-to-back 
4:35 miles.” 

Is spending all that time on the 
road lonely? ‘‘That loneliness 
stuff is a lot of crap. A lot of us 
run alone for most of the week. 
But even in that loneliness, or 
solitude, call it what you want, I 
find it’s the greatest part of my 
day for planning things, my 
teaching, my running or what- 
ever. Besides, every Sunday a 
bunch of us get together for a 20- 
to 25-mile run, and it’s like two- 
and-a-half-hours of socializing.” 

Why take all that time and 
energy never to be the best? 
“You're elevated to a different 
plateau. You know, I had just 
moved to Concord and heard that 
a local runners’ club was form- 
ing. So I showed up very incon- 
spicuously. We started talking 
about goals for the Marathon, 
and most were in the 3:20s or 
3:10s. They got around to me and 
I said I wanted to do 2:25. Here I 
am, the poor schoolteacher who 
grabbed up the cheapest house in 
Concord, and all of a sudden peo- 
ple with six-digit salaries are giv- 
ing you this respect. All because 
you can run. It’s very satisfy- 
ing.” 

* * * 


i. Theriault finished 200th 
in 1978, with a time of 2:31:45. 
He is built very much like his 
friend Bill Rodgers, and often can 
be found at the Eliot Lounge, the 
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Joseph: he qualified for Boston 
in a snowstorm. 


home away from home for many 
local runners. At 31, he is a 
bachelor, unlike Sullivan and 
Joseph. But like them, he gets 
pure pleasure out of running — as 
well as other rewards. “I really 
enjoy it. It feels good to run,’’ he 
says. ‘But also, most of my whole 
social life is set up within the con- 
fines of my running. I belong to a 
track club, most of my friends are 
runners, and we like to race, 
drink and party together. Some- 
times when I see an old friend, 
he'll say, ‘Don’t you guys talk 
about anything else?’ ” 

Yet Theriault is hardly dull. ‘I 
like to stay as varied as I can in 
my interests,” he says. ‘I enjoy 
cooking, art and furniture de- 
sign. But nowadays, I find that 
sometimes I am just going 
through the motions. And if any- 
thing competed with my run- 
ning, I’d give it up. I have to 
hoard all my energy for it. I don’t 
enjoy anything in my day until I 
get my run in.” 

His job, at the Harvard School 
of Public Health, gives him the 
flexibility to run during the day. 
“But if it ever came down to 
where they said I couldn’t run at 
work and I had to choose be- 
tween running and my job,” 
Theriault says, ‘I'd quit work.” 
In spite of this dedication, he 
sometimes considers himself lazy 
compared with other runners. 

Although Theriault raced in 
high school, his experience was 
different from Sullivan’s. “Back 


then I was a successful runner. I. 


got media attention and my run- 
ning helped get me a scholarship 
to college,’ he says. ‘‘I was 
getting something tangible at that 
point. Still, I never felt the need to 
run between cross-country and 
track seasons, and in college I 
gave it up because it demanded 
too much of my time.” 

Then why this sort of commit- 
ment nine years after quitting in 
college? ‘I had gained 30 pounds 
and I wanted to get back into 
shape for basketball. I took it up 
as a lark. I just entered an eight- 
mile race to see if I could finish. 
Now I can count on one hand the 
days I’ve missed in the last eight 
to 10 months. And if I miss a 
day, no matter what the reason, it 
provokes a guilt response on my 
part. I guess there’s just a subtle 
addicting process that goes on.” 
He is, like the others, a hopeless 
road-running junkie. 

* * * 


N... of these men will be 


leading the pack as he comes 
toward the Pru, but the odds are 
that he won’t be far behind 
those who are. Compared with 
the great ones, they will always be 
second-best. But are they sec- 
ond-rate? 

“These men are great runners 
and terrific athletes,” says Bill 
Rodgers. “I have the greatest 
respect for these guys.” 
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To develop the new Adidas 
TRX Competition required 
the most trained scientists 
in the field: America’s runners. 

They insisted the TRX Com- 
petition be incredibly light. At just 
8 ounces’, it is. 

They required it to provide 
the foot with maximum stability. 
The kind of stability only our 
proven Adidas heel counter could 
ensure. 

And they demanded its sole 
be responsive. So we created it 
of 72 gripping road studs that deii- 
ver sure traction in any weather, 
even on curved or banked sur- 
faces. 

Then they put the Adidas 
TRX Competition through their 
ultimate test: they ran it on the 
road. 

Our scientists are back with 
their results. The Adidas TRX 
Competition out-ran their expect- 
ations. Now let it run for you. 

* Men's size 8'2. 


The adidas TRX — 
Competition with 
men’s and women’s lasts. 
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SECTIONS TWO AND THREE ARE MISSING AND 
UNAVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


